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PREFACE. 



It has been found expedient in this edition to separate the 
Handbook for Shropshire and Cheshire from Lancashire, by 
constituting the last-named a distinct and separate Handbook. 
The induhtries and manufactures of Lancashire are so vatit and 
ho ** sui generis " as to demand a different chronicler from him 
to whom it is congenial to explore and describe the comparatively- 
rural and peaceful lands of Salop, and the agricultural, flats of 
productive Cheshire, Not but that there are large manufactures 
in parts of the latter ; for though salt-mines and salt- works are a 
thing of the past at Nantwich, they are still in force at North- 
'wich, Middle wich, and Winsford. In his revision of Shrop- 
sliire and Cheshire the Editor has traced and explored the points 
of interest on such lines of railway as have been finished since 
the issue of the last edition, examining with their help, or that 
of lines previously in existence, the noteworthy antiquities, his- 
toric sites, ecclesiastical features, parks, forests, and river sides 
of both counties, and supplementing, where it seemed scant, the 
mention of such in the former Handbook. Thus more will be 
found anent the four Minsters round the Wrekin, in Shropshire ; 
and in the Chester route the notice of the Cathedral will be 
seen to have been brought up to the present period. The 
Cheshire and Shropshire Meres have been mostly visited, and 
the accounts of hill scenery augmented, where defective. A 
jgreat aim has been to detail the most direct route in each case 
to the point of attraction. What the Editor has found most at 
t% standstill in Mid and West Cheshire is suitable and well- 
appointed hostelries, even of a commercial stamp. A list of 
a few good Hotels and Inns above the average is subjoined to 
this Preface by way of help to the traveller and stimulus to 
hostelries below par. It is better in Shropshire, though there 
is still room for improvement; but in both counties it would 
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be a proof of courtesy in the owners of " show places " and 
*' historic houses," which they are duly desirous to find men- 
tioned in County Handbooks such as ''Murray's," if they 
would make known at the chief Hotel and the leading book- 
seller's shop of their nearest town, whether, when, and afrer 
what preliminary jBteps, visitors, presenting their cards, can 
be admitted. In one or two instances the Editor has been 
subjected to discourtesy, though it was the exception, not the 
rule. To several valuable correspondents in Shropshire and 
Cheshire, and their chief towns, he owes much helpful infor- 
mation. 

As far as possible, the names of proprietors, the statistics of 
industries, populations, and so forth, have been brought down to 
the present date. But the Editor will feel gieatly obliged to any 
correspondent who will forward to him additional information 
or corrections, to the care of Mr. Murray, 50, Albemarle Street, 
Loudon. 

Amongst the really good Hotels of the two counties comprised 
within this Handbook the Editor can mention, from personal 
experience, the following. In Shropshire : The Hotel Church 
Stretton (a) ; The Swan, Tenburjr ; The Crown, Bridgnorth ; 
The Jemingham Arms, Shiffiial ; The Wrekin, Wellington ; 
The Raven, Shrewsbury ; The Wynnstay Arms (a), Oswestry ; 
The Hawkstone Inn (a), Hawkstone. In Cheshire : The Crowe 
Arms (a), adjoining Crewe Station ; The Queen's Hotel 
(L.N.W.), Alderley; Swan and Lion, Congleton; Brooklands 
Hotel (a), Brooklands Station (Mid-Cheshire Line) ; Yale Boyal 
Inn (for Delamere, Ac.); The Grosvenor Hotel (a), Chester, 
Queen's Station (a) ; Gough's Hotel, fronting Woodside Feny, 
Of these, those marked (a) are those most approaching the 
standard of modem requirements. The Oak (a), at Welshpool, 
just over the Welsh border, and a good centre for sight-seeing, 
deserves to be quoted with the same honorary letter; and a 
new Hotel near it. The Bull, has just been opened with good 
recommendations and promise. 
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I.— PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 

I.— SHROPSHIRE, 

Shbopshibe, as viewed from its physical aspect, is well fitted for its 
position on the Marches of Wales : the Welsh portion possessing all the 
features of a mountain-land ; the English, of fertile plain and rich farming 
country. There is so much variety in Salop that it may he considered an 
epitome of England, for it contains, within the compass of a few miles, all 
the characteristics of an Alpine district in miniature, while at the same 
time within sight of orchards, gardens, and farmhouses. 

From this very variety of scenery, which, of course, depends mostly on 
the geological formation, Shropshire has come to be regarded as a typical 
district by the geologist, who will find within its borders a complete history 
of the Palaeozoic formation. The mountain-region is principally found on the 
Welsh, or western side. On the S., the Radnorshire hills are continuous 
with the Forest of Clun, from whence the high grounds run, with but little 
intermission, into the noble range of the Longmynd and the Stiperstones, 
the latter keeping np the connection with the mountains of Montgomery- 
shire, and the former abruptly ending at the beautiful valley of Church 
Stretton. On the other side of this valley is the equally picturesque, though 
* not so lofty, series of Hope Bowdler, Caradoc, Ragleath, and Lawley, 
separating the Church Stretton valley from Apedale, which joins it lower 
down at an acute angle, and is sheltered on the E. by the very characteristic 
ridge of Wenlock Edge. The latter commences, near Craven Arms, in a 
series of very striking wooded teiTaces, and runs diagonally across Shrop- 
shire until it is brought up by the great gap of the Severn Valley, near 
Coalbrook Dale, To the E. of it is Corve l)ale, from whence hilly, un- 
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dulating groand extends for the remainder of the distance to the Severn, 
and even beyond it, to the Staffoi-dshire border. The chief scenic features 
in this district are the isolated upthrows of the Glee Hills, which are land- 
marks for many a mile. 

The Brown Glee is the most northerly and the highest, and is connected 
with its fellow, the Titterstone Glee and Hoar Edge, by a ridge» which 
on one side overlooks Ludlow and the Vale of Teme, on the other, the 
broken coimtry of the Forest of Wyre : — 

*' Those mountains of oommande, 
The dees, lUce loviiig twinnes^ and SUtterstooe that stand 
TnuueTnred." — i/royton. 

To the N. of the Stiperstones is the valley of the Rea, and a gradually- 
diminishing series of hills, which merge into the valley of the Severn 
between Welshpool and Shrewsbury* Generally speaking, the districts 
N. and E. of the Severn, which cuts Shropshire into two tolerably equal 
divisions, are of English character, although the surface is repeatedly 
interrupted by sudden upthrows of trap, such as the Wrekin and Haugh- 
roond Hill. The former is a curved ridge, of somewhat ungainly shape, 
but with beautiful wood-fringed sides, and sends off to the N. lower spurs 
to Lilleshall and Donnington, and to the S. those of Goalbrook Dale. 
Between Wellington and the Gheshire border (the course of the Great 
Western Railway to Nantwich) is the basin of the Tern, a level, richly- 
cultivated district, broken only by the wooded heights of Hawkstone. 
The same character of surface is maintained as far as Oswestry, where the 
^ound begins to rise again, the outposts of the great mountain-country of 
Merionethshire and Denbighshire, which at Sweeny Hill and Llynclys 
afford scenerv of considerable beauty. One great characteristic of the 
Shropshire plain should be mentioned, viz., its meres^ some of which are 
sufficiently large to justify their being called lakes. They are to be found 
in great numbers, scarcely a parish or gentleman's park being without 
them. The water-basin of Shropshire is altogether that of the ^vem and 
its tributaries. That noble river itself, in its course through the county, 
passes through great variety of scenery : from the stately, placid stream 
between Shrewsbury and Gressage, gliding through rich pasture-land, to 
the fretted rapid between the wooded heights of Goalbrook Dale and 
Bentball Edge, during which passage its elevation is reduced some 40 feet. 
The Rea and the Tern are the two principal tributaries in the northern 
part of the county, the south being watered by the Oney, the Gorve, and 
the Teme, the latter of which does not join the Severn for a considerable 
distance after it has emerged from Shrop^ire. 

The geology of Shropshire is still more di verified than the scenery, and 
is of the highest interest to the scientific observer^ who may read from ita* 
stone volume the condition of the very earliest rocks that form the crust 
of the earth. 'I'hanks to the labours of Sir Roderick Murchison, the late 
Mr. Salter, Professor Ramsay, and that hardworking body of local geolo- 
gists which compose the Woolhope Glub, these intricate decipherings 
have been clearly made out, so that he who runs may read. In the 
^^ongmynd we have the representation of the Cambrian rocks, forming, as 
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it were, the axis upon which the more recent Silurian strata were depo- 
sited. It forms a range of deeply-ravined mountains, varying in height 
from 1400 to 1600 feet, and standing boldly out from the neighbouring 
hills. The lowest beds are formed of *' schists, or clay-slates, with minute 
layers of Silurian limestone, interrupted by bosses of eruptive trap-rock, 
and overlaid by a vast and regular series of hard purple, greenish, and 
gray schistose flagstones, often finely laminated and ripple-marked.'* For 
years and years the bottom rocks of the Longmynd were considered as 
utterly lifeless, and were pointed to as the zone at which all life, even of 
the most minute description, ceased ; but the diligent researches of the 
late Mr. Salter revealed at last the presence of annelid burrows, analogous 
to the lobworm of the present day. The vast thickness of these rocks 
was considered by Professor Bamsay to be 26,000 feet ; but Mr. Salter, 
from subsequent examinations, believed that this computation should be 
reduced one-half, owing to the doubling of the strata upon themselves^ 
One great feature of the Longmjmd is the transverse dells, or " gutters," 
as they are locally called, the origin of which has given rise to much 
discussion : some geologists considering that they are the work of river- 
excavation, while others hold that they are due to the action of the sea. 
The Stiperstones, to the W. of the Longmynd, are marked by a ridge of 

5uartzose rocks on their siunmit, which denotes the division between the 
dngtda Flags on the E. slopes and the Llandeilo beds on the W. The 
former are the equivalents of the lYemadoc beds of North Wales ; but, as 
regards the latter, Mr. Salter considered that the rocks immediately on the 
W. of the Stiperstones were rather of Arenig than Llandeilo age. At all 
events; whatever they are, they appear to constitute the natural base of 
the Llandeilo rocks of the Shelve and Corndon district. These upper and 
lower Llandeilo rocks extend over the remaining portion of Shropshire into 
Montgomeryshire, interrupted only by the outburst of the trap-rocks of 
Corndon Hill, which have caused beds of volcanic ash to be interposed 
between strata containing organic remains. On the W. side of the Long- 
mynd, therefore, is a regular sequence of Silurian strata ; but on the E. a 
different state of things prevails. Here the Lingula and Llandeilo beds 
are absent, while the Caradoc occupies the ground, in the centre of which 
rise the igneous chains of Eagleath, Hope Bowdler, Caer Caradoc, and 
Lawley, which stand upon a line of upheaval marked by one of the largest 
faults in England. By this fault the upper strata have been cut off from 
the lower, and the Caradoc has been deposited on the edge of the Cam- 
brian. From hence these rocks extend northwards beyond the valley of 
the Severn above Buildwas ; southwards, to the valley of the Teme and 
occupying a portion of that of the Oney, where they are seen with 
the overlying May Hill, or JJandovery rocks. These latter extend to 
Buildwas and the base of the Wrekin, and are observable also at Hope, 
reposing unconformably on rounded bosses of trap and Llandeilo rock. 
Another small patch of Llandovery rock is seen at Linley and Norbury, as 
well as on the E, flank and the S. extremity of the Longmynd, seeming as 
though the Longmynd had been an island, on the slopes of which these 
conglomerates had been thrown down from the del>ris of existing.rocks. 
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Overlying the Caradoc and Llandovery beds is the Wenlock, fonning a 
line of hills that run diagonally across Shropshire from the Severn at 
Coalbrook Dale to near Ludlow. Coalbrook Dale itself is scooped out of 
Wenlock Shale, and its entrance into the Severn valley is guarded by 
Lincoln Hill, also Wenlock limestone, with carboniferous measures reposing 
on it. 

On the S.E. slopes of Wenlock Edge are the Upper and Lower Ludlow^ 
separated by the Aymestry limestone, which is well developed near Stokesay, 
but thins out towards Wenlock. To the Ludlow beds succeed the Downton 
sandstone and the Old Red, the latter of which occupies the area between 
Corve Dale and a line drawn S. from Bridgnorth through Leasowes, Old 
Hay, and Harpswood. The comstone beds form notably good wheat- 
land. Southwards, the Old Red is continuous with that of Herefordshire 
interrupted only by the Olee Hills. To the N. and W. of Wenlock Edge 
it has been a good deal denuded and broken up, leaving only some isolated 
patches, such as Clun Forest. As in Herefordshire, the Old Red of Shrop- 
shire is of great interest to the geologist, from the frequency and variety 
of fish remains. 

The carhoniferoua measures, though collectively occupying no very 
large area, are interesting from the character and relations of the subordinate 
beds. I'he Shrewsbury coal-field extends in a narrow strip, in shape 
something like a syphon, from the base of Haughmond Hill to Alberbury, 
on the banks of the upper Severn, a distance of 18 m., and has the 
peculiarity of possessing neither millstone-grit nor mountain-limestone, 
the coalmeasures resting directly on the Silurian rocks. Superficially, it 
is overlaid by Lower Permian strata, surmounted, as at Alberbury and 
Cardeston by a remarkable stratified breccia, composed of angular frag- 
ments of white quartz and carboniferous limestone, cemented by calcareo- 
ferruginous paste." — HvlL The coal-field is chiefly remarkable for the 
presence of a band of estuarine limestone, with freshwater shells, which 
is curiously persistent over a large area, and is always found asso- 
ciated with the upper coalmeasures. As a coal-field the Shrewsbury 
field is valueless. The same may be said of the Lehotwood field, which 
extends from the base of Caer Caradoc to the north side of the Long- 
mynd. The Coalbrook Dale field is very different, both in interest and 
value. It is an irregular triangle in form, having its most northerly point 
at Lilleshall, its most southerly at Coalport, and its base along the valley 
of the Severn. On the W. it is bounded by the fault which lets in th6 
New Red, and on the E. by a narrow strip of Permian. Coalbrook Dale 
itself, as has been observed, is scooped out of Wenlock shale; but the 
Lightmoor hollow, up which the railway has been carried, is excavated in 
the lower coalmeasures, which are faulted down, lliis Lightmoor fault, 
traverses the coalfield from N. to S., and has a downthrow of about 100 
yards, and to the W. of it the coal-beds are almost exhausted. E. of 
these coalmeasures, Earl Granville has sunk successful shafts through 
the Permian rocks, and the coal has been found in regular sequence, 
though in other parts of the field they disappear or change their character 
bin a very short space. According to Mr. Hull, the area of the basin 
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IB 28 square in., containing 27 ft. of workable coal, which, at the rate 
that it is now being exhausted, will soon come to an end, unless fresh 
extensions are made under the Permian or New Red. 

The Forest of Wyre coalfield is another of the unproductive ones, 
although superficially of great size. It extends from the northern end of 
the Abberley hills, near Stourport, in Worcestershire, to several miles 
beyond Bewdley and Cleobury Mortimer, narrowing at its northern end to 
a thin strip bordering the west bank of the Severn. The coalmeasures 
repose on the Old Red, and are overlaid by thick Permian shale. The 
beds belonging to the upper measures are, generally speaking, not of 
much value, and vary in number from one workable seam (at Arley) 
to three (near Cleobury). A sinking at Shatterford of 450 yards met 
with a few beds of poor coals, and finally terminated in a mass of green- 
stone. The coalfield of the Clee EUh is particularly interesting, from 
the fact of its having been pierced by an outburst of basalt, which has 
spread over it, and forms the basaltic head of the lltterstone Clee. The 
measures, two or three in number, are nearly horizontal, and the shafts 
by which they are reached pierce the basaltic strata. It is curious that 
of all these coalfields, none of the beds rest on the grit or limestone, 
owing to their absence. In the case of the Clees, the coals rest on the 
Old Red, but on the N. and W. sides of the hills are both grit and lime-' 
stone, the latter, at Oreton and Farlow, being the equivalents of the 
yellow sandstone, and abounding in fish remains. The carboniferous 
strata of Shropshire should not be dismissed without mention of Sweeny 
Hill, near Oswestry, which comes within the geographical pale of the 
county, though geologically it forms a portion of the Flintshire basin. 
Q'he millstone grit here is unusually interesting, from its fossiliferous 
character, a very unusual feature in this formation. 

To the coal measures succeeds the Permian^ which is of some economic 
value in Shropshire, on account of its fringing the coalfields. To the 
E. of Coalbrook Dale these beds have been successfully pierced down 
to the coalmeasures. The breccia which borders the Shrewsbury coal- 
field is considered by Mr. Hull to be the remnant of an old shingle 
beach, composed of carboniferous and Silurian rocks. The district 
between Shrewsbury and Haughmond Hill consists of a thick Permian 
deposit of red ferruginous clay, interspersed with boulders, and out of 
this plain rises Haughmond Hill itself, a compact mass of uninterrupted 
greenstone traceable to UfQngton, and flanked by dark purple Cambrian 
grit. 

The New Red, or Triassic, occupies nearly all the remaining area of the 
county, including the district E. of the Severn, between Bridgnorth and 
Wolverhampton, and that between Shrewsbury, Ellesmere, Newport, and 
Market Drayton. 

Bridgnorth is the best locality for studying the new red, very fine 
sections being met with in the conglomerate, or pebble bed. Between the 
eruptive bosses of Haughmond and the Wrekin is the Triassic basin of 
the Tern, which Miss Eyton believes to have been an ancient lake-basin, 
denuded by glacial and marine action. The beds are those of the lower 
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Bunter, thougli the banks of the river are lined by. thick deposits of 
shingle. 

There is a small pear-shaped patch of Lias between Wem and Audlem^ 
extending for a short distance into Cheshire. The eruptive rocks have 
already been mentioned in the respective districts which they have 
influenced, such as the Glee Hills, Comdon Mountain, the Caradoc ranges, 
Haughmond Hill, and the Wrekin, with the low line of trap hills extending 
by Ketley, Donnington Wood, and Lilleshall. These latter are co* 
extensive with the line of fault that separates the Bunter sandstone from 
the basin of Coalbrook Dale. 

The geologist will find Salop an admirable district for studying the 
phenomena of the drift gravels, sands, and clays which in the Severn 
valley particularly attain great importance. The glacial drift of Strethill, 
at the entrance of Coalbrook Dale, proves that at that era Wenlock Edge 
was the coast line, and the Severn valley a marine strait. All the way 
down to Bridgnorth there are terraces of gravel and shingle. The basin of 
the Tern, too, shows deposits of low-level gravel, dating from the time 
when the Weald Moors were a lake. 

l^e geologist visiting Shropshire should study Sir R* Murchison's 
• Siluria,' Prestwich's * Coalbrook Dale' (Trans. Geol. Soc.), the 'Transac- 
tions of the Woolhope Field Club,' Eyton's * Denudation of Shrop- 
shire,' &c. 

Localities interesting to tub Geologist. 

The Longmynd, — Cambrian rocks at Church Stretton, Carding-mill sec-* 
tion. Arenicolites. 

btiperstones. — Quartzites and Lingula flags, with fossils. 

Shelve, — ^Lower and Upper Llandeilo beds. 

Comdon Mountain, — Trap upthrow, interspersed with fossiliferous beds 
and volcanic ashes. 

Lower Silurians (all fossiliferous) at Ron*ington, Snailheachy Middle-^ 
town, &c. 

All this district can be best explored by staying at the Gravel Inn. 

Caradoc beds at Cardin^ton, Ckatwall, and Sotidley, 

Caradoc of Marshbrook, Acton Scott, and Minton, 

Oney Valley (Craven Artiis).— Caradoc strata overlaid by Llandovery 
1X)cks. Beds at Borderley and Cheney Longville, 

Wenlock shales and limestone at Coalbrook Dale, BenihaU Edge and 
Wenlock Edge very fossiliferous. 

Ludlow Rocks and Bone-bed, Downton Sandstone near Ludlow, Mary 
Knoll, Leintufardine, Pedwardine (star fishes), &c. 

Section from Wenlock to Old Red at Lirdey, 

Old Red Comstones, with Pteraspis, Cephalaspis, and Eurypterus neai^ 
Ludlow, Whitbatch, Hopton, Bouldon, Downton, 

Yellow Sandstone at Farlow, plants, and fish remains. 

Mountain Limestone at Oreton, with fish teeth. 

Mountain Limestone at Sweeney Bill, 

Millstone grit (fossiliferous) at Llyndys, 
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- Clee ffiK«.— CoalmeasTires, overlaid by Basalt* 

CoaXbrook Dale, — Coalmeasures and ironstones ; very productive in coal 
fossils. 

Shrewsbury Coalfield^ near Pontesbury, with freshwater limestone. 

Freshwater Limestone, with Cypris, at Linley, 

Permian rocks, bordering the K. of the Goalbrook Dale field. 

Permian breccia at Alberbury and Cardestoth 

New Red of Bridgnorth, 

Lias between Wem and Attdlem, 

Drift (glacial) at StrethiU, near Buildwas* 

River terraces and gravel drifts at Arley. 

Low-level gravels at Orudgington, and the valley of the Tern, 
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^e chance traveller by rail from Crewe to Birkenhead, daring his 
progress through Cheshire will, generally speaking, carry away with him 
fk low estimate of its scenic beauty and interest ; but for all that, there is 
much in the county that is charmingly picturesque, although it lies 
somewhat out of the beaten track of tourists, and requires searching for. 

Cheshire may be described as a great plain, set in a frame of high 
ground, which in many localities offers views of a high order, although 
the component parts are not on a large scale. But even the plain, though 
exceedingly level, contains all the pleasant and sunny features of English 
pastoral life; while nowhere is the view so circumscribed as not to be 
relieved by the distant hills, which, if not so rich in the peculiar treasures 
of the plain, possesses others of different kind and vi&ue. To the E. 
A wild elevated district separates Cheshire from Derby and Stafibrdshire, 
extending from the valley of the Goyt, and forming the rugged country of 
Macclesfield Forest and Shutlingslow, to the S. of which the line is con^ 
tinned by Cloud Hill, Congleton Edge, and Mow Cop. The southern 
portion of Cheshire is continuous with the fertile pastures of Shropshire, 
but the western setting of the frame is furnished by the Peckforton range, 
and the high grounds that mark the course of the Dee. The Delamere 
Forest, one of the prettiest alternations of hill and woodland to be found 
in England, is almost the only break in the great central plain, and even 
this soon merges into the hills and defiles that fringe the Mersey estuary 
from Alvanley to Frodsham and Runcorn, and gradually die away as the 
Lancashire border is approached near Bowdon. Cheshire possesses two 
outlying districts, those of Wirral and Longdendale, which, as seen on 
the map, look very much like the respective handles of the casket. 
Kevertheless, they are extremely unlike each other, Wirral being marked 
by a tolerably uniform level^ broken only by the hillocks of Bidiston and 
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Storeton, while Longdendale is characterised by the lofty hills and moor- 
lands of the Pennine range. 

With the exception of the Dee, which, though it enters the sea after 
a short course through Cheshire, is properly a Welsh rather than a 
Cheshire river, the water basin is entirely formed by the millstone grit 
plateau that bounds the North Staffordshire and Derbyshire coalfields. 
From its recesses issue the Tame and the Goyt, which, with their united 
waters, form the commerce-laden bosom of the Mersey. From hence, also, 
rise the BoUin, the Wheelock, and the Dane, the two latter helping to 
swell the volume of the Weaver, which, rising in the Shropshire plain, 
has a somewhat stagnant, though very valuable career, through the salt- 
bearing districts. 

The oldest rocks that enter into the geological composition of the 
county belong to the carboniferous formation, and are chiefly millstone 
grit, with their subordinate beds. The limestone is principally represented 
by the Yoredale rocks that form the ridges of Bosley Minn and its 
neighbourhood, and are again seen further north at Staleybridge and the 
Saddleworth vallev, where they are 2000 feet thick. On the N.W. side 
of Mow Cop the snale and limestone crop out at Newbold Astbury, the 
effects of an anticlinal line that runs along the ridge. To the N. are the 
high grounds of Macclesfield Forest, extending as far as Longdendale and 
into lorkshire. The conical hill of Shutlingslow, the bold elevation 
of Cloud Hill, and the rugged escarpment of Congleton Edge, are all 
formed of different beds of these grits, which, as they approach Yorkshire, 
are developed on a large scale, though the scenery is not so varied. 

'inhere are four different beds of grit, with shales between each. The 
whole series is seen at Mottram, 3000 feet thick, but in their course south- 
ward they thin out more or less, until they disappear altogether in 
Staffordshire. The second bed cannot be traced further south than Shut^ 
lingslow, but at Cloud HiU the first, third, and fourth are seen, — the first, 
known as the Rough Bock, and forming the base of the coalmeasures ; 
while to the third the hill owes its massive character. Immediately on 
the other side of Congleton Edge is the most northerly limit of the 
North Staffordshire coalfield, known as the Biddulph trough, which is 
formed by two beds of grit passing underneath the coalmeasures, and 
cropping out on the Edge and Mow Cop. 

The Coalmeasures that form the southern portion of the Cheshire, or 
more properly the Lancashire coal-field, repose on the Bough Bock, and 
are worked between Stockport and Macclesfield to within half-a-mile of 
the latter town. They are here superficially covered by the Boulder clay, 
and soon pass under the river, taking a N.W. dip and overlaid by the Lower 
New Bed and drift. In the neighbourhood of Macclesfield the collieries 
are not of so much importance as they are nearer to the Lancashire 
border, where some of the pits, and notably that of Dukinfield, are the 
deepest in England. The carboniferous beds are much disturbed all 
through the district. The valley of the Goyt itself is formed by a 
synclinal line towards which the coal-beds dip E. and W. An anti- 
clinal passes between Mellor and Marple, and can be traced aa far as Forest 
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Chapel, where it splits into two, the coal-beds rising towards it firom the 
Goyt trough on the E. and the Cheshire plain on the W. One branch of 
this saddle passes to the E. of Shutlingslow, which is capped with mill- 
stone grit and shows the limestone cropping out on the N.E. The other 
runs down S. to Cloud Hill and Mow Cop, where it exposes the shales at 
Kewbold Astbury as before mentioned. It finally disappears at Madeleyi 
where the Bunter sandstone wraps round the extremity of the Potteries 
coal-field. 

With the exception of a small portion of that pear-shaped Lias patch 
between Wem and Audlem, and some Permian beds at Morbury, near 
Stockport, the whole of the remainder of Cheshire consists of the Upper 
Saliferous Trias, or Keuper beds, and the underlying Bunter sandstone-— 
the intermediate Muschelkalk being entirely wanting in this county. The 
water-stones (Lower Keuper) are seen 2 m. S. of Macclesfield in close 
contact with the lower coalmeasures, and also in the course of the Bollin 
between Quarry Bank and Bowdon. 

A considerable dislocation runs from Leek in Staffordshire past Bosley 
to Rosthem and Lymm, forming the N.E. boundary of the Cheshire salt- 
field. Mr. G. W. Ormerod considers it probable that Rosthem Mere is 
situated on this line, and is perhaps the result of it. To the S. of 
Cheshire the Upper Red Marls extend along the base of Congleton Edge 
and Mow Cop, where they are in contact with the carboniferous limestone, 
and thence continue southwards to Madeley and Audlem, though much 
covered by drift. The district between Malpas (at the S.W. comer of the 
Peckforton Hills) and Congleton, is a trough or broad valley of gypseous 
and saliferous beds of the Keuper — in other words the Great Cheshire Salt 
Tield — extending thence to Northwich and embracing all the principal 
salt-works which lie more or less near the banks of the rivers Weaver and 
Wheelock. The most easterly place where salt has been found is at 
Lawton, on the Staffordshire border, where the gypseous beds abut on the 
coal. The following are some of the heights compared with the sea-level 
at which salt has been found (Ormerod, * Geol. Soc. Journal ') :— 



Lawton 


. • Bock-salt 290 feet above aea-Ievel. 


Northwich 
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65 


Winsford 
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Mars ton 
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27 


Wheelock 
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93 above 


Middlewich 
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FrocUbam 
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260 „ 



This is sufficient to show that the district is traversed by great dislo- 
cations. The rock-salt occurs for the most part in two beds. At Winsford 
the upper bed is 120 ft. thick, and at Northwich about 90, the salt bein^ 
impure in each case. Below it is a bed of indurated clay called " Stone 
(33 to b6 ft.), succeeded by the second bed, the lower portion of which is 
the great repository from which the rock-salt supplies are drawn. To the 
N. of Northwich, salt is not found further than Budworth and Pickmere, 
both of which pools are probably due to the subsidences of the surface 
from the melting of the salt-beds underneath. 
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To the ^. of Cheshire, the same fault which cuts ofif the salt-field has 
taken great effect at Alderley £dge, on one side of which are seen the 
Lower Keuper beds with copper-bearing strata, and on the other the 
Bunter sandstone. The latter is seen also at Timperley — along the valley 
of the Bollin — and again underlying the terrace ridge from Hoo Green by 
Leigh to Lymm, and on to HiU Cliff near Warrington. From thence it 
fringes the Red Marl all round by Runcorn, Frodsham, nearly to Tar- 
porley, forming the ranges of the Peckforton Hills, Beeston Rock, and the 
rising ground on the banks of the Dee. 

In Wirral the Upper Red and variegated sandstones of the Bunter are 
frequently seen, overlaid unconformably by the Keuper, though they have 
evidently suffered much denudation prior to the deposition of the latter. 
These beds are of peculiar interest to the fossil collector from the 
occurrence of Cheirotherium footsteps all through the district. Mr. 
Ormerod estimates the thickness of the Trias in Cheshire as follows ; — 

Feet 
Gypeeoos and Soliferons beds ». ., *. •• 700 

WaterBtones 400 

Banter Sandstone » ». ». .. 600 

1700 

Few counties afford better opportunities for studying the drift than 
Cheshire — at least in its eastern portion. All over the S. the Triassic 
strata are more or less covered by it, but the level character of the country 
does not offer many sections. However the ravine-like nature of the 
district round Macclesfield and Stockport shows the boulder clay and 
valley gravels containing shells, to great perfection. 

Localities iNTEBESTina to the Geologist. 

Limestone and shales of Newbdd JMhury, 

Millstone grit at Mow Cop and Cloud HiU. 

Coalmeasure shales, with goniatites at Dukinfield, on the banks of the 
Tame. 

Keuper beds (copper-bearing) at Alderley Edge and MoUram 8t, 
Andrew's: 

Triassic strata at Lymm, Dareshury^ Weston near Runcorn, Tar^ 
parleyj and Storeton Hill, all containing foot-tracks of Cheirotherium 
Kaupii. 

Salt-mines at Northvnchy Marston, and WinWord. 

Drift (boulder clay and gravels) at Macclesfield, where great numbers of 
shells were found at the cemeterv. 

Drift beds at Bredhury, near Stockport (marine shells). 

" Till " at Hyde. 

Pleistocene deposits near Birkenhead, 

Forest beds at Leasowes, 

Glaciation marks at Bidston EiU^ 
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The Flora of Mid-Cheshire is intermediate between that of the N. and 
S. counties of Britain. East of Macclesfield that of the high grounds is 
akin to the West Hiding of Yorkshire, while in the west the botany of 
Wirral is more various and southern in character. The marl-pits and 
inland meres of Mid-Cheshire render it almost 8ui generis for aquatic 
plants and r-ecds. 



IL— INDUSTRIAL EESOUKCES. 

I.— SHROPSHIRE- 

Although Shropshire cannot be included amongst the manufacturiDg 
counties, it contains within its boundaries a very fair share of the economic 
riches of the earth, about half of its population being engaged in specific 
trades and pursuits, while the other half is supported by agriculture. 
, The metalliferous mines are nearly all found in the mountainous portion 
of the county, between Bishop's Castle and Minsterley. The district 
which yields them is entirely occupied by Lower Silurian rocks (p. ix) of 
Lingula and Llandeilo age, and has long been known for its mineral 
wealth. " In 1190, Richard I. granted a charter conveying the * Forest of 
Tenefrestanes ' to the Baron of Cans ; and there are so many references 
to the lead found in the neighbourhood, as to prove that the veins 
were extensively worked in the 13th and 14th centuries. In Eyton's 
'Antiquities of Shropshire,' cartloads of lead are spoken of; but whether 
kad-ore or pure lead is not stated, though it is certain that smelting 
operations were performed near the mines." — Morton, Mining imple- 
ments of Roman age, together with a pig of lead, were found near 
Snead, at the bottom of a trench called the Roman Vein, which is the most 
valuable vein in the district. 

In 1871 the number of Lead mines in Shropshire was 8, producing 
nearly 7672 tons of lead-ore and lead in proportion. Of these the princiml 
and most prolific was the Snailbeach Mine, near Minsterley, which yieloed 
nearly half the total amount. 

Copper is not worked to any extent, there being only 2 oopper-mines 
in Shropshire : viz., at Westcott and Ciive, on the N. side of Grinshill. 
Copper-mining in Shropshire has been at a very low ebb since 1870. It is 
worked in horizontal beds in the Triassic strata as at Alderley, Cheshire 
(Kte. 13), and not in lodes as at Cornwall. Id addition to the lead, 
the Stiperstone mines yield a small quantity of zinc-ore and barytes, the 
other productions being only valuable to the mineralogist They consist 
of quartz, chalcedony, calcite, witherite, malachite, redruthite, galena, 
minium, &c. 

Iron ore, in the shape of argillaceous carbonate and blackband, is largely 
worked in the neighbourhood of Coalbrook Dale, Madeley, Lilleshall, tnul 

^Shropshire & Cheshire,'\ h 
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the coal-basin generally. In 1871, 415,972 tons were raised, of the value 
of 57,083Z. It is all used in the ironworks, and none is sent out of the 
county, Shropshire supplies a very fair proportion of the pig-iron that is 
sent into the market. Out of 25 furnaces there were in blast, in 1871, 
19, which produced annually 129,467 tons. The works principally belong 
to the Companies of Coalbrook Dale, Madeley, and Old Park. Attached 
to them are 218 puddling-fumaces and 28 rolling-mills. 

The process of iron manufacture in Shropshire is so similar to that of 
other places, that it is needless to describe it in detail. It will be sufficient 
to notice that the Coalbrook Dale Works have always had a specialty for 
fine castings of extreme delicacy, a good example of which was seen in the 
iron gates at the Exhibition of 1851. 

As regards the capabilities of the Shropshire iron and coal field, the 
north-eastern portion of it will be found to be now most productive, owing 
to the extension of mining-operations underneath the Permian and New 
l^ed sandstone. The distinct of Coalbrook Dale is beginning to show signs 
of exhaustion. There are 59 collieries at present working in Shropshire. 
From these collieries about 1,350,000 tons of coal are annually raised. 

The Forest of Wyre contains near the western side, as far as it has been 
explored, 3 beds of coal — 1 ft. 10 in., 2 ft., and 4 ft. in thickness respectively, 
^'hese are all in the upper measures. Both this coalfield and those of the 
Clee Hills, Leebotwood, and Shrewsbury fields are scarcely worth talking 
about as a commercial industry. The Coalbrook Dale field is 28 square 
miles in area, and possesses 27 ft. of coal in 1200 ft. of coal measures. Mr. 
Hull (writing in 1859) computed that the original quantity of coal in it 
was 43,000,000 tons, and that the total quantity worked out and lost was 
about 28,000,000 ; leaving for future use only 15,000,000, which would 
be exhausted in about 20 years from that time. This limit is now reached ; 
but the opening of one or two collieries by Lord Granville, under the New 
Red, will avail to lengthen their duration of existence. 

The minor manufacturing industries of Shropshire are few, and include 
pottery and tobacco-pipes, a veiy old-established trade at Broseley; an 
important encaustic tile maimfactory, carried on by Messrs. Maw, at 
Benthall ; as also one of draining-pipes at Newport ; flannels at Oswestry 
and Shrewsbury ; carpets at Bridgnorth. There is much valuable builds 
ing stone in the county. That of Grinshill, between Shrewsbury and 
Wem, on the New Red sandstone, has been largely used for churches, 
public buildings, and gentlemen's seats. Limestone of good quality is 
quarried at Oreton, and valuable road-metal is obtained from the " Dhu 
Stone" of the Clee Hills. 

The county of Salop, however important may be its several branches of 
manufacture, ranks rather amongst the agricultural counties of England, 
and in this respect more as a grazing than a corn-growing district. For 
this, the large extent of New and Old Red sandstone that prevails, renders 
it fitting, the land of the W., approaching the Welsh borders, being hilly 
and poor. Amongst the local peculiarities of the cattle, it may be men- 
tioned that the Bishop's Castle neighbourhood is celebrated for a good breed 
of cattle of dark-red colour, whilst the district known as the Forest of Clun 
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yields good mountain ponies, and a small breed of sheep, the mutton of 
which is highly prized by bonvivants. 

According to the Agricultuml Statistics of the Board of Trade, Shrop- 
shire consisted in 1878 of 841,167 acres, supporting a population of about 
250,000. Of this acreage 705,215 acres were under crops of all kinds, 
165,496 under com, 59,960 under green crops, and 390,854 under grass. 
About 136,465 cattle, 494,340 sheep, and 67,435 pigs were reared. There 
were about 30,000 horses. 

The corn-crops consist of wheat, barley, oats, beans, and peas ; and the 
principal green-crop is that of swedes. 
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may fairly be divided into half manufacturing and half agricultural interest.^ 
and possesses almost a monopoly of two of Kngland^s most valuable 
industries — salt and silk. As a metalliferous county, its only product 
18 copper, worked somewhat extensively in the Keuper formation of the 
New Red sandstone at Alderley Edge, where it is found not in lodes, as 
in Cornwall, but in horizontal cuperiferous beds. From the 'Mining 
Statistics' we learn that these Alderley mines yielded, in 1871, 8608 tons 
of copper-ore of the value of 34,000?. The ultimate quantity of copper 
obtained was 172 tons, of the value of 23,5702. In addition to the copper, 
occur ores of cobalt, manganese, carbonate of lead, galena, barytes, and 
oxide of iron. The carbonate of lead is in the shape of crystals, dissemi- 
nated through the rock, and is separated from the matrix by maceration 
and washing when it is ready for smelting. The cobalt and manganese 
are found and treated in the same way, and the water used in the working 
of them is allowed to settle, when the red or yellow ochre, of which it is* 
full, subsides and is then smelted for the iron that it contains. " The 
process by which the copper is separated from the sand, and thrown down 
in a metallic state, is very beautiful, and probably the only one by which 
the result could be accomplished successfully in a commercial point of 
view, as its averajje percentage of ore is not more than 2*5. The rock is ma- 
cerated in a solution of muriatic acid, then filtered ; and the ' copper liquor,' 
of a rich deep green, is pumped into reservoirs of wood. Into these old 
scrap-iron is thrown, and the acid, leaving the copper, seizes the iron, which 
it dissolves, while the copper is precipitated in a metallic state. On the 
completion of the process the residuum, consisting of 80 parts of copper and 
20 of iron, is collected and sent in sacks to St. Helen's and Swansea to be 
smelted." — Hvll, 

In a small degree, and very un profitably, copper has been worked in the 
Bickerton hills. 

As a coal-producing district, Cheshire does not rank high, although a 
very considerable portion of the county is occupied by the coalmeasures, 
extending from Wildboar Clough, by Macclesfield and Stockport, into 
Lancashire. There are na iron-works at all within this area, and the coals 
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laised from the 29 collieries, which in 1871 amounted to 975,000 tons, are 
principally used in the factories and local consiunption. Generally speak- 
ing the collieries are but of small size ; but at Dukinfield there is one of the 
extraordinary depth of 2150 ft. To scientific men this pit was specially 
Interesting, for in it was taken a series of observations as to temperature at 
increasing depths of mines. It was found that 51° was the invariable 
temperature throuojhout the year at a depth of 17 ft., and that for every 
83*2 ft. there was an increase of 1°. 

Salt — The geological features gf the salt district of the Triassic or New Ked 
sandstone are detailed in pa<];e xv. The salt trade is altogether confined to 
a few localities, there beinoj 32 salt proprietors in Northwich and neighbour- 
hood ; 30 in Over and Winsford; 3 in Sandbach. - In these are included 
salt manufacturers as well as rock-salt owners. For description of mines 
at Northwich, the tourist mi^st Tefer to Rte. 20. 

The largest trade by far is carried on in the white salt, the ordinary house- 
hold salt of consumption,' which is evaporated from the brine. The brine 
is first pum^ied into a reservoir, and then taken by pipes into salt-pans, which 
vary in size from 40 to 100 ft. in length, and are separated from each other 
by pathways to allow the workmen to stir up and rake off the salt. 

Underneath these are furnaces, which are cai>able of regulation as to the 
bent, and thus producing the various qualities of salt required. Fishing- 
salt, which crystallizes in large cubical crystals, is obtained by a heat of 
lOO'^, so as to cause great slowness of evaporation ; for common coarse 
salt a heat of 130" is obtained, and for lump salt a heat of 225° is required, 
so as to produce boiling agitation, and cause the crystals of muriate of soda 
to fall to the bottom. As soon as these processes are finished the heat is 
diminished, and the salt raked out and put into tubs to be drained, and 
then dried in stove-houses. ** It is estimated that every pint of brine con- 
tains 6 ounces of salt, and to make 100 tons of salt about 60 tons of coal 
are required." The trade of Northwich and Winsford is the manufacture- 
of salt by the eva]X)ration of the water from the brine. In 1875 it is 
calculated 1,500,0()0 tons of salt were produced, 1,000,000 for export; 
350,000 for chemical works, 100,000 for agricultural purposes, 60,000 
k>r domestic use. 'inhere were in that year 1261 salt-pans, employing over 
3000 men in Cheshire; 150 more are engaged in rock-salt mining. — 
Encycl. Brit, art, * Cheshire,* The make of salt in the Cheshire districts 
is about six times as lai^ge as that from Worcestershire. 

With building atone Cheshire is very fairly supplied, the chief, indeed 
the only quarries being in the New Hod Sandstone, the millstone grit and 
coalmeasuro sandstones. Of the former the best known Are the quarries at 
Bidston, Flaybrick, Weston, Frodsham, and Storeton. Mow Cop and 
Congleton Edge yield a first-class stone from the millstone grit ; Kerridge 
and Five-ashes from the coalmeasures. 

In agriculture Cheshire has long held a high position for the richness of 
its pastures and its splendid dairy farms, the average size of which is from 
50 to 150 acres. " The effect of the dairy husbandry may be observed all 
through the county. Land is ploughed in order to bear winter fodder for 
cattle, and to \mprove pastures overrun with cows. The sheep husbandry, 
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which is so profitable to the farmers in other counties, is scarcely known in 
Cheshire. Sheep do not go well with cows, as they pick out the finest 
herbage before it is long enough for the cowh to graze. 8ome few are kept 
to consume the grasses which the cows refuse ; they are seldom kept over 
the year, and are sold as soon as any profit is realized. Grass-land is con- 
sidered so much more valuable than arable, that most leases contain a 
clause that not more than one-fourth of the farm shall be ploughed. A 
soil which is rather stiff is considered the best .or grass, esjwcially if there 
be a substratum of marl, which is the case in mai\v parts of the county. 
A very' rich loam is not considered so good for pastures where cheese is 
made as one less fertile, as it is apt to make the cheese heave.'' 

The county, which has a population of 561,201, contained, according to 
the Agricultural Statistics for 1878, 705,41)3 acres, of which 81,729 only 
were under com, and 32,427 under green crops, the gra.ss-land amounting to 
355,700. Thus the percentage of com crops only amounts to 19*0 of the 
wholel The number of cattle maintained is 155,750, being 27 per cent, to 
every 100 acres — 116,426 sheep and 65,390 pigs. The total of horses = 
22,897. Tlie portion of the county which lies in proximity to the great 
cities and towns is valuable for market gardens, and immense quantities 
of vegetables are grown ; the neighbourhood of. Krolsham being famous 
for its potatoes, and Altrincham for it« carrots and onions. The former, 
indeed, is so celebrated, that it is known as the Altrincham or greentop 
carrot. 

Of manufactures, by far the most important is that of silk, which is 
almost a Cheshire specialty. In the towns at the north-east portion of 
the county, such as Stockport, Hyde, Dukinfield, Mottraui, &c., cotton- 
spinning is the staple employment ; but in Macclesfield, Congleton, and 
the villages surrounding, such as Sutton, Lanuley, Hollington, Hainow, &c., 
nearly all the population is devoted to silk, although the trade is not such 
a very old one, the first silk mill bein«; established in Macclesfield only in 
1756, and in Congleton still later. Silk in the state of cocoons is princi* 
pally supplied to this country from Japan and China, though of late years 
the planting of mulberry-trees and the rearing of the silkworm has been 
largely carried on on the Continent, and is very soon likely to become 
an important branch of industry in England through the agency of the 
Silk Supply Association. Curiously enough, wlieu it arrives in the raw 
state in England, it has to be sent to France or Italy to be reeled, there 
being no body of factory operatives who have hitherto been taught how to 
reel silk, although ihstmction in this necessary branch is likewise in con- 
templation. The raw silk, when properly reeled, consists of a delicate con- 
tinuous thread formed by an aggregate of the fine silkworm filaments, and it 
becomes needful, before it can be made sufficiently hard for the purposes of 
the weaver, to give it into the hands of the silk thrower, or throwster. 
Manv silk throwers are also silk manufacturers, but for a considerable 
period, and particularly when Spitalfields was the chief locale of the trade, 
it was a separate branch. The operation, which requires some complex 
machinery, consists in spinning and twisting the silk into a coherent and 
continuous thread. 'Hn plain silk-weaving the process is much the 
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same as that for weaving woollen or linen, but the weaver is assisted by a 
machine for the even distribution of the warp, which frequently consists of 
8000 separate threads in a width of 20 inches. Satin derives its lustre from 
the great proportion of the warp being left visible, and the piece being 
afterwards passed over heated cylinders. The pile, which constitutes the 
peculiaritv of velvet, is produced by the insertion of short pieces of silk 
thread, which cover the surface so entirely as to conceal the interlacings of 
the warp and the weft." 

The following is a brief epitome of the cotton and silk trades as found in 
Cheshire, which naturally give employment to a very large population : — 

Calico printers . . 13 Stockport and neighbourhood. 

Candlewick spinners 40 Nearly all at Stockport. 

Carpet manufacturers 1 Wildboar Clough. 

Cotton doublers .. 7 Stockport. 

Cotton spinners .. 120 Stockport, Hyde, Dukinfield, Staley 

Bridge, &c. 

Cotton manufacturers 66 Stockport. 

Cotton waste spinner 1 Disley. 

Cotton weaver .. 1 Staley Bridge. 

Flock willower .. 1 Stockport. 

Flax spinner .. .. 1 Stockport. 

Fringe maker .. .. 1 Macclesfield. 

Fustian cutters .. 17 All at Lymm. 

Silk finisher .. .. 1 Macclesfield. 

Silk manufacturers.. 44 Macclesfield and Congleton. 

Silk weavers .. .r 6 Macclesfield. 

Silk printer .. .. 1 Macclesfield, 

^ilk spinners .. .. 2 Congleton. 

Silk throwers .. .. 64 Congleton and Macclesfield. 

These numbers do not imply that there are so many distinct mills and 
factories, as many silk manufacturers carry on the business of silk throwing, 
just as cotton manufacturers do that of spinning. The peculiarities of the 
cotton trade will be described under Lancashire, which has its separate 
Handbook. 



III.— COMMUNICATIONS. 

I.- SHROPSHIRE. 

For an agricultural district few counties are better supplied with facili- 
ties for travelling than Salop, mainly owing to its being on the high road 
between South Wales and Lancashire on the one hand, London and North 
Wales on the other. 

The Great Western and London and North-Westem systems supply 
the county for the most part. Access from South Wales is given by the 
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jointly worked line of the Hereford, Ludlow, and Shrewsbwy, From this 
a branch is thrown oflf (Great Western Kailway) from Woqferton, to 
Tenbury and Bewdley, there joining the Severn valley. A second cross 
connection is given by the branch from Craven Arms to Wenlock and 
3uildvxi8y while to the W. runs from the same junction (Craven Arms) 
the short line to Bishop's Castfe, and the important trunk rly. of the 
Central Wales, to Knighton, Llandrindod, Llandovery, Caermarthen, and 
Swansea. A direct route is thus opened from Manchester and Liverpool to 
the western parts of South Wales. The Severn Valley follows the course 
of that river from Worcester, or rather Hartlebury Junct., entering Shrop- 
shire at Bewdley, and running by Bridgnorth to Ironbridge and Shrews- 
bury. At Bnildwas it is joined by the Cocdhrook Dale and Wellington line, 
which, together with the Wolverhampton, Welli'nglon, and Shrewsbury 
Rly., accommodates the Shropshire coalfield. The remainder of this busy 
district is served by the London and North- Western, a portion of which, 
the Shropshire Union, connects Stafford with Newport, Wellington, and 
Shrewsbury. A subsidiary branch of the same company bisects the coal- 
field to Cocdport, near Ironbridge. 

So much for the southern portion of the county ; but once past Shrews- 
bury the two great systems diverge, each going its own way. The Great 
Western has a route to Manchester by the Wellington, Market Drayton, 
and Nantwich line, and on to Chester and Birkenhead through Oswestry 
(Gobowen June.) and Chirk, The London and North-Westem line runs 
from Shrewsbury to Wem, Whitchurch, Nantwich, and Crewe, Another 
branch of the London and North-Westem shortens by way of Mai pas and 
Tattenhall the route between Whitchurch and Chester. At Whitchurch the 
Cambrian system, which is worked in harmony with the London and 
North- Western Company, commences by a line to Ellesmere and Whit- 
tington, thence to Oswestry and Aberystwith through Montgomeryshire, 
Another section of the same line runs direct from Shrewsbury to join the 
main line at Welshpool, throwing off a short branch to Minsterley, 
Another line, hitherto worked under difBculties, is called the Shrews- 
bury, North Wales, and Potteries Rly., and runs from Llanyblodwell to 
Shrewsbury, not having reached the Potteries yet. 

Canals. — The local canals in Shropshire are : 1. The Shrewsbury 
canal, which starts from the Severn near that town, and runs N. of 
Wellington through the coal district to Coalport. The latter portion was 
the original Shropshire canal, the first ever made in the county. A 
branch is sent off from near Eyton, past Newport, to join the Birmingham 
and Liverpool canal, which is carried near the N.E. boundary to Market 
Drayton and Nantwich. The Chester and Ellesmere canal serves as a 
waterway to the N.W, comer, and is remarkable for the gigantic works 
on its course. Its different ramifications are these; "a branch passes 
northward near Ellesmere, Whitchurch, Nantwich, and the city of Chester 
to Ellesmere Port on the Mersey (Rte. 25) ; another in a S.E. direction^ 
through the middle of Shropshire towards Shrewsbury on the Severn; 
and a third, in a south-westerly direction, by the town of ( )swestry to the 
Montgomeryshire canal near Llanymynach— its whole extent, including 
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the Chester canal incorporated with it, being about 112 miles." — Smiles, 
Telford's greatest works on this canal were the Chirk aqueduct over the 
Ceiriog (lUe. 9), and Pontcysylltau over the Dee, near Llangollen. 
Telford was also the engineer of the Shrewsbury canal, the work of which 
was so far interesting that a new principle was adopted by him in his 
bridges. Writing in 1795, he says : " Although this canal is only 18 miles 
long, yet there are many important works in its course, several locKs, a 
tunnel about half a mile long, and two aqueducts. For the most con- 
siderable of these I have just recommended an aqueduct of iron, it has 
been approved, and will be executed under my direction, upon a principle 
entirely new, and which 1 am endeavouring to establish with regard to the 
application of iron." 



II.--€HESHIRE. 

The systems that give railway accommodation to Cheshire are the 
London and North- Western, Great Western, Cheshire Midland, Midland, 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and the North Staffordshire. The 
most important of them is the London and North- Western, which, entering 
the county near Crewe, its great manufacturing junction, sends radiations 
northwards like a fan, that on the right running to Alderley, Stoc^kport, 
and Manchester, and sending off a short branch from Sandbach to Norths 
tvich. The middle line is the great trunk line between London and Scot-> 
land, and runs through the most fertile portion of Cheshire to Hartford 
Bridge and Warrington. A branch from Whitchurch by Tattenhall to 
Chester makes the shortest route from Shrewsbury to Chester. Its othei: 
branches are a short line from Acton to Northwich, and the direct 
Liverpool line from Preston Brook to Kuncom, where it crosses the 
Mersey (Rte. 17). The left wing of the fan is formed by the Chester 
and Holyhead, an equally important trunk line to Ireland. The same 
pompany have a branch from Stockport to Macclesfield, thus including 
the silk district in the carrying system. The Manchester and Buxton 
line enters the county on the extreme E., and has a course of a few 
miles from Whaley Bridge to Stockport. The Great Western obtains 
access to Manchester and Liverpool through Cheshire. It enters the 
county on the W. at Gresford, and at Chester bifurcates — to the N.W. 
running through the district of Wirrall to Birkenhead, where frrry boats 
are in constant activity to the opposite shore — to the N.E. to Frodsham 
and Warrington, whence the company has running powers over the London 
and North- Western rails to Manchester. Neither of these lines is confine^ 
to the Great Western Rly., but are jointly worked with the London and 
North- Wentem. There are two short branches on them ; one to the littlq 
waterin2;-place of Parkgate, the other from Sutton to Helsby, cutting off 
an angle, so that the passengers from Birkenhead to Manchester may save 
going round by Chester. 

The Cheshire Midland principally accommodates the salt districts, which 
until of late years were without any railways at all. It commences at 
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Altrincham, where it takes up the running from a short line called th6 
Manchester South Junction and Altrincham, and then plunges into the 
heart of Cheshire to Knutsford and North wich, Delamere, Tarvin, and 
•Clu^ster. It thence runs to Winsford in one direction, to Winnington in 
another, and to Frodsham in a third, so tliat all tiie saline districts are. put 
into direct communication with one another, as also with their port. 

The Midland Company has only a short course through Cheshire. It 
approaches Manchester from Buxton, entering the county at Marple, and 
keeping close to the E, boundary, at the corner of which it joins the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rly. The Midland obtains a share of 
the silk district traffic by a short branch from Marple, through BoUington 
and Macclesfield. 

The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, is what we may teriA a 
border line^ A portion of its main line from Manchester to Hull runs 
through the eastern handle of Cheshire, sending off a branch to Hyde and 
Stockport, and serving the factory districts of Mottram and Glossop. From 
Stockport it obtains an entry to Liverpool by means of a line through 
Cheadle, Lyinm, Warrington, Widncss, and Gai*ston, the greater portion 
of which runs (as far as Warrington) on the S. bank of the Mersey. 
This rly. is, however, a sort of " highway of nations " as it is used also by 
the Midland, London and North- Western, and by the North Staffordshire, 
which finds its principal customers in the silk district. It starts from 
Crewe en route tor the Potteries, but at Harecastle sends an important 
branch to the N. to Congleton and Macclesfield. By means of this line 
Manchester and Macclesfield obtain another and independent route to 
London. Last and least is the little Hoylake line, a local railwayette 
which brings the Liverpool business men from their offices to the seaside j 
but Birkei^ead should not be passed over in connection with locomotion, 
without mention of its street tramways, which have there proved such a 
success, and are likely to be the pioneers of a great movement. 

Canals, — The Grand Trunk Canal, before the age of railways one of 
the first means of communication that existed in Central England, enters 
Cheshire from Stafifordshire, near Lawton or Harecastle. and thence tra- 
verses the salt districts of Wheelock, Winsford, and Northwich, to Preston 
Brook, where it joins the Bridgewaier Canal system. This enters the 
county at Ash ton near Stafford, and follows the course of the Mersey 
to Lynim. It leaves Warrington to the rt., and enters the high grounds in 
the North of Cheshire, forming a junction at Preston Brook with the 
Grand Trunk. It has its final termination at Runcorn, the scene of one of 
Brindley's finest works (Rte. 24). The Mersey and IrweU Canal is a shori 
eut between Warrington and Runcorn, so as to obviate the windings of 
the river. On the whole, however, the most important and valuable water; 
commrmication in Cheshire is the river Weaver. The surplus profits are 
paid to the country amounting to from £15,000 to £20,000 per annumi 

The Chester and Nantvnch Canal enters the county near Audlem, and 
runs to Chester, where it forms a junction with the Dee, and also with the 
Dee and Mersey Canal, the termination of which is Ellesmere Port on the 
Mersey. A branch is sent off to Middlewich, and another to Whitchurch. 
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The Macclesfield Canal starts from the Grand Junction at Harecastle, and 
nms to Congleton, Macclesfield, and Marple, where it unites with the Peak 
Fored Canal, between Whaley Bridge and Guide Bridge. It will be seen 
therefore that Cheshire is amply supplied with railway and canal accom- 
modation. 



IV.— HISTOEY AND ANTIQUITIES. 

I.— SHROPSHIRE. 

The history of Shropshire is of great interest to the antiquary on account 
of the abundant remains that are scattered over the county. The name of 
Salop apjiears to be of earlier derivation than that which is usually given, and 
perhaps may be derived from the Erse word «a, a stream, and luh^ a loop- 
thus describing the situation of the peninsula upon which the town stands. 
** The customary names of the shire and county town appear to date from 
the beginning of the 11th centy. only, for Lappeuberg mentions, on the 
authority of Ellis, that Scrob, a knight on the Welsh Marches, held lands 
imder King Edward the Confessor in Hereford, Worcester, and Salop. No 
doubt he found it very desirable to restore and maintain the ancient fort 
on the hill at the stream top: very possibly he so enlarged ai.d improved 
it, that it came to be called Scrobbesbyrig instead of Salopesbyrig ; and it 
may be noticed that one pronunciation of the town's name, Shro'sbury^ 
closely approximates to the knight's, and there is also a close resemblance 
between Scrobshire and Shropshire." — Athenoeum, 

The Severn appears to have been the dividing line between the British 
tribes of the Comavii on the W. and the Ordovices on the E., while a 
portion of the southern district was inhabited by the Silures ; but after the 
subjugation of the Celtic principalities by the Roman arms, the county was 
included in the province of Flavia Csesariensis. There seems to be little 
douht but that the victorious forces of Ostorius Scapula penetrated into 
Shropshire and finally overcame within its boundaries the British kingCarac- 
tacus, although the actual site of the battle is adhtic sub judice. Of U\e 
Roman occupation we have most interesting traces, and particularly of tha 
period of the decline of their tenancy in Britain, From its position as a 
Wder county Shropshire obtained i'rom a very early date a reputation of 
being unsafe as a residence, on account of the exposure of its western 
border to the savage tribes of the Welsh mountains. It was, to cite a 
writer on land measurement of the time of Nerva, an " ager arcifinius," a 
border district, and from the necessity that existed of checking the encroach- 
ments of its wild neighbours, it became garnished with a series of forts, 
many of which in the Norman time were of great strength and importance. 
These border limits were called the Marches, and the Barons who held the 
properties were entitled Lords Marchers, who, says Camden, ''exercised 
within their respective liberties a sort of Palatinate jurisdiction, and held 
courts of justice to determine controversies among their neighbours, and pre- 
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scribed for several privileges and imTnunities, one of which was that the 
Kinpi's writs should not run here in some causes. But notwithstanding that, 
whatever controversies arose concernins: the right of Lordship or their extent, 
such were only (ieterniinable in the King's courts of justice. We find these 
styled formerly Marchiones de Marchi^ Walliae, Marquises of the Marches 
of Wales, as appears by the * Red Book ' in the Exchequer, where we read 
that at the coronation of Queen Eleanor, consort to Henry III., these Lords 
Marchers of Wales, viz., John Fitz-Alan, Ralph de Mortimer, John de 
Monmouth, and Walter de Clifford, in behalf of the Marches, did claim in 
their right to provide silver spears and bring them to support the square 
canopy of purple silk at the coronation of the Kings and Queens of 
England." 

Later on, the jurisdiction of the Marches assumed a much higher and 
more important character, it being considered as one of the rights and 
honours of the Princes of Wales to hold special Courts, either in their own 
persons or through their deputies, the Lords President of Wales. Ludlow 
liecame a royal residence and the centre of these Courts, which were held 
with great splendour until 1688, when the office of President was abolished, 
'i'he 13th and 14th cents, were stirrina: ones for Shropshire, on account of 
the irruptions of the Welsh under Llewelyn and the in^^urgent Bawns, 
Parliaments were held at Shrewsbury for the trial of Dafydd, the last 
native prince of Wales, and later on (temp. Richard H.) of Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, who was impeached by Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards 
Henry IV. Owain Glyndwr was the last who troubled the peace of the 
county to any serious extent ; but the battle of Shrewsbury (1403) termi- 
nated fatally for his ho|)es and those of the Earl of Northumberland. 

During the Civil Wars Shropshire generally was a staunchly royalist 
county, and Charles 1. had many occasions to feel grateful for contribu- 
tions of men and money, and for personal shelter. The various incidents 
which make up the interest of the history of Shropshire will be found undei* 
their respective localities. 

Of Early Works, such as circles, tumuli, &c., there are but few, and those 
few, as may naturally be expected, are to be found in the sequestered and 
hilly districts. There are some tumuli in the parish of Woolaston (Rte. 10), 
and one was opened near the ch. of Chmgunford (Rte. 6). 

Circles are found only on Comdon Mount (Rte. 5), viz., the' Marsh 
Pool Circle, the Whetstones, and Mitcheirs Fold, all grouped together. In 
their arrangement and probable foimdation Mr. Hartshome sees a great 
resemblance to Avebury. 

Camps and earthworks are tolerably numerous, and are placed just 
where we should expect to find them, guarding defiles of valleys and the 
passages of rivers. The figures denote the routes under which they are 
mentioned : — 

Boute 
3. Abdon Burf, near Ludlow. Date uncertain. 
9. Belan Bank, Alberbury. British. Guarding the passage of the 

Vymwy. 
9. Berth Hill, Baschurch. Anglo-Saxon. 
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Route . • 

1. Bodbury Ring, Church Stretton. British. 

1. Brockhurst, ditto. 

6. Bury Ditches, Clun. Supposed by Mr. Wright to be o*" Saxon 

origin. 

12. Bury Walls, Hawkstone. British. 

1. Caer Caradoc, Church Stretton. ) t> i.u r> •!.• i, 

6. Caer Caradoc, Knighton. \ ^*^ ^"*"'''- 

9 Castell Brogyntyn, Oswestry. British. 

1. Castle Ring, Church Stretton, British. 

3. Caynham Camp, Ludlow. Anglo-Saxon, 

3. Clee Burf, Ludlow. Uncertain, 

6. Ditches, Wenlock. British. 

8. Ebury Camp, Shrewsbury. Anglo-Saxon. 

6. Habberley Camp, Minsterley. British. 

3. Nordy Bank, Ludlow, lioman. 

1. Norton Cam]), Craven Arms. Roman, 

9. Old Oswestry. British. 

4. Quatford, Bridgnorth. Anglo-Saxon. 

t SSZtle. I Bishop's Castle. British. 

3, Titterstone Camp, Ludlow. Uncertain. 

The Walls. Anglo-Saxon. 
10. Woolaston. Anglo-Saxon. 

7. Wrekia earthworks, Wellington. British, 

Traces of the Roman occupation are obvious, not only in the camps marked 
as Roman, but in the magnificent remains of Uriconium (Wroxeter, Rte. 8), 
which are the most extensive of the kind in England. The other Salopian 
town of this era was Huyton of the 11 Towns, at which antiquaries have 
placed the ancient Rutunium (Rte. 9); and there was another place 
called Uxacona or Uxiconium, about which they are not agreed, some 
placing it at Red Hill, some to the N.W. of Shiffnal, others at Oaken Gates. 
Wherever it was, it was an miiraportant place. As Shropshire lay in the 
direct routes between Deva (Cherfter^on the north, and I sea Silurum (Caer- 
Iton) and Venta Silurum (Caerwent; in South Wales, several Roman roads 
tan across the county. The Watling Street entered it from the Staffordshire 
side, in its course from Pennocrucium (Penkridge) to Uxacona, while another 
branch ran southwards from Uriconium down the Church Stretton valley 
on its way to Magna (Kenchester) and Bravonium (near Leintwardine). 
The Portway (Rte. 1) was a British road between Caer Caradoc and Castlq 
Ring, near Ratlinghope, Offa*s Dyke was evidently a border line ot* 
Anglo-Saxon date, and is most clearly visible in the southern part of the 
count;y at Knighton, and the northern at Oswestry and Selattyn. Watt's 
Dyke is also observable near Oswestry. 

Castles. — From its position on the Marches, Shropshire possessed a g:ood 
many fortn, although few of them rose to the dignity of a castle. Ludlow, 
however, is an exception, for .in its history, extent, and grandeur, it fields 
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to very few in Eagland. Nearly all of the Shropshire castles are of thti 
same date. 

Bonte 

1, Acton Burnell. 13th centy. 
9. Alberbury. Very slight traces. 
10. Cans Castle. Korman. 

5. Clun. Norman, supposed to be the ** Garde Doloreux " of Sir ^ 
. Walter Scott. 

6. Hopton. 

1. Ludlow. Norman, with a<lditions and alterations of Elizabethan . 

date, and others still later. 
12. Middle Castle. Temp. Edw. III. 
10. ^Vattlesborough. Norman, 
9. "Whitting'ton. Norman. 

Of Shrawardime, Ellcsmere, Knockinand Bishop's Castle, only 
the sites are left. 

Ecclesiastical hwffdivgs are numerous and interesting, and especially the 
churches. By far the greater number are of Norman date, and present 
many beautiful details. The following are the monastic or conventual 
remains that are left, all, with the exception of Bromfield, in more or less 
ruin : — 

Boute 
1. Bromfield Priory ch. Norman arcades, E. Eng. 
4. Buildwas Abbey, 12th centy. Nave and chapter house. 
8. Haughmond Abbey, 1 2th centy. Norman, E. Eng. 
8. Lilleshall Abbey. Norman. 

7. Malius Lee chapel. E. Norman. 

8. Shrewsbury. 

Monastic remains of the Abbey. Normftn. 

Grey Friars. 

St. Nicholas chapel. Norman. 

6. Wenlock. Norman, E. Eng. 

7. White Ladies conventual ch. Norman. 

The churches of Shropshire are particularly rich in architectural details 
and monuments, and the ecdesiologist will find much to repay him in 
out-of-the-way country districts. Church restoration has been exten- 
sively carried on, and, generally speaking, very judiciously. 

Bonte 
1. Acton Burnell. Brass. 
4. Acton Kound. Norm. 

7. Albrighton. Norm, and E. Eng., and Dec. details. Monuments. 
4. Astley Abbott. Norm. 

3. Aston Botterell. Altar-tomb. 

4. Aston Eyre. Carving on tympanum. 
' 8. Atcham. Norm. - i 

6. Barrow. Norm. 
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Boate 

9. Baschiirch. Norm. 

8. Battlefield. 16th centy. ; very fine cburcli. 
4. Berrington. Saxon (?) font Effigy. 

3. Bitterley. Norm. font. Rood-loft. 

4. Bridgnorth — 

St. Leonard's. Collegiate. Oak roof. 
4. Broseley. Perp. 

2. Burford. E. Eng. Triptych painting. Organ screen. Monuments. 
4. Chelmarsh. Norm. Piscina. 

7. Child's Ercall. Font. 

6. Church-Preen. Stone building adjoining the church. 

1. Church Stretton. Norman doorway. 

4. Claverley. Trans.-Norm. Heads of capitals. Font. 

3. Cleobury. Norm. font. 

3. Cleobury Mortimer. E. Eng. Wooden spire. 

5. Clun. Norm. Lychgate. 

1. Ciindover. Norm. Monument by BoubiUiac, 

6. Culmington. Double piscina. 

7. Donington. Stained glass. 

11. EUesmere. Dec. Monuments. Stained glass. 
7. Eyton. Monuments. Stained glass. 

12. Hadnall. Monuments. 
5. Ilanwood. Norm. font. 

11. Hanmer. Tudor. Monuments. Stained glass. 

7. Hodnet. Monuments. 

4. K inlet. Blocked arches. Monuments. Stained glass. 
4. Leighton. Effigy. 

4. Linley. Norm. 8. doorway. 

9. Llanyblodwell. Octagonal tower. 
1. Ludford. Monuments. 

1. Ludlow. Perp. lantern tower. Stained glass. Norm. S. doorway. 

3. Mamble. Chapels. Monuments. Effigies. 

5. Minsterley. 

4. Morville. Norm. 

8. Newport. E. Eng. 

9. Oswestry. Very fine church. Monuments. 
7. Patshull. Stained giaxs. Altar-tombs. 

7. Pattingham. Norm., E. Eog., and Dec. 
1. Pitchford. Oak figures. 

5. Pontesbury. Colleuiate. 

4. Quatford. Norm, and 14th-centy. alterations. 
7. Shavington. Monuments. 

12. Shawbury. Saxon (?) font. 

7. Shiff^nal. Trans.-Norm. and Dec. Parvise to S. porch. 

8. Shrewsbury—* 

Abbey Church. Norm., E. Eng., and Dec. Stained glass. 
MonumentsL 
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Bouta 

Old St. Chad's. Norm. 

New St. Chud*8. Stained glass. 

St. Giles. Norm. 

St. Mary's. Norm., E. Eng., and Dec. E. window. Stained 

glass. Pulpit. Monuments. 
St. Michael's. Stained glass. 
St. Julian's. Monuments. 

1. Staunton Lacey. Romanesque work. E. Eng., with Dec alterations. 
8. Stoddesdon. Norm. Carved diwrway. Tiles. 

7. Tonge. E. Perp, Monuments very rich. 
4, Upton Cressett. Norm, door, 

8. Upton Magna. Fine church, restored by Street. 
3. Wheathill. Norm. door. 

12. Whitchurch, Stained glass. Monuments. Apse. 

3. Worfield. Screen. Monuments. 
8. Wroxeter, Norm. Altar tombs. 

Domestic. — This class of antiquities is tolerably abundant in Salop, 
although there is not the same profusion of timber houses that prevails in 
Cheshire, 

Boate 
8. Albright Hussey (moated). 

2, Bleatherwood Court. Henry VIII. 

7. Boscobel Mouse. Timber-and-plaster 

4, Bridgnorth. Bishop Percy's House (restored). 

1, Bromfield. Domestic buildings of Bromfield Priory« 

8, Edgmund Rectory, 14th centy. 
1, Frodesley Hall. Pilizabethan. 
1. Ludford Hall. 13th centy. 

1. Ludlow. The Reader's House — 17th centy. Lane Asylum — a little 
later. Bull Inn — panelling. Feathers Inn — timber-and-plaster. 
12. More ton Cc»rbet. 17 th centy. 

7. Patshull Old Hall. Timber-and-plaster. 

1. Pitchfonl Hall. Early part of 16th centy, Timber-and-plaster, 
6. Plash. Tudor style. 

8. Shrewsbury. Council House ; Ireland's Mansion ; Bernard's Hall ; 

Butcher's Row; Lloyd's House; Jones* Mansion; Drapers' 
Hall; Vaughan's Place; Rowley's Mansion; Whitehall; Bell 
Stone ; Market House ; Drapers' Almshouses. 
1, Stokesay. 13th centy. Castellated domestic 
6L Wenlock. Prior's residence. Old houses. Townhall. 

Modem, — Few counties possess such wealthy territorial properties m 
Salop, many of their owners having inhabited their ancestral acres for a 
great number of generations. Amongst the most important seats in the 
county are the following : — 
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Eoute 

1. Acton Biimell, Shrewsbury, 
12. Acton Revnald, Shrewsbury. 
4. Apley Park, near Bridgnorth. 

7. Apley Castle, near Wellington, 

8. Aqualate, Newport. 

8. Attingham Park, Shrewsbury. 
4. Badger Hall, Bridgnorth, 
11, Bettisfield, Ellesmere. 

3, Caynham Court, Ludlow. 
8. Chetwynd Park, Newport. 

1. Condover Park, Shrewsbury. 

4. Davenport, Bridgnorth, 
1. Down ton Castle, Ludlow. 
4. Gatacre Park, Bridgnorth. 

11. Grredington, Ellesmere. 

11, Halston, Oswestry * 

11. Hardwick Hall, Ellesmere, 

4. Kin let Hall, Cleobury Mortimer, 

8, Lilleshall Hall, Newport, 
10. Loton Park, Shrewsbury. 

8. Longner Hall, Shrewsbury. 

6, Lutwych Hall, Wenlock. . 

3. Mawley Hall, Cleobury. 
1. Oakley Park, Ludlow. 

7. PatshuU, Shiflfnal. 

9. Porkington, Oswestry, 

7. Shavington, Market Drayton, 

4. Stanley, Bridgnorth, 
7. Tonsje, Shiffnal. 

7. Weston Park, Shiffnal. 
4. Willey Park, Wenlock. 



n.— CHESHIRE. 



The early history of Cheshire appears with great probability to be bound 
up with its i)hy8iCo-<];eological features, seeing that the accounts of the 
earliest geographers agree very much with what our geological knowledge 
tells us must have been the case. In fact, since the time of man, and 
even as late as the occupation of the Romans, the north-west portion of the 
county has evidently undergone great changes. 

Ptolemy mentions that there were only two rivers between the mouth of 
the Dee (Seteia Portus) and the Ken (Moricamb), which of course would 
exclude the third one altogether, viz., the mouth of the Mersey, This, 
therefore, would seem to imply that the mouthsofthe Dee and Mersey were 
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identical^ and a careful consideration of the aspect of the district of Wirrall 
appears to confirm this view. ** It is generally acknowledged that at some 
distant period, the tides have risen considerably higher on the western coast 
than at present, and this is borne out by the appearance of the banks of all 
the Lancashire as well &s the Cheshire rivers, even without acceding to the 
common opinion, that the Ribble was once accessible for ships as high as 
the Boman station of Ribchester. With reference to this, several channels 
have been pointed out in the account of Wirral, by which the waters of the 
Mersey and Dee would have been made to communicate between that 
hundred and Broxton through a valley yet marked with shells and sea- 
sand, by a tide only a few feet higher than usual, and the same stream would 
also be led throng other valleys between West Kirkby and Wallasey and 
the rest of Wirral.'*— Ormerorf. 

From the mouth of the little river Gowy there is a valley a very 
few feet above high water, through which communication could easily 
be made through Backford to MoUington. It is quite plain, indeed, that 
the tide once Sowed that way ; and when, added to that, we have the 
names of Ince (Tnys = island) and the claims of the Abbot of St. Werburgh, 
in the reign of Edward III., to seawrack 3 miles up the valley, it is more 
than prol^ble that the high ground of Eirkby was an island, and that the 
Dee and Mersey had the same mouths 

In early British times the Gomavii were the inhabitants of Cheshire, but 
at the period of the Roman occupation it was included, like Shropshire, in the 
province of Flavia Csasariensis* The Romans continued their holding of the 
county for between 200 and 300 years. Deva (Chester, Rte. 23) seems to 
have been occupied imder Agricola, and to have been so held until the 
leigns of Diocletian and Maximian (a.d. 304). Various traces, in the 
shape of walls, coins, inscriptions, hypocausts, combine to make Chester one 
of the most interesting Roman cities in England ; and, although little or 
nothing is left of the roads that led to it, we have sufficient knowledge of 
their direction to make them out pretty distinctly, and in this we are helped 
by the names of the villages on thdr route. An important road led from 
Deva to Uriconium (Wroxeter), which, according to the Antonine Itinerary, 
passed through Bovium (placed by antiquaries at Bangor Iscoed), just 
within the borders of Flintshire and on the banks of the Dee, which, it 
must be borne in mind, had probably a somewhat different course to what it 
has now. 

From Deva a road ran north-east to the station of Veratinumy now 
Wilderspool, near Wanington (Rte. 26), and continued thence to Man^ 
eunium (Manchester), quitting Cheshire where it crossed the Dee at the 
small station marked Ad Fines et Flavice* From Veratinum, a road, Yr 
Iknield Street, ran southward to the station of OondcUej identified by an- 
tiquaries as Einderton, near Middle wich, and was most probably con- 
nected with Pennocrudum (Penkridge) in Staffordshire, and ultimately 
with Etocetum (Wall, near Lichfield). A cross road, marked as the 
Watling Street, joined Deva with the Condate and Yeratinum road at North- 
wich, passing through Tarvin and Delamere Forest The names of Stam- 

{Skropthire dt CT^/itre.] • 
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ford Bridge, Stretton, Walton, &c., are suflBciently oorrolwrative of the 
position of this road. Chester, according to Mr. Earle, is the Saxon Ceaster, 
derived from Castnim. *'Tbe true old Roman name had been Diva 
(Antoninus) and Colonia Divana (on a coin of Septimus Geta), and it waa 
while these names were buried in forgetfulness, after the Roman evacuatioa 
and during the presumed desertion of Diva, that the modem name took 
its rise. 

After the Saxon conquest, Chesliire was governed by the Mercian 
** ealdormen" under the West Saxon kings, until the invasion of the Danesy 
the traces of whose occupation may be found in the occasional names of 
places ending in *'* by." Subsequently the Saxon rule was restored, and it 
continued under Earl Leofric until the Norman coi>quest. Soon after this 
event. King William gave the county and earldom of Chester to Hugh 
Lupus, a famous warrior, though somiewhat corpulent, according to 
Ordericus Vitalis, ** being given much to hia belly, whereby in time he 
grew so fat that he could scarce crawl." The importance and extent of his 
possessions may be imagined by their embracing not only Cheshire proper, 
but the lands between the Mersey and the Bibble, Lanouhire not appear- 
ing at all as a territorial division in Domesday Book. 

^he line of Hugh Lupus expired in 1232, and soon afterwards Henry III» 
annexed the earldom to his crown, in the possession of which it remained 
evei' afterwards, with one or two exceptions. ^'By an Act passed in 
Kichard II.'s reign, the earldom was made into a principality, and was 
limited strictly for the future to the eldest son of tne reigning king, and 
though the Act was annulled by one of the first year of Henry IV., the 
earldom of Chester has ever since been granted in conjunction with 
the Principality of Wales. The county continued to be governed by its 
earls as fully and independently as it had been under the Norman earls, till 
Henry YIII., by Act of Parliament, made it subordinate to the crown of 
England *' (Prov. Hist, of Englomd), In the Civil Wars, Cheshire suffered 
as much, if not more, than almost any county ; Nantwicb, Chester, Middle- 
wich, Stockport, underwent sieges, together with a great number of private 
houses, whose owners suffered very considerably both in property and 
money ; while the battles of Tarvin, Rowton, Hoole Heathy Malpas, and 
Northwich, sufficiently betoken the severity of the struggle. 

Cheshire was always noted, as indeed it is now, for the number of its 
aristocracy and wealthy proprietors. For generations we find the same 
time-honoured names from the days of the Plantagenetsdown tothe Stuarts 
and to the present time. Of course many historical names have disappeared 
altogether, while others have dropped from their high estate, and have only 
the melancholy satisfaction of pointing to where their ancestors held sway. 
But what the troublous times of the middle ages and the hard blows of 
the Civil Wars could not do, the changes of the 19th centy. are doing. 
Manufactures and commerce are gradually pushing aside the old noblesse^ 
while nouveaux riches are taking their place, and to a certain extent it 
may be said that Cheshire is becoming a suburb of Manchester snd 
Liverpool. 
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The County Palatine of Cheshire affords ample inteoest to the antiquary, 
and particularly in the matter of churches and old houses. The Roman 
stations and roads have already been alluded to, and will be found detailed 
under their respective routes. Camps and earthworks are extremely few 
in number, and are limited to the hilly districts, which will probably account 
for their scarcity, lliere are two or three to be found in' tne chain of hills 
that extend from Uelsby to Frodsham (Rte. 24}— « British fortification 
named Bncton Castle, in the hilly country north of Staley Bridge (Rte. 28) 
— ^and Kelsborough Castle, of British origin, a Iktie to the south of Dela- 
mere Forest. Tliere are some tumuli in the same ' neighbourhood, but 
taken in connexion with the Saxon fortress of Eddisbury (Rte. 20), it is 
most probable that these are also of Saxon date — the word ** Low," or 
tumulus, being derived from the Anglo-SasLon ''^Lleaw,'^ that which 
covers. The Rioosdych, near Whaley Bridge (Rte. 16), with Melandra ^d 
Mouslow Castles (Rte. 18) are just within the Derbyshire borders, sd that 
they cannot be included in Cheshire antiquities. 

Of existing castle ruins there are stUl fewer, than, of camps. Beeston 
(lite. 22) and Halton (Rte. 24), both of Norman date and origin, are 
the only ones left. Of the castles of Northwich,^ Stockport, Frodsham 
and Dodleston, only the sites remain. Rock Savage (Rte. 24) was dig- 
nified with the name of a castle, but it ideally was an Elizabethan castel- 
lated mansion. 

Foremost amongst objects of ecclesiastical interest is the ^lendid old 
Perp. Cathedral of St. Werburgh at Chester. 

The traces of the Prioiy of Birkenhead (Rte. 25), dating from the 12th 
centy., are unfortunately small, while of Pulford (Rte. 23) and Stanlaw 
(Rte. 24), Abbeys, the site only remaiins. There are some traces of monastic 
occupation at Ince (Rte. 24) and at Yale Royal (Rte. 17), now one of the 
finest of Cheshire residences. 

Many of the churches of Cheshire are very fine, and abouncd in beautiful 
details. The following are the best worth visiting : — 

Boute 

20. Arley Chapel. Modem Dec. 

14. Astbury. Perp. . Very fine west firont^ and general appearance. 
Monuments in church and phurcbyard. 

20. Bowdon. Late Perp. Windows. Chapels. Monuments, 

21. Brereton. 17th centy. Monuments. 
20. Budworth. Stalls. Monuments. 

22. Bunbury. Dec. and Perp, Chapels. Monuments. 
19. Cheadle. Monuments. 

23. Chester. 

St. John's. Splendid example of Early Norm* Double row 

triforium arches. 
St. Mary's. 12tb centy. Monuments. 
Trinity Church. Monuments* 

24. Daresbury Chapel. Rood-loft. 

e2 
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Soate 

15. Disley. 15th centy. Illuminated rool 
19, Dmmam-Massey. Modem. 

19. East Hall Chapel. 1581. 

24. Frodsham. Stalls. Monuments. 
14. Gawsworth. Mural paintings. 
19. GrappenhalL 16th oenty. 

13. Holmes Chapel. Shrine work* 

16. Hyde. Perp. Stained glass. 

19. Lymm. Dec. 

14. Macclesfield. 

St. Michael's. 13th centy. Monuments. 

Bivers Chapel (Edwardian). Monuments. Oriel window, 

23. Malpas. Dec. and Perp. Monuments. 
21« Middlewich. Monuments. 

20. Mobherley. Piscina. Sedilia. Brasses. Monuments. 
18. Mottram. Perp. Monuments. 

13. Nantwich. Cruciform Ch. of 14th centy. Vaulted stone loof of 

choir. Stalls. 

25. Neston. Fine tower and general appearance. 
20. Over Peover. 16th centy. Monuments. 

Nether Peover Black-and-white Timber Church 

24. Plemstall. Henry YIH. Monuments, 

14. Prestbury. Various styles. 

20. Bostheme. 16th centy. Monuments. 

13. Sandbach. 17th centy. Chapels. Oak roof. Font. In the town 
are two crosses of pure Saxon date. 

25. Shotwick. Monuments. 

13. Stockport. Dec. Piscina. 'Stalls. Monuments. 

20. Tabley. Jacobean Chapel, .. 

22. Tarporley. Monuments. 

20. Tarvin. Bruen Chapel. Brass. 

15. Taxal. Monuments. 

24. Thornton. Piscina. Monuments. 

19. Warburton. 14th centy. Ancient timber. 

Vi. Weaverham. Date of James I. 

13. Wihnslow. 14th century. 

With the exception of Lancashire, Cheshire is, perhaps, the richest 
county in England in old houses, and particularly of that quaint and old- 
fashioned style of timber-and-plaster. It is a fact worth mentioning, that 
the prevalence of this style somewhat depends on the geological forma- 
tion ; for timber houses are always more abundant in flat districts, where 
quarries are absent, than in hilly ones. Cheshire, being principkuy on 
the New Bed Sandstone, in which quarries are few and far between, is, 
therefore, abundant in this class of antiquities. 
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Boate 

14. Adlington HalL Elizabethaiu 

20. Arley Hall. Elizabethan. 

19. Baguley HalL Farmhouse. Timber-and-plaster. Edward U. 
14. BramhalL Timber-and-plaster. Edward lU. 

21, Brereton Hall 16th centy. 
23. Calveley Hall. Farmhouse. 

23. Garden. Timbered. Henry HI. 

23. Chester. Bishop Lloyd's residence. God's Providenoe House. Stan- 

ley Palace. The Rows. Falcon, and other old houses. 

14. Congleton. Timber houses. 

21. Cotton Hall. Timber-and-plaster. 

17. Crowton Hall. Farmhouse. Timber-and-plaster. 

21. Davenport Hall. 

13. Dorfold Hall. Elizabethan. 

, 16. Dukinfield HalL Timber-and-plaster. Edward XL 
' 20. Do. Farmhouse. 

19. Dunham-Massey. 

17. Dutton HalL 16th oenty. 

24. Elton HalL Farmhouse. 17tihcenty» 

17. Erdeswick HalL 

16. Harden Hall. Elizabethan. 

22. Hatton HalL 

20. Holford Hall. Farmhouse. Timber-and-plaster. 

22. Huxley HalL Edward I. 

21. Elnderton Hall. Farmhouse. Timber-and-plaster. 17th centy* 

23. Kinnerton Hall. Edward IIL 
23. LacheHall. 17th centy. 

25. Leasowe Castle. Elizabethan* 

15. Lyme Park. Henry VIL 

19. Lymm Hall. 

14. Macclesfield. Bate HalL 

16. Marple Hall. Elizabethan. 

14. Moreton Hall (Little). Timber-and-plaster. 

20. Over Peover HalL Elizabethan. 
14. Poynton Hall. 17th centy. 

21. Bavenscroft HalL 17th centy. 

22. Saighton Grange. Gate tower. 

13. Sandbach Old HalL (The Inn). 17th centy. 
21. Smethwick HalL Farmhouse. 

21. Somerford Booths. 17th centy. 

13. Stockport. Old House in Underbank. Timber-and-plaster. 
20. Tabley Old Hall. 17th centy. 

18. Tintwistle HalL 
20. Toft Hall. 

13. Twemlow HalL Moated. 

22. WetenhalL Gabled. Timber-and-plaster. 

19. Wythenshawe HalL Edward ILL 
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Amongst the old family seats and estates of Cheshire the finest are<<i» 

Sovte Route 



18. Alderley Park. 

13. Gapesthome. 

23. Cholmondeley Castle. 

13. Crewe HalL 

13. Combermere Abbey* 

23. Eaton HalL 

18. Gloasop HalL 

15. Lyme Park. 



20. Marbnry Hall. 
24. Norton Priory. 
22, Oulton Park. 
22. Peckforton Castle. 
20. Tabley. 
20. Tatton Park. 
17. Vale BoyaL 
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Ludlow, Castle. View from the Keep. Chiircb. Readei^s House. 
Hosiers' Almshouse. Lane Asylum. Grammar School, Museum. Broad 
Street Gate. Feathers HoteL Ludford House and Church. Scenery at 
Whitecliff and Mary EnolL Aston Church. Wigmore Church. Hay 
Park. Scene of *Comus.' Bringewood Chase. View from the Vignoles. 
Croft Ambrey. Ilichard*s Castle. Burrington Church. Downton Castle. 
Scenery of the Teme. Bitterley Church- and Cross. Caynham Camp. 
Titterstone Clee Hill and Camp. Brown Clee Hill and Camps of Clee Burf 
and Abdon Burf. Wheathill Church. Burwarton Church. 

Brcmfidd, Priory Church. Oakley Park. Staunton Lacey Church. 

Graven Arms, Stokesay. Norton Camp. Corvedale. Delbury Church. 
The Heath ChapeL Munslow Church. Millichope Old House. Holgate 
Church. 

Ghwrck Stretton, Church, Ascent of Longmynd. Carding MilL 
Devirs Mouth. Lydd Spout. Ratlinghope. Castle King. Bodbury King. 
Portway. Ascent of Caer Caradoc. (Camp.) Cardington. Hope R>wdler. 

Lebotwood, Acton Burnell Park. Castle, Church. Frodesley Church. 
Pitchford HalL Church. 

Condover, Park and Church. 

Wooferton, Little Hereford Church. Timber bridge over the Teme. 
Easton Court. Bleatherwood Court. 

Tenbury, Church. Butter Cross. Wells. St, Michaers College. 
Burford Church. 

Neen Sdlars, Mamble Church. Shakenhurst. 

Cleobury Mortimer, Church and wooden spire. Grammar SchooL 
Mawley Hall. Limestone scenery at Farlow and Oreton. Forest of 
Wyre. 
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Be^jodl^, lUilway bridge. Scenery of the Severn. Habberley 
.VaUey. 

Bridgnorth. Castle. St Leonard's Church. St. Mary's Church. Town- 
hall. Bishop Percy's House. Bridge. Grammar School. Hermitage. 
Quatford Church. Claverley Church. Stoddesdon Church. Cleobury 
.Church. Davenport House. Worfield Church. Scenery of the Worf. 
Badger Hall. Scenery of Badger Dingle. Morville Church. Upton Cress*^ 
Church* Aston Eyre Church. Acton Round Church. Astley Abbott 
Church. 
. HigUy, Kinlet Hall and Church. Chelmatsh Church. 

Lirdey. Church. Apley Park. The Terrace. Willey Pnrk. 

Coalport, Scenery of Severn. 

Iron Bridge. Church. Bridge. Coalbrook Dale Works. ScenRry. 
Broseley. Pritchard Memorial. Church. Messrs. Maw's Tile Works at 
Benthall. Scenery at Benthall Edge. 

BuUdwtts, Abbey. Railway Bridge. Leighton Church. 

Cressage, Timber bridge. Old oak. 

Berringion, Church. 

Knighton, Old house. Church. Offa's Dyke. Faixington. Craig 
Donna. Holloway Rocks. . Caer Caradoc. Coxwall Knoll. 

Clun, Castle. Church. Bury Ditches. 

Bishop*8 Castle, Church. Walcot Park. Linley Hall. Snead Camp. 
Simond's Castle. Marrington Dyke. Comdon Hill. Circle at Mitchell's 
Fold. Shelve Mines. 

MinsterUy, Church. Stiperstones. Habberley Camp. Pontesbury 
Church. 

Bopton, Castle. 

LongviUe, Old house at Plash. Church Preen Church. 

Easthope, Lutwych Hall. The Ditcher. 

Wevdock, Priory ruins. Church, trior's residence. Old houses. 
Barrow Church. 

Albrighlon, Church. Patshull Park and Church. Pattingham Church. 
DoDington Church. White Ladies Ruins. Boscobel Wood and House. 
Weston Park. Tonge Church. Castle. 

Shiffnall, Church. View from Brimstree HilL 

Oakengates, Malins Lee ChapeL Coalfield. 

Wellington, Church. Apley Castle. Excursion to the Wrekin. Eyton 
Church. 

Hodnet, Hall, Church. Child's Ercal Church. 

Market Drayton, Church. Blore Heath. Mudkleston Church. 

Adderhy, Hall. Shavington. 

Shrewsbury, Railway Station. Castle. Town Walls. Welsh and 
English bridges. St. Mary's Church. St. Alkmund's. St. Julian's. Old 
St. Chad's. New St. Chad's. Abbt-y Church. Monastic remains. Stone 
pulpit. St. Giles'. St. Michael's. School. St. Nicholas' Chapel. Council 
.House. Old buildings. Grey Friar ruins. Butter Market. Corn Ex- 
change. Market House. Clive Monument. Lord Hill's Column. Dra- 
pers' Aln^shouses. Wellington Hospital, Museum. Quarry. Glyndwr's 
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Oak, Atcham Church. AttiDgham Hall. Wroxeter Church. Koman 
city, Haughmond Abbey. Sundome Park. Uffington Hill. EburyCamp. 
Upton Ms^a Church. Battlefield Church. Albright Hussey. Longner 
Hall. Tomb of Edward Burton. 

Bonnington. Lilleshall Abbey. Ironworks. 

Newport. Church. Aqualate Park. Edgmond Church and Bectory. 
Chetwynd Park. 

Bcuichurch, Church. Berth Hill Camp. Ruyton of the 11 Towns. 

Whittlngton. Castle. 

Oswestry. Church. Old Oswestry. Castell Brogyntyn. Porkington. 
Watt's Dyke. Llanymynach Hill. Llanyblodwell Church. 

Oobowen, Scenery of Glen Ceiriog. Viaduct and Aqueduct. Halston. 

Mlesmere. Church. Lake. Hardwicke. 

Bettesfield. Hanmer Church. 

Westhury. Cans Castle. 

Alherhury. Church. Loton. Belan Bank. Rowton Castle. Wattle- 
borough Castle. Woolaston. Breidden Hills, 

BadnaU. Church. Shawbury Church. Moreton Corbet House, 
Church. 

Yorton, Grinshill. Copper-mines at Clive. 

Wem. Church. Hawkstone Park. 

Whitchurch, Church. 
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Wrenhury. Church. Combermere Abbey. 

Nantvnch. Church. Town Hall. Elizabethan House in Hospital 
Street. Dorfold Hall. 

Crewe. Railway Station. Engine Factories. Bessemer Steel Works. 
Crewe Hall (not shown). 

Sandbach. Church. Inn. Crosses. 

Holmes Chapel. Cotton Hall. Blackden Hall. Somerford Bootlis. 
Davenport Hall. Brereton Hall and Church. 

Chelford. Withington Hall. Capesthome, 

Alderley, Edge. Copper Mines. 
Wimslow. Church. Lindow Common. 

Eandforth. Styal. Norcliflfe Hall. 

Stockport. Railway Viaduct. Church. Market Place. Timbcffod 
Houses. Vernon Park. Factories, Bramhall. 

Poynton. Hall. 

Adlington. Adlington HalL , 

Macclesfield. Church. Rivers Chapel. Christ Church. Cemetery. 
Park. Grammar School. Silk Mills. Excursion to Cat and Fiddle. 
Reservoirs near Langley. Prestbury ( hurch. Shutlingslow. BoUington. 
Pott Shrigley Church. Gawsworth Church and Tilting Ground. 
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(hngletov^ Town Hall. Silk Mills. Timbered Houses, Cloud End. 
Congleton Edge. Mow Cop. Biddulph. Astbury Church. Little More- 
ton Hall. 

HareccLsUe, Tunnel. Lawton Church. Coal Mines. 

Whodey Bridge. Scenery of the Goyt. Koosdych. Taxall Church. 

Disiey. Lyme Park. 

MarpU, Hall. Church. View from the Churchyard. Chadkirk 
Church, Compstall. 

Woodley, Wemeth Low. Harden Hall. 

Hyde, Church. Cotton Mills. Dukinfield Chapel and HalL 

Mottram, Church. View from Churchyard. 

Dinting Vcde, Viaduct. 

Olossop. Hall. Church. Melandra Castle. Mouslow Castle. 

HadfiM^ Tintwistle. Manchester Reservoirs in the Etherow Valley. 

ChecuUe, Church. 

Northenden. Wythenshaw HalL 

Bagidey. Baguley Hall. 

Dunham Maasey, Hall. Dunham Church. 

AUrincham, Scenery of the BoUin. Bowden Downs. Church. 

Timperley, Biddings. Fir-tree Farm. Ashton on Mersey. Roman 
Station. Carrington Moss. 

Heatley, Warburton Church. HalL 

Lymrn, Church. Dell of the Dane. HalL Quarries. High Leigh. 
East Hall. West HalL 

ThdwaU, Grappenhall Church. 

AMey, Scenery of the BoUin. Bostheme Mere and Church. Mere 
HalL 

Mohberly, Church. Dukinfield HalL 

KnuU/ord. Unitarian Burying Ground. Gaol. Town HalL Tatton 
Park and Gardens. Toft Hall and Church. Over Peover Hall and Church. 
Tabley Old HalL 

Plumley, Holford HalL 

Northwich, Salt Works. Old Marston Mine. Marbury HalL Bud- 
worth Church. Arley Hall and ChapeL 

MinskvU Vernon, Erdeswick Hall. 

Winsford, Salt Works. Over. 

Hartford Bridge, Vale BoyaL Scenery of the Weaver. Weaverham 
Church. Dutton HalL Delameie Forest. View from Eddisbury Hill. 
Old Fortress. TumulL Kelsborough Castle. Tarvin Church. 

Middlewich, Church. Lea Hall. Bostock. Davenham. 

Ccdverley. Wetenhall Hall. Wardle Hall. 

Beeston. Castle. Peckforton Castle. Walk through the woods to 
Burwardsley. Peckforton Hills. Bunbury Church. Tarporley Church. 
Swan Inn. Oulton Park. 

TattenhaU, Huxley HalL Hatton. 

Waverton, Bowton Heath. 

Malpas. Church. Cholmondeley Castle. Broxton. Peckforton Hills. 
Garden. Famdon. Holt. Handley Church. Calverley HalL 
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Dukenfield^ Colonel, a Farliamentaiy leader. 

Davenport, Sir Humphry, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Charles !• 

Egerton, Thomas, Master of the Rolls to Queen Elizaheth. 

Fothergill, Dr., a celehrated physician. 18th centy. 

Grerarde, John, the herbalist. 16th centy. 

Harrison, Thomas, the regicide. 

Heber, Reginald, Bishop of Calcutta. 

Henry, Matthew, the commentator. 

Higden, Ralph, the chronicler. 

Holinshed, Ralph, the chronicler and antiquary in the reign of 

Elizabeth. 
Legh, Sir Perkin, knighted at the battle of Crecy. 
Leicester, Sir P., antiquary and county historian. 
Lindsey, Theophilus, a celebrated Unitarian divine of the 18thcen1y« 
Nedham, Sir John, Judge in rei^ of Henry VI. 
Nixon, the Cheshire prophet in the time of James I. 
Pamell, Dr., Archdeacon of Clogher, and poet. 
Percival, Sir T., Lord Mayor of London. Edward IV. 
Shaw, Dr., a noted preacher. Reign of Edward lY. 
Shaw, Sir E., Lord Mayor of London. Reign of Richard HI. 
Speed, John, antiquary. Reign of James L 
Touchet, Sir John, commander. Time of Edward IV, 
Whitney, Greoflfrey, poet. Time of Elizabeth. 



Vn. SKELETON TOURS. 

(To he varied (iccording to pleasure.) 
{TJie Places marked in- Italics are the hest/or Head-quarters,) 

I.— SHROPSHIRE. 

DajB. 

1. By rail from WdverhampUm to Codsall or Albrighton Stats. Drive or 

' walk thenoe to White Ladies and Boscobel (not shown after 5 p.m.). 
Continue excursion to Tonge Church and Castle. Sleep at 
Shiffnal, 

2. See Shiflfnal Church. Walk to Brimstree Hill. By rail to Welling- 

ton. Excursion to Wrekin. Sleep at Wellington, 
8. By rail to LilleshalL See Abbey and Iron-works. Return to Shreto^^ 
bury by rail, and on the way see Upton Magna Church. 

4. Spend at Shrewsbury. 

5. Excursions in the morning to Haup;hmond Abbey and Uffington Hill ; 

in afternoon to Battlefield Church and Moreton Corbet, returning hj 
rail from Hadnall to Shrewsbury. 
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Days. 

6. Excnrsion to Atcham and Wroxeter. Afternoon by train to Buildwas. 

See Abbey. Sleep at Buildims, 

7. Excursion to Wenlock. See Abbey, &c. ; scenery of Benthall and 

Wenlock Edges. Sleep at Coalbrook Dale. 

8. Ironworks. Lincoln Hill. By rail from Ironbridge to Linley. See 

the Terrace at Apley Park. Sleep at Bridgnorth, 

9. See Bridgnorth. Afternoon excursion to Worfield and the Badger 

Dingle. Return to Bridgnorth, 

10. Bail to Bewdley. See Forest of Wyre and Cleobury Mortimer ; thence 

to Tenhury^ where sleep. See Burford Church in afternoon. 

11. See St. Michael's College. Afternoon, rail to Little Hereford, where 

see Church, and on by train to Ludlow. See Castle. 

12. Ludlow, Afternoon, excursion to Vignalls and scene of Milton's 

*Comus.' 

13. Excursion to Leintwardine and Downton. Scenery of the Teme. 

14. Excursion to the Clee Hills, returning to Ludlow by Staunton Lacey. 

15. From Ludlow by rail to Craven Arms. See Stokesay Castle. Bail 

from Craven Arms to Hopton Castle and Knighton, where sleep. 

16. Excursion to Clun Church and Castle. Continue to Bury Ditches and 

on to Bishop's Castle, 

17. From Bishop's Castle in afternoon, by rail, to Lydham Heath, for 

Linley, Craven Arms, and Church Stretton, 

18. Explore the Longmynd, and, if a good pedestrian, continue over the 

Stiperstones to Minsterley Stat, where take last train to Shrews- 
Jwry ; or 
Ascend the Caer Caradoc or Lawley, and afternoon by train to 
Shrewsbury, 

19. By train to Middletown Stat., and ascend the Breidden. Betum to 

Shrewsbury, or, if preferred, go on to Welshpool and take the train 

to Oswestry, 
20« See Oswestry and Llanymynach HilL Afternoon, train to Whittington. 

See Castle. Sleep at Mlesmere. 
21.' See EUesmere, and by rail to Whitchurch and Wem. Afternoon, 

excumoTL to Eawkstone^ Sleep at the Inn there. 
23. Drive or walk to Hodnet, and thence b^ train to Market Drayton and 

Nantvfich ; or 
Return from Hawkstone to Wem, and take the train to Wrenbury. See 

Combermere Abbey, and by rail from Wrenbury to Nanttvich^ 
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1. See Nantwich, Acton Church, Combermere Abbey (train from Ncmt* 

wich to Wrenbury), and in evening to Crewe, where sleep. 

2. See Railway Stat, and Engine-works; Crewe HalL Afternoon, take 

the train to Basford and visit Wybunbury Church. 
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3. From Oretve by train to Harecastle and Mow Cop. See Little 

MoretOQ Hall ; Astbury Church. Sleep at CongUton, 

4. Excursion to Congleton £dge or Cloud Hill, and to Biddul|dk GardexdB. 

In evening by rail to Macdesfield, 

5. See Macclesfield. Afternoon, excursion to Shntlingslow. 

6. Excursion to Cat and Fiddle, returning to Macdesfidd by Jenkin^s 

Chapel and Bollmgton. 

7. By train to Bramhall. See the Hall. Sleep at Stockport, 

8. Excursion from Stockport to Lyme Park, Disley Church, and Wha]e;f 

Bridge. If time, walk to Taxal. Return to Stockport. 

9. Excursion to Chadkirk, Mar|^e Hall, and to Hyde for Harden and 

Dukinfield Halls. Eetum to Stockport, 

10. Excundon by rail to Mottram, Tintwistle, the Reservoirs, and GrlossopL 

11. From Stockport by rail to Alderley. See the Edge and Copper works. 

Afternoon, by rail to Sandhach, 

12. See Sandbach, Brereton Hall, and other old houses in the neighbour- 

hood. Afternoon, by train to Middlewich and Northtoich^ 

13. See North wich Salt-works and (if possible) Old Marston Mine. After- 

noon, Holford Hall or Arley Hall and Chapel. Sleep at Ktmtaford, 

14. See Rostherne Church and Mere, Bowdon Church and Downs, and 

Dunham Massey. Sleep at AUrincham. 

15. See Wythenshaw and Baguley Halls, Lymm Church and Quarries, 

and Grappenhall Church. Sleep at Warrington. 

16. By rail from Warrington to Hartfoid Bddge^ Delamere Forest, 

Tarvin, and Chester, 

17. See Chester and Eaton Hall. 

18. Excursion to Beeston Castle, Tarporley, and Bunbury Church. The 

pedestrian can sleep at Beeston and walk on 

19. To the Peckfcnrton Hills, Broxton, Carden, Handley, and Cheater. 

20. From Chester by rail to Frodsham ; excurMon over die hills. After- 

noon, see Runcorn and Halton Castle ; and, in the evening, by train 
(vift Heisby) to Birkenhead. 

21. See Birkenhead Docks and town. Afternoon, by rail to Kdstoo, 

Lcasowes, and Hoylake, where sleep. 

22. Walk or drive to Parkgate. By rail to Neston and Eastham, whence 

cross by steamer to Liverpod, 



VIII. ANTIQUARIAN TOUES. 

(The Places in Italics are the best Centres from which to explore.) 
I.— SHROPSHIRE— (CoMMENcnra at Bewdley). 

Days. 

1, Rail to Cleobury Mortimer (Church), or to Neen Sellers Station, thenee 

walk to Mamble Church. On to Tenbury (Church). Burford 
Church. Little Hereford Church. Reach LucRow for head-quarters. 

2. Ludlow Castle. Church. Reader^ House. Grammar School. Lane 
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Asylum. Bull and Feathers Inns. Bridge and Qate. Ludford 
Church. Bromfield and Staunton Laoey Churches. 

3. Asti.m Church. Wigmore Church and Castle. Croft Ambrey Earth- 

work. Richard's Castle. Scene of ' Comus.' 

4. Caynham Camp. Bitterley Cross, Church, and Court. Titterston Clee 

Camp. Continue excursion eithtr to Bnown Clee, and see the Camps ■ 
of Clee Burf, Abdon Hurf, and Nordy Bank, or ehse visit the 
Churches of Wheathill, Burwarton, and Aston Botterell. 

5. Craven Arms. Stokesay Castle. Norton Camp. View Edge. Cul- 

mington Church. Cortham Earthworks. The Heathi Chapel. 
Delbury Church. 

6. Hopton Castle. Coxwall EnolL Knighton^ old houses. Farington. 

Caer Caradoc. 

7. Drive to Clun Church and Castle. Bury Ditches. Tumuli. Bishop^s 

Castle Church. Camp at Snead. Hyssington Church. Circles on 
Comdon Hill. 

8. Billing^s Ring. Castle Ring. Church Stretton Church. Ancient 

roads on Longmryud. Bruckhurst Castle. Bodbnry Ring. Ca^ 
Caradoc. 

9. By train to Lebotwood station. Walk to Prodesley Church. Acton 

Burnell Castle. Pitchford Hall and Church, rejoiniDg the Severn 
Valley Railway at Condover Station.; thence to Shrewsbury, 

10. Spend in examination of Shrewsbury. 

11. Visit Atcham Church. Wroxeter Church and City ; returning by 

Upton Magna Churdi. Uffington Church. Haughmond Abbey. 
Ebury Camp ; and by Sundome to Shrewsbury. 

12. Visit by rail, Berrington Church, Cressage Oak. Leighton Church, 

• and Buildwas Abbey. 

13. Wenlock Abbsy. Prior'a House. Town Hall. Acton Round Church. 

Barrow Church. 

14. By rail to Easthope Station. Visit house at Flash. Langley Hall 

Grateway. The Ditches. 

15. Iron Bridge. Linley Church. A stley Abbot's Church. Bridgnorth 

Castle, Church, old houses. 

16. Morville Church. Aston Eyre Church. Upton Cresset Church. 

Quatford and Qiiat Churches. 

17. Claveriey Church. Worfield Church. The Walls. Badger GhurcTi. 

Patshull Church, continuing to Albri^htun Station, where a train 
may be caught either to Wolverhampton or SbijOfnal ; the former^ 
perhaps, will be most convenient. 

18. Return by train to Albrighton Station. See the Church, and Don- 

nington Church ; then visit White Ladies ruins and BoscobeL Out 
return to Shiffnal, see Tonge Church. 

19. Shifi'nal Church. Malins Lee Chapel. Wombridge Priory ruins. 

Wellington. Earthworks on the Wrekin. 
£<X Lilleshall Abbey. Woodcote Church. Newport Church. Edgmund 
Church and Rfictory. Eyton Church.. Return by nil to Shrewsbury , 
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21. Hanwood Church. Pontesbary Church and Camp. Minsterley [ 

Church. Caus Castle. Wattleshorough Castle ; returning to West- 
bury Station, and thence to Shrewtbury. \ 

22. Battlefield Church. Albright Hussey. Moreton-Corbett, Hadnall^ 

and Shawbury Churches. 

23. By rail to Baschurch Station. The Berth. Ruyton of the 11 Towns. 

Whittington Church and Castle. Park Hall. Oswestry. 
2A* Old Oswestry. Oifa's Dyke. Ellesmere Church« Uanmer Churchy 

Whitchurch. 
26. Wem Church. Edstaston Church. Hawkstone. Red Castle^ Bury 

Walls. Hodnet Church. Market Drayton. 
26. Blore Heath. Muckleston Church. Stoke-U{X)n-Tem Churchy. Ad- | 

derley Church* Nantwich. Enter Cheshire. i 

I 
I 
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1. Nantwich Church and old houses. Acton Church, Dorfold Hall. 

Combermere Abbey. Wrenbury Church. 

2. Crewe Hall. Coppenhall Church. Haslington Hall. Wybunbury 

Church. Barthomley Church. Lawton Church. 

3. Sandbach Church. Inn. Crosses. Betchton Hall. Holmes Chapel 

Church. Cotton Hall. Twemlow Hall. Blackden Hall. 

4. Somerford Booths. Swettenham Hall. Davenport Hall. Brereton 

Hall and Church. Smethwick Hall. Little Moreton Hall. 
Astbury Church. 

5. Congleton, old houses. Crossley. Grawsworth Church* Macclesfield 

Church. Rivers Chapel. Prestbury Church. 

6. Alderley Church. Bramhall. Stockport Church* Bank House. 

Harden Hall. Hyde Church. Dukinfield Hall. 

7. Disley Church. Lyme Hall. Whalley Bridge* Roosdyche^ Taxal 

Church. Marple Hall. Chadkirk. 

8. Mottram Church. Tintwistle. Melandra and Mouslow Castles* 

9. Wythenshaw Hall. Baguley Hall. Dunham Massey Church. Bow- 

don Church. Rostheme Church. 

10. Knutsford old Church. Holford Hall. Mobberley Church. Toft Hall 

and Church. Over Peover Church and Hall. Nether Peoyer 
Churchy Black-and-white timbered. Tabley Old Hall. 

11. Northwich Castle site. Budworth Church. Arley Chapel. Daven- 

ham Church. Middlewich Church. Kinderton (Roman stat. of 
Condate). Lea Hall. Yale Royal. 

12. Merton Granite. Crowton Hall. Dutton Hall; or from Hartford 

Bridge to Delamere Forest, where examine Eddisbury Hill. Tumuli. 
Eelsborough Castle. Tarvin Church. Sleep at Chesttr^ 

13. Examine Chester. 

14* Rowton Heath. Hatton. Huxley Hall. Beeston Castle* Tazporley 
Church. Bunbury Church* Sleep at Beeston* 
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15. Drive to Malpas, see Church. Cholmondelcy Castle. Carden. Handley 

Church. Calverloy Hall. Chester, 

16. Eccleston Church. Eaton Hall. Saighton Grange. Dodlestone Church, 

Kinnerton Hall, Plemstall Church. 

17. Frodsham Church. Rock Savage. Halton Church and Castle, Norton 

Priory. Daresbury Chapel. Wafrington. 

18. Wilderspool (Veratinum), Thelwall, Giappenhall, and Lymm Churches, 

East and West Leigh Halls and Chapel. Warrington Church. 

19. By rail to Helsby. Ince Manor House. Site of Sranlaw Abbey. Thornton 

Hall and Church. Stotwick Church. Neston Church. Birkenhead. 

20. Leasowe Castle. Hoylake. 



IX. PEDESTRIAN TOUBS. 

I.— SHROPSHIRE. 



Tour 

1. From Ludlow by Richard's Castle, Croft Ambrey, Wigmore, Return- 

ing by Elton and Mary Knoll. About 17 m. 

2. From Ludlow to Burrington and Downton, returning by Bromfield, 

11 to 12 m. 

3. From Ludlow over the Clee Hills to CUdbury Mortimer, 11 m. By 

going on to Oreton and Farlow, some 4 m. longer. 

4. From Cleobury Mortimer to Bridgnorth^ by Einlet and Billingsley, 

13 m. 

5. From Bridgnorth to Wenlock^ by Broseley. Ironbridge. Coalbrook 

Dale, and Buildwas. 11 m. 

6. From Wenlock to Craven Arms, down Corredale. About 20 in. 

7. From Craven Arms to Knighton by rail. "Walk on to Olun, Bury 

Ditches, and Bishop^ s Castle. 14 m. 

8. From Bishop's Castle to Hyssington, Comdon Mount, Shelve, and 

Minsterley. 13 m. 

9. From Minsterley to the Stiperstones, Ratlinghope, and over the Long- 

mynd to Church Stretton. About 11 m. 

10. From Church Stretton to Caer Caradoc, Acton Bumell, Pitchford, 

and Berrington Stat. 10 to 11 m. 

11. Shrewsbury to Battlefield, Albright Hussey, Haughmond Abbey, 

UfBngton HiU. 11 m. 

12. By rail to Middletown Stat Walk over the Breidden to Llandrinio, 

Llanymynach, Treonen, and Oswestry. 12 to 13 m. 

13. From Oswestry by Frankion to Ellesmere. 7 m. By rail from thence 

to Wrenbury. See Combermere Abbey, 6 m., and afterwards by 
rail to Nantwich and Wellington. 

14. Ascend the Wrekin. 6 m. By rail to Shiffnal : then walk by Tonge 

and Boscobel to Albrighton Stat., 9 m., whence take train to Wdver" 
homvpton. 
[Shropshire & Cheshire,"] d 
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Toot 

1. Start from Whitchurch. Walk to Malpas and Broocton June. 10 m. 

See Garden. 

2. From Broxton, over the Peckforton Hills, to Beeston and Tarporley. 

9 m. 
8. From Tarporley, across Delamere Forest, to Frodsham, 11 to 12 m. 

4. From Frodsham to Northwich, 9 m.; or on to Knutsford, 15 m. 

5. From Knutsford to Kostheme and Bowdon, 8 m.; or from Bostheme, 

follow up the BoUin to Wiimslow, about 6 or 7 m. Sleep at 
Alderley. 

6. Over the Edge to Macclesfield. 6 m. Bail to CongleUm, and see Con* 

gleton Kdga 'Astbury and Moreton HalL 

7. Bail to North Bode Stat, Walk to Broxton, 14 m., by Shutlingslow 

and Axe Edge. 

8. Broxton to Disley, by Goyts Bridge, see Lyme Hall. Taxal. Whaley 

Bridge. 10 to 11 m. Train to Stockport, 
11» Stockport^ Marple. Glossop. About 12 m. 
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2 Ludlow to Bewdley, by Woofer^ 

ton, Tenburyj and Cleoiwry 

Mortimer 18 

j3 Ludlow to Wolverhampton, by 
the Clee Hilh and Bridg- 
north 23 

4 Bewdley to Shrewsbury by 

Bridgnorth and Ironbridge . 26 

5 Knighton to Shrewsbury, by 

Quny Bishop^s Caatkf and 
Minsterley 37 

6 Knighton to Wellington, by 

Craven Arms, WenJock, and 
Coalbrook Dale 43 

7 Wolverhampton to Nantwich, 

by Shiffnah Wellington, and 
Market Drayton .... 48 
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lington and Newpoi*t ... 57 
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Boute 1. — Hereford to SJirewshury. Shbopshibb. 

the joyning of the Terae with the 
river Corve : a town of greater beauty 
than antiquity.** — Camden. Ludlow 
ifi indeed splendidly situated on an 
ampliitheatre of high ground, formed 
by the winding stream of the Teme 
just at its junction with the Corve. 
From the highest portion, on which 
are the. church and castle, the streets 
descend on every side, and by their 
breadth and dignity bear evidence to 
its importance in the days when 
the cdunty families of Sliropshire 
thought it not unfashionable to spend 
the winter season within its pre- 
cincts and mingle in its assemblied 
and BailifiTs Feasts. 



ROUTE 1. 

FBUM HEREFORD TO SHREWS- 
BURY, BT LUDLOW AND CHURCH 
STRETTON. 

{Hereford and Shrewsbury Eailway,) 

The Hereford and Shrewsbury Bail- 
way, a joint line of the Great 
Western and London and North- 
western Companies, quits Hereford 
by the Barr's Court Stat. {Hand- 
hook for Herefordshire , passes Leo- 
minster 13 m. and crosses the Shrop- 
shire border between the villages 
of Tirimfield and ( 19 m.) Woopeb- 
TON Juno., whence a branch is given 
off on rt. to Tenbuiy and Bewdley. 
The rly. now enters the fertile and 
beautifully -wooded valley of the 
Teme, which it crosses between the 
villages of Ashford Bowdler (rt. 
bank) and Ashford Carbonell (1. 
bank). On the 1. bank are Ashford 
Court (William Henderson* Esq.)* 
and Ashford House (Miss Hall) . Jush- 
ford HaUf on rt. bunk, is the seat 
of Sir E. Russell, K.C.S.L At the 
foot of Tinker's Hill^ between which 
and the river the line runs, is SaU- 
nwor WeU, a saline spring, which 
once afforded much benefit in scor- 
butic disorders, the water contain- 
ing carbonate of iron, with sulphate 
of magnesia and muriate of soda. 
The well is now filled up. The 
line follows the bend of the Teme, 
leaving . the Sheet (the property of 
Vincent Wheeler, Ksq.) to the rt. A 
beautiful view at the town of Lud- 
low is obtained l)efore entering the 
tunnel, in-which the church, castle, 
and rocks by the river-side are 
prominent objects. 

23^ m. Ludlow (Hotels: Feathers ; 
Angel ; neitiier of th^-m up to the 
requirements of so popular a ren- 
dezvous), **in Welsli Dlnan and 
Llys-twysoo, that is, the Prince's 
Polaee; 'tis seated upon a hill at 



** The town doth stand most part upon a hill. 
Built well and fayre, with streates both 
longe and wide ; 
The houses such, where straungers lodge 
at will. 
As long as there the comisell lists abide. 
Both fine and deane the streates are all 
throughout. 
With condits cl^ere and wholesome water 
springs ; 
And who that lists to walk the towne abont 
Shall find therein some rare and plea- 
sant things ; 
But chiefly there the ayre so sweete you 

have 
As in no place ye can no better crave." 

Churchyard 

The early history of the town is alto- 
gether identified with that of the 
Casile, which, since its ei-ection in 
the 12th century, has been the scene 
of much stormy action. It is saiil 
to hnve be^i begun by Roger de 
Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
the builder of the massive dongeon 
or keep, soon after the Conquest, 
and completed by Joce de Dinan in 
the reign of Henry L by the rebel- 
lion of its possessors against whom it 
became a royal castle. In Stephen's 
time, the then governor joined the 
cause of Maud; and in the siege 
that followed, the Scottish Prince, 
whom Stephen had brought as liis 
hostage^ was nearly drawn within 
the walls by an enormous iron 
hook. In Henry II.'s reign, the 
castle was in the possession of Joce 
de Dinan, into whose household the 
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second Fulke FitzWarine, eon of 
the Lord of Whittington, was sent 
for education as a knight A most 
romantic incident is recorded con- 
cerning Fulke, who was idling in the 
courtyard when the news came that 
Joce de Dinau had been attacked by 
Walter de Lacy, and was even then 
being overpowered in a hand-to-hand 
combat with him and 3 of his knights. 
Fulke, although too young to wear 
armour, seized a rusty helmet and 
a great Danish axe, and, flinging 
himself on the back of a carthorse, 
spunred to the scene of action ; where 
he laid about him with such vigour 
that he soon rescued Joee from his 
danger, and brought De Lacy in 
triumph as a prisoner to the castle. 
After this feat he married, a little 
later on, Hawyse, tlie daughter of 
Joce, and on the deatii of hi^ father 
became Lord of Whittington. Lud- 
low castle subsequently became the 
residence of Edward IV. and his in- 
fant children, the murderer of whom, 
Richard Duke of Gloucester, after- 
wards Richard the Third, is said 
to have had his early education 
her© ; here too in Henry VIL's reign, 
his elder son, Arthur Prince of 
Wales, died in 1502, after his mar- 
riage with Catherine of Aragon. 
From that period it was considered 
as the peculiar property of the Princes 
of Wales or their deputies, the 
Lords President of Wales, who held 
here their Courts of the Marclies 
with great dignity and splendour. 
•* Also tlie 4 judges of the councill 
have their lodgings here, and they 
and the president dine together, tlieir 
charges being borne by tlie kinge; 
they have their cooke and all tiieir 
necessary attendants and keepe 4 
termes every year, when all law suites 
are determined; they have within 
the said castell a prison, a bowlinge 
greene, a tenis court, and stable 
roome for above 100 horses and qnan- 
titieofarmes." — MarmadukeRawdon. 
. The tenure of the Lords Mareliers* 
office was peculiar, as the King's 



writ did not run in the Murches, but 
the Lord Marcher appointed his own 
sheriff. It was not the King's Peace, 
but the Lord Marcher's which mal- 
contents broke : and this because 
though the King nominated the 
Marcher, he loft him tofi«^iit his own 
battles and hold his position without 
otiier help, so that tie deputy had 
almost plenary power. If but scanty 
evidence of this appears in charters, 
this arises from the Kin^s reluctance 
to recognize such an * imperium in 
imperio' if he could iielp it. 

This lasted until 1688, when the 
office was abolished and the castle 
allowed to go to decay. But this 
intermediate ijeriod was the height 
of Ludlow's glory. Here Charles I. 
was entertained with much feasting 
and revelling, and here it was that 
* Comus,* one of Milton's most beau- 
tiful creations, was written and actei 
in 1634, on the occasion of the ap- 
pointment of the Earl of Bridge- 
water to the office of President of 
Wales. The incident tliat gave ris ) 
t(» it was as follows. Soon after the 
Eail of Bridgewater's arrival as 
Lord President, his sons Lord 
Brackley and Mr. Thomas Egerton, 
and his daughter, Lady Alice, were 
benighted in the Hay' Wood, near 
Rictiard's Castle, at a distance of 
some three miles from Ludlow, and 
separated from the hill of the High 
Vinnals by a lovely sylva:i dingle. 
Here they were for a short time lost 
altogether. On their reaching Lud- 
low, Milton wrote his 'Masque of 
Comus/ which was then and there 
set to music by Henry Lawes, who, 
with the heroes of tne adventure, 
took the principal parts. Sir Henry 
Sydney, father of Sir Piiilip Sydney, 
was the last occupant of the castle 
previous* to its being taken by the 
parliamentary force in 1646. Sir 
Henry was President of the Council 
of Wales from 1559 to 1581, and at 
the Restoration this office was con- 
ferred on the Earl of Carbery, under 
whose patronage Samuel Butlor en- 
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joyed the office of steward or senes- 
ehal, and wrote, in a chamber over 
the gateway, the first portion of his 
* Hudibras. 

From the eventful history of Lud- 
low, and the numerous people that 
tenanted it at various times, the 
so called Castle Palace, as may 
readily be ima«^nod, is of various 
dates in its style. 

*'An auncienie seate, yet many buildings 
newe 
I/>Td President made, to give it greater 
fame." 

The ruins, as they stand at present, 
consist of a large base court or " outer 
bailey " encircled by walls, and are 
entered on the S. side by a gateway. 
To the 1. as the visitor enters, is a 
range of buildings called the Stabling, 
of the date of Queen Anne. On the 
opposite side of the court is a tower 
now used as a Volunteer armouiy, 
and to the 1. of it is the old Court of 
Record for the Marches. The inner 
court, approached by a drawbridge 
over the dry moat which divides it 
from the outer ward, is entered across 
a bridge of 2 arches, and by a gate* 
way built by Sir Henry Sydney of 
Penshnrst, who also added the coats of 
arms of Queen Elizabeth and himself 
with the Latin inscriptions over the 
gateway arch. The first floor of the 
Keep Tower is Norman, though much 
pulled about, with evident traces of 
a better staircase on the left side 
than the later well staircase. At the 
N.W. of the inner court are the great 
tower and apartments, of the date of 
the founder io the 12 th centy. Herd, 
too, are the scanty remains of the 
circular chapel, said to be of very 
early date, which has a Norm, 
moulding on the outside, and is 
entered by a Norm, doorway. The 
interior contains 14 blocked Norm, 
arpades. In Grose's time, the chapel 
was profusely decorated with armorial 
bearuigs on panels, and was con- 
nected by a covered way with the 
state apaitments. On the E. side of 
the inner court is a suite of state 



apartments, said to have been built 
by Roger de Mortimer, paramour of 
the queen of Edward II. From a 
room at the S. end of this suite, a 
covered way is traditionally believed 
to have extended to Wigmore Cas- 
tle, 8 m. distant. Near it is the 
window into which the Scottish 
prince was nearly drawn, and to tiie 
W. of this again is the Banqueting 
Hall, where *Comus' was performed, 
formerly entered by a flight of 
marble steps. There is some fine 
Dec. work in this hall, which is 
lighted by narrow trefoil - headed 
windows with transoms. The lower 
hall has an Elizabethan fireplace. 
Near the keep-tower is the well, 
now 85 ft. deep, but formerly 150 
ft. It is fed by a spring in White- 
cliffe woods, whence Sir H. Sydney 
laid a lead pipe. At the bottom of 
the keep is the dungeon, in which 
the prisoners were let down through 
an iron grating. The fore part of 
this apartment was once the chapel, 
and still contains some traces of 
Norm, arcades. Ascend the keep 
for the sake of the view, which is 
very charming. The interior of the 
outer courtyard is nicely kept, and 
is the head-quarters of the Archers 
of the Teme. 

The chwrcht dedicated to St. Law- 
rence, is one of the noblest parish 
churches in England. It is a fine late 
Perp. building, with a lofty tower, 
which, from its own height and 
the elevation of the ground, is a 
very conspicuous landmark for miles 
around. It is cruciform, having 
nave, side aisles, choir, transepts, and 
side chapels, with the lofty central 
tower rising from the intersection. 
The original ch. seems, in the 12th 
centy., to have occupied the site 
of the chancel of the present ch. 
The rebuilding was carried on several 
years into the 13th centy., and addi- 
tions were made early and late in the 
14th centy., when the guild of Pal- 
mers incorporated in Edward L's. 
reign at Ludlow, became rich, and 
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the ch. collegiate, but it is plain 
that a Norm. buiUlin<]^ existed previ- 
ously, and that its extent was identi- 
cal with that of the present nave. It 
is said thtit, when this ch. was en- 
larged, the *' low ' or mound which 
gave the town a portion of its name 
(Leode-lilcBW, or the people's hill) 
was levelled and bones discovered in 
it. These were stated by the clergy 
to be the bones of St. Brendan, with 
those of his father and mother. 
The ch. was then enlarged, and 
during the process of restoration, 
in 1860, by tlie late Sir G. G. Scott, 
the foundations of this old 12th- 
centy. ch., which preceded the pre- 
sent one« were discovered. The S. 
entrance is by a beautiful hexagonal 
embattled porch, something like that 
of St. Mary Bedcllffe ch., Bristol. 
This was restored by liord Boyna 
The view from the W. door is very 
fine, embracing the nave and chancel 
arches, the lantern, 80 feet high, and 
the magnificent stained E. window. 
The nave is divided from the aisles 
by 6 pointed arches, springing from 
clustered pillars. The roof is of 
oak, ornamented with large gilt 
bosses, and that of the choir is illu- 
minated with green and red. The 
choir is lighted by 5 Perp. windows, 
containing fall-length figures of 
bishops and other ecclesiastics ; but 
the chief glory of the ch. is the E. win- 
dow, representing the martyrdom of 
St. Lawrence. It was originally the 
gift of Spofibrd, Bishop of Hereford 
1421-144H, and, after undergoing 
great mutilation, was well restored, 
in 1828, by Eoam of Shrewsbuiy. 
It occupies the whole breadth of the 
chancel, and is in 65 compartments, 
displaying the life, miracles, and 
martyrdom of the saint, including 
his being broiled on a gridiron. 
Notice the 7th compartment, in which 
the idols are represented as falling 
to pieces in his presence. Beneath 
the window is a betiutif ul carved stone 
reredos, restored by subscription at 
the instance of the last Lord Dun- 



gannon. Among the monuments 
in the choir are recumbent effigies 
of Edm. Walter and his wife. He 
was Chief Justice of three shires in 
Wales, and one of the Council of the 
Marches in 1592. There are also 
monuments to Ambrosia Sydney, 
fourth daughter of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
H. Sydney, President of the Council, 
and to Lady Mary, his wife, daughter 
of the Duke of Noithumberland, 
who died in Ludlow Cabtle, 1574. 
The canopies of the rhoir, of carved 
oak, are a memorial to the Rev. J. 
Phillips, the late rector and ener<^ctic 
restorer of the ch., by his widow. 
To the S. of the altar are sedilia 
and a piscina ; and on each side 
the chancel are stalls for the offi- 
ciating priests of the adjoining 
chapel ot St. John. This is N. of 
the choir, and is entered from the 
transept by a carved sci-een. It con- 
tains some old glass in rattier a frag- 
mentary condition, and the tombs of 
Sir John Brydgeman, chief justice 
of Cheshire, and his wife. He was 
the last President but one of the 
Court of the Marches. They are 
conjectured to have been the work 
of FaneUi, who was much employed 
in England during the reign of 
Charles i. The S. chapel also con- 
tains a little antique glass, repre- 
senting a genealogical history of the 
Prophets. In the N. transept is a 
fine organ by Schweuzert and in the 
S. transept is a recumbent monument 
to Dame Mary Eyre, wife of Lord 
Eyre. President of the Marches. 
The W. seven-light window (by 
WiUemeut) is modi-rn, and is filled 
with mediffival figures ot persons 
connected with the history of Lud- 
low, such as hichard, Duke of York ; 
Edward IV.; Arthur, Prince of 
Wales ; Montgomerie, Fitzwarine, 
Joce- de Dinan, &g. The colouring 
of the dresses is particularly rich. 
Notice the curious manner in which 
the W. doorway interrupts the 
window. 
The ch.-yd., which is supported on 
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the N. by a portion of the old wall. 
is beau tit ully kept and planted, and 
(ommnnds a noble view up the valen 
of the Corve and Ony, with the 
Tltterstone and Brown Glee Hills 
on the E. Within its precincts is a 
line old timbered hovxe, of tiie date 
of the 17th eenty., as testified by 
the inscription on it of **a.d. 1616, 
Thomas Kaye." It is the official 
residence of the Reader, who, how- 
ever, does not occupy it. On the 
opposite side is the Hosier Alms- 
hmse^ for old widows and uidowers. 
originally founded in 1480. The 
approach to the ch. from the town 
at itd south entrance is by a pass- 
age now crowded with houses, but 
still retaining the name of the 
"Skallens" or *' Kalemls,*' which 
Sir G. C. Lewis and other enquirers 
in * Notes and Queries* have indubi- 
tably identified with the ancient 
lych gate. 

The Lane Asylum is another tim- 
bered house, date 1672. It was built 
from moneys left by the Ludford 
family, and is still kept up partly 
from this fund and partly by sub- 
scription. 

A coach-house near the castle was 
formerly the chancel of an old chapel, 
known as the College, and still con- 
tains moulded ribs of the date of the 
12th centy. The Grammar School is 
the oldest in the county, and was 
founded by the Palmer's Guild, to 
whom the town owes the church and 
other ecclesiastical charities. A 
roaster and usher represent the 
school foundation, whilst the ch. 
is indebted to the guild for a lec- 
turer and a reader, in supplement 
of the rector and his curates. 
Amongst the nlumnl of this ancient 
foundation school may be named the 
late Thomas Wriglit, M.A. and 
F.S. A., the author of the History of 
Ludlow, the History (for the Camden 
Society) of its Churchwardens' Ac- 
counts and various other antiquxri- 
an and archieological works. The 



charter of this guild was given by 
Edward I. ; but when it was dis* 
solved in the reign of Edward VL, all 
its charities were trans I erred to the 
town and vested in the corporation. 
Amongst other old buildings, is the 
Bull Inn, containing some good 
panelling ; also the Feathers Hotel, 
a quaint, old-fasliionid black-and- 
white timbered hostelry. Of tiie 7 
gates by which Ludlow was formerly 
entered, only one is left, about half- 
way down Broad-st., on the road to 
Ludford. At the top of Broad-st. 
is the Butter Cross, a building now 
appropriated to the borough records. 
Ludlow also conttuned an establish- 
ment for Austin friiirs, 12iS2, and 
one for Carmelite friars. 

The Museum, adjoining the As- 
sembly Rooms, is remarkably inte- 
resting, and cout»iins un unusually fine 
collection of fossils, principally of the 
Silui'ian rocks in the neigiibourliotxl, 
which have been thoroughly investi- 
ated by the local geologists and 
the Woolhope Natural History So- 
ciety. The visitor will find very good 
specimens of Old Red fis»hes, include 
ing Pteraspis and Eurypterus. There 
are also some antiquities from Uri- 
conium, and some MSS. belonging 
to the old Ludlow guilds of the 
Hammermen and Stitchers' Ck)in- 
panics, with the money-boxes in 
which their contributions were placed. 
Amongst the natives of Ludlow was 
Mr. Tiiomas Johnes, of Hafod, who 
flourifihed in the last ceitty., and 
WHS the translator of Froissart's 
* Chronicles.' 

Immediately across the river Teme, 
which here separates Shropshire 
from a small ntjok and corner of 
Herefordshire, is the House of iMd- 
ford, the old-fashioned seat of tbe 
Charltons (John Lechmere Meyrick 
Parkinson, Esq.), which formed part 
of the Hospital of St John in tbe 
13th centy., founded by a burgess of 
Ludlow named Peter Undergood, and 
endowed with St. Giles's House iu 
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Ludford. It was granted after the 
Dissolution to the Earl of Warwick, 
of whom it waa purchased by William 
Fox, M.P., Secretary to the Council 
of the Marches, who addeci a chantry 
to Ludford Church, within which he 
was buried in 1554, and by his 
family sold, in 1667, to the Cliarl- 
tons, a branch of the family of Apley 
Castle, near Wellington. Of this 
ancient family were Sir Kobert Charl- 
ton, who suffered much by liis loyalty 
to Charles I.; Sir Job Charlton, 
Speaker in 1685 and a Judgo of 
the Common Pleas, who entertained 
James II. here in great state in 
1687, and was by that monarch 
created a baronet, a title which 
beciime extinct in 1784. Sir Job 
founded a hospital liere in 1672 for 
poor persons. From the last of 
the Charltons the property passed, 
about twenty years ago, to John 
Lechmere, their cousin, the second 
son of Vice-Admiral Lechmere of 
Steeple Aston, and after him to his 
sister Mrs. Monro. The ancient 
house is approached through an 
Eldwardian archway leading into a 
quadrangle, cliiefly of offices. The 
reception rooms face the lawn or 
garden front. The ch. contains Sir 
Job's effigy, reclining in his judicial 
robes; and there are other notice- 
able tablets. The bridge which 
connects the two counties is very 
ancient, and is mentioned by Leland. 
** There be three fay re arches in this 
bridge over Teme, and a pretty 
chapel upon it of St. Catherine. It 
is about a hundred years since this 
biidge was built; men passed afore 
by a ford a little beneath." 

The geology of the Ludlow dis- 
trict is especially interesting, but 



grain and slightly micaceous. The 
central part of the stratum is a 
battered mass of scales, ichthyodoru- 
lites, jaws, teeth, and coprolites of 
fishes. These, together with a few 
smaller testacea, are united by a 
gingerbread coloured cement, Many 
of tiie imbedded fragments are of a 
jet-black polish, others of a deep 
mahogany hue.'* — Siluria, 

The cliffs on the W. side of the 
Teme are remarkably fine and pre- 
cipitous, the ground on the summit 
of Whitediffe being laid out with 
pleasant walks and seats. 



Baibcays. — To Hereford, 23 m. ; 
Church Stretton, 15 m. ; Shrews- 
bury, 28 m. 

Distances. - Bewdley, 18J m.; Ten- 
bury 10 m. (by Wooferton) ; Cayn- 
ham, 3 m. ; Whitton, 5^ m. ; Clee 
Hills, 6 m. ; Bitterley, 4 m. ; Lud- 
ford, i m. ; Downton, 5 m, ; Leint- 
wardine, 8 m. ; Clungunford, 9 m. ; 
Wigmore, 8 m. ; Stokesay Castle, 6 m. 

Excursion*. — o. To Wigmore, re- 
turning by Croft Ambrey and 
Richard's Castle. j8. To Downton 
and Leintwardine. y. By Onibury 
to Stokesay, by rail (Rte. 1). 5. By 
Bitterley to Clee Hills, returning by 
Caynham (Rte. 3). e. To Tenbury 
by rail (Wooferton June), (Rte. 2). 

a. The greatest portion of this ex- 
cursion lies in Herefordshire. Cross 
the Teme to Ludford, and turn to 
the rt., up the Whitecliff Road, which 
ascends the beautiful hill of Mary 
KnoU, or St. Mary's Knoll, because 
a devotional figure of the Virgin 
stood near here for the benefit of 
travellers. The first portion may be 



it will be sufficient here to direct shortened by going: through the park. 



attention to the salient points, of 
which details are given in the Intro- 
duction (p. viii). 

At Ludford are displayed **the 
upper beds, forming the downward 
passage from the Old Red system; 



At the summit of Mary Knoll, the 
road descends into the valliBy between 
Bringewood Chase on rt., and Vinnnls 
Hill on 1. : the latter a very beauti- 
ful eminence, ornamented with a 
striking plantntion of timber. There 



yellowish sand^stones, of a very fine i is a splendid view firom the top. 
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3^ m. Close to Aston are 2 tumuli. 
The ch. is a good specimen of Anglo- 
Norm. ; the round arch, separating 
nave and chancel, and the tympanum 
are ornamented. The latter repre- 
sents the lamb with the cross in a 
circular compartment in the middle, 
supported by a winged griffin and 
cow. 

5 m. Elton, and EUon HaU ^Mrs. 
Salwey). The ch. has a lion and 
unicorn of Elizabethan date. In the 
chancel are buried members of the 
old Herefordshire and Wiltshire 
family of Dansey distinctly said to 
have sprung from Dauntsey in 
Wilts. 

1^ m. to rt. is Burrington on the 
Teme, where the geologist will find 
beautiful specimens of Galymene 
Blumeubacliii. The ch. contains 
some cast-iron tablets to the Knigiit 
family. 

Gi m. LeinfhaU Starkes. Notice 
here the fine old yew-trees in ch-yd. 
The largest measures 20| ft. at 5 ft. 
from the ground. Tradition states 
that tlie bell of Leinthall ch. was 
formerly hung on one of the branches. 

8 m. Wigmore, a decayed town, 
once the abode of the warlike Morti- 
mers. The castle ofthis family, which 
occupies such a distinguished place in 
tlie annals of English history, and 
which ultimately obtained the Crown 
in the person of Eklward IV., stands 
on a commanding eminence bt-yond 
and above the church and town, a 
ruin the remains of wiiich are suffi- 
cient to show the strength and im- 
portance of this once princely re- 
sidence. The outward wall is the 
most perfect, though of this a very 
considerable part is destroyed. 
Within the area, on a high artifi- 
cial hill, are the remains of the 
keep, chiefly consisting of massive 
fragments overlookmg &e country to 
the N. and E. When the origiDal 
fortress was founded is unknown; 
but there was certainly a mound here 
before the time of Edward the Elder, 
who is recorded to have repaired 



Wigmore. Mr. G. T. Clark con- 
siders that a Norman Lord, at the 
end of the 11th or beginning of 12th 
oenty., first superseded the timber 
palisades of the English keep with 
a polygonal keep, and the curtain 
walls of the inner ward. Much of 
the extant masonry, with the excep- 
tion of the Norman Shell keep and 
wall, is of Decorated date, mostly bull t 
originally on the Norman outlines. 
In the early 14tli centy. the whole 
was restored in a complete and sub- 
stantial fashion. *' It is impossible to 
contemplate the massive ruins of 
Wigmore Cabtle, situate on a hill 
in an amphitheatre of mountains, 
whence its owner could survey his 
vatit estates, from his square palace 
with 4 oomet towers, on a keep at the 
S.W. eomer of his double-trenched 
outworks, without reflecting on the 
instability of the grandeur of a family 
whose ambition and intrigues made 
more than one English monarch un- 
easy on his throne ; yet not a memo- 
rial remains of their sepulture." — 
Camden. 

The immense estates of the Mor- 
timers continued pai-t of the Boyal 
domain until the i7th centy., when 
Wigmore and a large tract of the 
surrounding country was g^nted 
to the Harleys, of whom the Lord 
Treasurer, on his elevation to the 
peerage, was created Earl of Oxford, 
Earl Mortimer, and Baron Harley of 
Wigmore. 

The churchf formerly attached to 
the wealthy abbey, founded 1179 for 
monks of the order of St. Austin, is 
a Bomanesque building, with Dec. 
additions, standing on the pinnacle 
of a hill, close to a precipice, whose 
chasms are filled by large trees. 
It exhibits some herring-bone ma- 
sonry and has a good Deo. roof, 
with curious stall wood- work inside. 
The Grange and Abbey of Wigmore 
lie a mile or so to the N. of the 
old town and castle. Bound the 
farm-house occupying the site of the 
ecclesiastical ruins are the ancient 
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great bam, the tradition of the 
Abbot's hall-window, and fragments 
of shafts, capitals and mouldings, 
vestiges of the foundation for Austin 
Canons begun by Hugh de Mortimer, 
who died a canon of the house, and 
iiuished by his heir. A detached 
building seemingly of the 14th centy. 
has been supposed to be a subterra- 
nean communication with the castle, 
but is more probably a vast stone 
sewer in the careful masonry of early 
days. 

Should the tourist wish, he can 
proceed to the Hopton He<Uh Stat, 
of the Central Wales Rly., passing 
through Leintwardine. 

2.^ m. to the S.E. of Wigmore, 
overlooking the village of Leinthall 
Earl's, is the escarpment and ancient 
British fortress of Croft Ambrey, of 
an elliptical form, with a double 
ditch and rampart, filled with noble 
and venerable ash and beech trees, 
aud named after Ambrosius, a cele- 
brated British hero, traces of who^e 
name and lame and personality 
occur ill the early earthwork of 
Epping Forest, still called Ambres- 
bury after the same ancient Briton. 
'* The magnificent fortresses of Croft 
Ambrey and Wapley, scarcely 7 m. 
asunder, are undoubtedly British 
erections. These are the most south- 
em of Caractacus' interior line of 
camps, which commences in the N. 
at Hen D'mas,"—Sal. AtU. On the 
southern slopes of the Ambrey is 
Croft Castle, the beautiful residence 
of the Rev. W. Kevill Davies, and 
the seat of the ancient family of 
Croft from the days of Edward the 
Confessor to the reign of George 
lU., when it was sold by Sir H. Croft 
to Mr. Johnes, who made this pic- 
turesque spot his residence before he 
lavished his wealth on Hafod. Sir 
John Croft, who married a daughter 
of Owain Glyndwr, — Sir Jas. Croft, a 
distinguished soldier in the reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth, condemned for 
a participation in Wyatt's rebellion, 



' but pardoned by Elizabeth and after- 
wards entrusted by her with very 
important offices, — and Herbert Croft, 
Bishop of Heref(»rd 166 1 -91, were each 
proprietors of this estate. 

The park is celebrated for its beau- 
tiful timber, particularly its oaks 
and Spanish chestnuts, and from its 
higher elevations commands most 
extensive views. 

About 2| m. from Croft Ambrey 
the high road from Leominster to 
Ludlow is joined at Orleton, 5 m. 
from Ludlow. This was the birth- 
place of Adam de Orleton, Bishop of 
Hereford 1317-27, one of the most 
active agents of the barons in their 
wars against Edward II. When ap- 
plication was made to him by the 
governors of Berkeley in reference to 
the murder of the king, he is said to 
have returned this oracular reply, 
the ambiguity of which lies in its 
optional punctuation : — 

"Edvardam oocldere nolite timere bonum est." 

Having gained the favour of Ed- 
ward III. so far as to be employed ab 
ambassador to France, he was trans- 
lated to Winchester diocese, where 
he died 1345. Thomas Blount, 
author of * Jocular Tenures,* a * Law 
Dictionary,' and other works, was a 
native of this parish, and died here 
1679. Orleton Court an old tim- 
ber mansion of the Itith centy., 
curious for its external quaintness 
as well as the arched and panelled 
beams and fine carved mantelpieces 
of its principal chambers, is still 
possessed by his lineal descendant, 
William Bluunt, of Orches Hill, 
Berks, a bencher of Gray's Inn. 
Another and earlier timbered house 
of eight gables claims to have given 
birth to Adam de Orleton. From 
Orleton the tourist may proceed to 
WooFEBTON Juno. Stat., and by rail 
to Ludlow, or else by road 1^ m. to 
Bichard*8 CasUej where the county 
of Salop is re-entered. 

1 m. to the 1., in a pretty dingle 
under the Yignals, are the ruins of 
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the Castle, erected in the reign of 
Kdwaid the Confessor, probably by 
Richard Sorupe or Scroll, whose 
grandson, Hugo Fitz Osborne, in the 
reign of Henry I., married Eustachia 
de Saye, and leit her surname to his 
descendimts, onn of whom married 
a Mortimer. Sir John Talbot, a 
member of the Eccleswall line, was 
the son of Sir Kichard Taibot by Joan 
de Mortiiuer, a coheiress of Richard's 
Castle: which was granted by 
£dward YE. to Nicholas Bishop of 
Worcester, and leabed to Rowland 
Bradshaw ; by him it was sold (ac- 
Gordiug to Blount) to Richard Sal- 
way, in whose family it still con- 
tinues. Some part of the keep and 
walls still remain, yet so concealed 
by the luxuriant wood about them 
as scarcely to be discovered until they 
are nearly approached. Upon the 
eminence near the castle a body of 
Royalists, under Sir T. Rundeoford, 
was defeated in 1645 by an inferior 
force, commanded by Col. Birch. 

Underneath the castle is a Bone- 
weU. *• Beneath this castle. Nature, 
which nowhere disporteth itself more 
in stirring wonders than in waters, 
hath brought forth a pretty well, 
which is always full of little fish- 
bones, or as some think of small frog- 
bonen, although they be from time to 
time drawn quite out of it, whence it 
is called Bone well.'* — Camden, 
Drayton also notices it : — 

" With strange and sundry tales 
Of all their wondrous things : and not the least 

of Wales 
Of that prodigious lipring (his wondering as 

be pa»t) 
That little fitthes bones continually doth cast" 

—7th Book. 



This phenomenon is explained by 
Sir R. Murchison. " It results from 
the usual sloping position of the Lud- 
low Rocks, which, whilst it desic- 
cates the higher parts of the ridges, 
tends to produce natural springs near 
the foot of these inclined plnnes, 
wherever the strata are affected by 
faults near the junction of the rock 



and old red sandstone. The faults, 
however, act here particularly as 
dams to the water, and occasion 
springs." 

The church, a fine old structure 
adjoining the castle, has some beau- 
tiful painted glass. It is also mem- 
orable as having a detached bel&y, 
formerly surmounted by a spire, 
which was destroyed by fire before 
the time of Blount's MS. History. 

Immediately under the crest of 
the Viguals is Hay Park, a richly- 
wooded valley of 1500 acres, rendered 
memorable us the scene of Milton's 
• ComuH,* where the Earl of Bridge- 
water's children were benighted as 
they were on their way — 

** to tittend their father's state 
And new entnuted sceptre." 

The small stream which runs through 
it is called the •* Sunny Gutter," 
where — 

'* Fairies at bottom trip 
By dimpled brook and fountain trim." 

The pedestrian should not omit 
ascending the Vinnah, Yignals or 
Vig^olles, from the summit of which 
the panoramic view is very extensive, 
embracing most of the Shropahire 
and Radnorshire hills. 

1 m. from Richard's Castle (on rt.) 
is Moor Park (Jonas Foster, Esq.), 
purchased from the I^yttletons in 
1650. by Richard Snlwey, a Major in 
the Parliamentary army, ambaaaador 
to Constantinople 1654, and M.P. from 
1650-60, with whose descendants it 
continued down to 1874, when it was 
sold to Mr. Foster, who has rebuilt 
the mansion. {Handbook for Here^ 
fordekire.) 

From hence it is 2 m. to Ludlow. 

/3. To Downton and Leintwardine 
the Wigmore road is followed over 
Mary Knoll to within 1 m. of Aston, 
then turn to the rt. over Burrington 
Common and cross the Teme at Bow 
Bridge to the village of DovmUm^ 
beautifully situated on the 1. bank 
I of the Teme, which here serpen- 
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tines through a most pictaresqoe 
gleii. There is a camp immediately 
opposite the bridge. 

About 1} m. higher up the 
gleii) and 6 m. from Ludlow, is 
I)oumton Castle (A. R. Boughtoii 
Knight, Esq.), erected 1774-8 by the 
celebrated scholar, Richard Payne 
Knight, and subseouently the seat 
of Ma brother, Andrew Knight, 27 
years president of tlie Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, to whom the horti- 
culture of England and the Pomona 
of Herefordshire are so largely in- 
debted. The cattle stands on an 
elevated bank, surrounded by an 
extensive amphitht atre of wood, ad- 
mitting occasional peeps over a 
varied and beautiful country. The 
building is composed of a micaceous 
sttndstone, raised on the estate, and 
id ornamented with Gothic towers 
end battlementd without, and with 
Grecian ceilings, colours, and en- 
tablatures within— a singularity of 
formation which entailed much se- 
vere criticism on the taste of the 
classic owner. In u bubsequent pub- 
lication, *An Analytical Enquiry 
into the Principles of Taste, he 
observed, *^ that though his example 
had not been much followed, he had 
every reason to congratulate himself 
upon the success of the experiment, 
he having at once the advantage of a 
picturesque object and of an elegant 
and convenient building, though let^s 
perfect in both respects than if he 
had executed it at a maturer age. 
It has, moreover, the advantage of 
receiving alterations and additions in 
almost every direction, without any 
injury to its genuine and original 
character." The castle has been 
somewhat altered by the present 
owner, Andrew Johnes Rouse Bough- 
ton Knight, Esq., who has substi- 
tuted stone mullions for the sash 
windows. The interior is fitted up 
with great taste, and there is a well- 
selected gallery of pictures, by 
eminent masters, the most important 
of which are : — " 



The Cradle Picture (from the 
Orleans Gallery \ — Rfunbrandt The 
Assassin, or Rembrandt's Cook. — 
Rembrandt. The Holy Family. — 
Membrandt. A Horse. — Vandyck, 
Dog and Cat. Cock and Hen. — Both 
by Snydera. Head of Grotius. — 
Rubens. Three Landscapes. — A. and 
P. Wouvermans. Ruth and Boaz. — 
liters. Woman Spinning. — O. Dow, 
Landscape with Sunset, and Cattle 
Drinking. — A. Pynaker. Rape of 
the Sabines. — EUheimer. Landscape. 
— Titian, Diana visiting the Tomb 
of Endymiou. — Titian. Portrait of 
a Lady of the Malapieri Family. — 
Giorgone. Portrait of Cardinal Ber- 
nardo di Divitio. — Rapha4:l. Adora- 
tion of Shepherds.— .4. Mantegna, 
Time admonishing Beauty. — Domeni- 
chino. Landscape. — Claude. Poititdt 
of Cistercian Monk. — Spa>gnoletto. 

The course of the Teme through 
the grounds, a length of 3 m., is sur- 
pNSStd in the beauty and wildness 
of its aoeneiy by very few villages 
iu England. 



** The besl approach to e\ 
l8 when it'« least expected or foreseen; 
Where nought octure to anticipate surprise 
Or bring the landscape piecemeal to the 
eyes.' —/J. P. Knight. 

The so-called Downton walks 
abound in rare lichens and fungi ; 
which render them a favourite ren- 
dezvous of the Woolhope and kin- 
dred field clubs. 

The rustic bridge at the Hay 
Mill has almost a Swiss character. 
On the banks of the Teme, below 
the castle, are tlie remains of an iron 
forge, from which large fortunes were 
derived by the grandfather of Mr. 
P'tyne Kni^^ht, and his partner Mr. 
Walker. The ore was in those days 
conveyed by horses and mules from 
Staffordshire to be smelted in the 
timber-abounding district of Down- 
ton. 

From hence the tourist may either 
follow the road to Ludlow by Oakley 
Park and Bromfield, or proceed to 
Boston Heath Stai., passing through 
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2J m. Leinticardine, a well-built vil- 
lage, plecisantly situated at tlie junc- 
tion or the Teme witli the Olun. The 
Red Lion is a comfortable Inn^ much 
praised by anglers who frequent this 
spot for trout and grayling fishing. 
Tickets for the preserved waters are 
obtained from the landlord of the 
inn, on payment of a small fee 
to the funds of the club, which 
has always been regarded as con- 
ferring valuable privileges on its 
members. 

Leintwardine moveover claims to 
be identical with the Roman station 
of Bravinium, the vallum of which 
is trucsable in the lines of the town 
ditch, and, after passing the chancel 
of the ch., runs parallel with the 
Watliug Street Roman bricks and 
pottery, with other relics, have been 
found in the village ; a mile and a 
half from which, across the river, 
is Brandon Camp, while Ooxwall 
Knoll, a Silurian battle-ground, lies 
on the Shropshire bank of the Teme, 
nearer to Walford and Brampton 
Bryan. 

The Perp. church, restored in 
1865, is a handsome buildin":, 
consisting of a lofty nave, with 
clerestory, aisles, chancel, and good 
sedilia. The steeple is ovtr the S. 
porch. The font is of earlier date. 
In the chancel is a monument to 
Gen. Sir B. Tarleton, M.P. for Liver- 
pool, 1790-1812. The reredos was 
much admired by Mr. Blore. 

From Ludlow the rly. continues 
its course, in a N.W. direction, up 
the vale of the Teme for a short dis- 
tance, and then up that of the Ony. 
A mineral branch to Glee Hill is 
given off on the rt. immediately after 
leaving the station, and the Gorvo is 
crossed close to its junction with the 
Teme. 

26 m. (from Hereford) is Bromfield 
Stat, the Ludlow race-course l>eing 
hard by on rt. The village is to the 
1., and contains an interesting oh. 
belonging to the ancient Priory of 



Bromfield, It consists of E. Eng. 
nave with N. aisle, and a tower at 
the W. end of the aisle, its lower por- 
tion forming a porch. At the E. and 
N. of the chancel are two large plain 
Norman blocked arches, showing ap- 
parently that the ch. was once cruci- 
form. On the S. side of the ch. are 
some domestic buildings, probably 
remnantd of a house built out of the 
conventual erection. There is also 
an arched gateway remaining. Brom- 
field was a Benedictine monastery, 
founded early in the 12th cent., and 
was annexed to the Abbey of St. 
Peter's, at Gloucester, in 1155. A 
chapelry (Halford) of Bromfield, 
an old church, with nave, chan- 
cel and small tower, lies nearer 
Graven Arms on the bank of the 
Teme. Glose to Bromfield village 
is 

Oakley Park (Baron Windsor, 
whose father's family has been seated 
here since the reign of Henry 
II.). In the interior of the house, 
which is beautifully situated, over- 
looking the Teme, is a gallery, sup- 
porting an entablature, the frieze of 
which is taken from the Phygalian 
marbles discovered by Mr. Gockerell. 
The. park is splendidly wooded, and 
contains some oaks known as *' the 
Druidical Oaks." There is also much 
fine ornamental timber, including 
Spanish chesnut, silver spruce firs, 
Pinvs oembra^ P. Douglasii, WeUing' 
tonia gigantea, &c., besides groves 
and clumps of very ancient oaks. 
Gonnected with the parish of Brom- 
field and the part of it lying in the 
direction of Downton Oastle is a 
legend of certain " Grawl Meadows" 
which were the sole dower her angry 
sire would give to a devoted maiden, 
determined to bestow herself on a 
pennyless knight. She was to be 
cut off with so . much land as she 
could crawl over betwixt night and 
morning; and under the influence 
of love, zeal, and staunch endeavour, 
managed within the prescribed time 
to reaich half-way to Downton. The 
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8toiy is a canons parallel to that of 
the **Tichbome Dole." 

Nearly 1 m. rt of the stat, on the 
border of the Gorre, is Staunton Lacy, 
minutely described in Domesday as 
belonging to Boger de Lacy, with 
whose powerful &unily it remained 
till two coheiressess, Matilda and 
Margaret, in 1241 carried the de 
Lacy lands to John de Yerdon and 
Geoffrey de GeneviU. The eh, is 
cmeifonD, and is supposed to be 
earlier than the Conquest. In the 
xiaye and K. transept is Bomanesque 
work, marked by pilaster steps — 
and the chancel is E. Eng. "Here 
are some very important Dec. altera- 
tions. From the lantern arches 
being of that date, while the upper 
part of the tower is E. Eng., we 
may infer that the upper part was 
an addition to the Bomanesque struc- 
ture, and that it was afterwards 
underpinned and the Dec arches 
inserted. At the same time a S. 
aisle was added to the nave, and 
other alterations made in detstil." — 
Camb. Arch. Joum. The ch. has 
been restored, and possesses a hand- 
some reredos, a pulpit of Caen 
stone, and a stained-glass window 
by Evaru. 

** Stanton Lacy was formerly free 
from hundredal subjection. Its 
sei^eural lords claimed to have a 
gallows, to hold pleas of bloodshed 
and hue and cry and to assize beer : 
as well as under writ of right to try 
all civil causes within their jurisdic- 
tion." — Anderson, 

28 m. At Onibury Stat, the dale 
becomes contracted and very prettily 
wooded to 

31 m. Cbayen Abms Jm^c, where 
the Central Wales, the Bishop's 
Castle, and the Wenlock rlys. join 
the main line (Bte. 6). On the hill 
to the 1. is SSbdon tkuQe, the seat 
of J. Baxter, Esq. The antiquary 
must retrace his steps for I m. to 
the fine old castle of Stokeaay, an 
extremely interesting relic, which 



is a striking object on the rt. of 
the rly. This is one of the finest 
examples in England of a castel- 
lated mansion of the 13th cent. — 
a record existing, in 1291, of ^per- 
mission given to Lawrence de Lud- 
low to crenellate his castle of 
Stokesay.'* The courtyard is of an 
irregularly oblong form, and once 
contained a covered well, now de- 
stroyed. On the W. side, opposite 
the fine old timber gate-tower, is the 
house, the tower at the S. end of 
which is connected by a passage 
with the centre of the main building, 
formed by the hall. The tower 
is an inregular polygon of three 
stories, lighted by lancet windows, 
and surmounted by a battlemented 
parapet. In the lower story the 
openings of the windows are placed 
obliquely, so as to prevent the assail- 
ants shooting their arrows inside. 
The hall is 51 ft. by 31 ft., and 
lighted on the W. by four large 
windows looking over the moat. 
It has a fine open-work timber 
roof, resting on large upright 
stone corbels with E. E. mouldings. 
At the S. end a square trefoil- 
headed doorway leads to the lower 
apartments of this wing. The prin- 
cipal apartment or solar, which is 
over the cellar and in the N. wing, 
has a good 16th-centy. fireplace, and 
is lighted by no fewer than 8 win- 
dows. In this room the stone arch 
is surmounted by an elaborately 
carved mantelpiece, which, with the 
wainscot which covers the walls, is 
not earlier than Charles H. Ad- 
joining the hall is the cellar, from 
which a tower with very thick walls 
projects over the moat. There is a 
fine gate-tower of timber, the upper 
story projecting over the lower, and 
adorned with rather grotesque carv- 
ings. The tower and hall are partly 
in ruins and partly used fur farm 
ofBces. From the natiure of the 
buildings and the position, Stokesay 
was evidently not intended for an 
offensive fortress, but merely for a 
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strong domestic residence. The 
history of Stokesay is not very im- 
portant. From the De Ludlows it 
came into the possession of the Yer- 
nons of Haddon Hall, and then to the 
Earls of Craven. During the Civil 
War It was garrisoned for the king, hut 
sarrendered to the Parliamentarians 
after a short siege. On tlie brow of 
the wooded hill to the E. is a large 
rectangular earthwork, known as 
Norton Camp. There are al«o traces 
of defensive works on the other side 
the valley at Yeo or View Edge. 

Craven Arms, now an important 
railway junction, is a roadside 
Tnn^ placed at the junction of the 
Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and Knighton 
roa^ls. It is, however, a convenient 
halting-place for tlie geologist, or tlie 
tourist, wlio wishes to explore Corve- 
dale, Apudale, or the scenery of 
Wenlock Edge. The botanist will 
find in this neighbourhood Lathrfta 
gquamaria (Noi-ton Camp), Myrrhis 
odorata (Stokesay), Epipactis grandi- 
Jloray Paris qtuidrifolia. Polygonum 
viviparum, Astrantia major (Stoke 
Wood). 

At the village of Wistanstow, a 
little further on, where the nave 
and transepts of the fine old cruci- 
form churches have recently under- 
gone restoration, and a carved oak 
roof of Perp. work has been brought 
to light, the branch to Much Wenlock 
is given off on rf. (Rte. 6). Wis- 
tanstow HaU (W. Phillips, Es*!-). 

"At 35 i m. MarshJyrook Stat^ the 
valley begins to close in again. 

On rt., 1 m, is Acton Scott Cli. 
and HaU (Mrs. Stackhouse Acton, 
one of the daughters of T. Andrew 
Knight of Downton Castle, and a 
contributor to the illustrations of his 
• Pomona Herefordensis.'). Acton 
Scott Hall is said to have been built 
in 1567 by Edward Acton, and its 
resemblance to the White Hull, 
Shrewsbury, begun in lo76, favours 
this surmise. 

The wo jded banks on each side the 



rly. soon give place to a more open 
valley bounded by lofty hills, the 
culminating points of which are seen 
to great advantage at 

88 m. Church- Stretton Stat. {Hotel : 
ChurchStrett(m,good). This is a most 
picturesque little spot, lying directly 
under and on the slopes of the steep 
sides of the lAmgrnynd^ which, with 
its deep gullies and cross valleys, 
forms the most important range of 
mountains in Shropshire, rising to 
the height of from HOO to 1600 ft. 
Immisdiately opposite are the hills 
of Ragleth, Hope Bowdler, Caer 
Caradoc, and the Lawley, all nearly 
as high, but more broken in their 
outline. These chains of eminences 
afford to the lover of scenery ampla 
reasons for making Church Stretton 
his head-quarters — though it is prin- 
cipally to the geologist that the 
neighbourhood is so deeply interest- 
ing. Speaking of the Longmynd, 
Sir Roderick Murchison says, " This 
semi-mountainous mass is found to 
be composed of the most ancient 
recognizable sedjlments of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Ranging from N.N.E. to 
S.S.W.,they stand boldly out from be- 
neath the surrounding Silurian depo- 
sits, of which they form the mineral 
axis. The lowest strata of the Long- 
mynd, or those forming the base 
of their eastern escarpment, range 
along the western side of the Stret- 
ton valley. The whole of the series 
can be well observed, together with 
the order of superposition, along the 
banks of the small brook which 
descends by the Carding -mill to 
Church Stretton, and in other 
parallel transverse gullies. Quartz 
veins occur here and there — but, 
on the whole, these strata consist 
of sandstone rock, both schistose 
and gritty, and often finely lami- 
nated, in which the lines of deposit, 
and even the rippled surfaces of the 
beds, are distinctly visible— the mass 
being scarcely afiected by any slaty 
clearage." 
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For many years the beds of the 
Longmynd were believed to be 
utterly unfoBsiliferouB, but Mr. Sal- 
ter eventually found in them traces 
of faci, some annelid or worm-tubes, 
and a portion of a trilobite, named 
Palseopyge. Oq the west flanks of 
the Longmynd, which extends into 
Montgomeryshire, is a very sym- 
metrical ascending order of strata 
from the Cambrian rocks into those 
of the Lower Silurian ; but on the 
E. or Church Stretton side there 
is a great fault estimated by Pro- 
fessor Kamsay at not less than 
2000 ft , the place of the intervening 
strata being taken by igneous rocks. 
We find, therefore, that the Caradoc 
range, as it is called, consists of 
igneous and altered rocks, for the 
eruption, having taken place after 
the deposiition of the sediments, has 
altered the schists into clay slates, 
and the sandstones into quai-tz rock. 
The only portion which has escaped 
the effects of this fault, is a small 
{Mitch of Upper Silurian, or Wenlock 
limestone, that occurs at Botville, 
a little higher up the valley, and is 
curiously wedged between the Cam- 
brian rocks of the Longmynd and 
those of the Caradoc group. The 
views from the summit of the Cara- 
doc hilla are very charming, ranging 
to the E. over the Wenlock Edge 
and the intervening valley of Ape- 
dale. To the N. the rounded boss 
of the Wrekin rises grandly up, and 
westward the view is bounded by 
the Longmynd range. This range 
also furnishes numbers of beautiful 
excursions, and particularly one to 
the village of Matlinghope, a priory 
or cell of Wi^more as early as 1209, 
between 5 and 6 m. distant, the road 
lying up the gully known as the 
Devil's Mouth and then crossing the 
top of the hill at the Fortway. This 
-WHS an ancient British track leading 
from Castle Hill, near Lebotwood, to 
Billing's Hill, an entrenchment near 
Bishop's Castle. ** A perambulation 
of this part of the forest, made in 



1278, relating especially to Lyd- 
bury North, speaks of the king's 
highway on * Longemunde,' which, 
no doubt, means the Portway." — 
Wriglit. Although the Longmynd 
range does not otfer any very ardu- 
ous task to the ordinary moun- 
taineer, it has a reputation for being 
somewhat dangerous at times in 
consequence of fogs and the preci- 
pitous character of the passes. ** The 
last fair in the year held at Church 
Stretton is popularly distinguished 
by the rather significant name 
of 'Dead Man's Fair,' on accouut, 
it is said, of the number of men 
who, after attending it, have 
perished in the attempt to return 
home over the hills in the dark 
nights of early winter." In 1865, 
the Rev. D. Carr, of Itatlinghope, 
nearly lost his life in a snowstorm, 
having been 24 hours on the hill. 
There are numerous camps and 
earthworks in the neighbourhood. 
They are to be found on the summit 
of Caer Caradoc, where are very 
perfect ditcLes 5 to 6 ft. deep ; at 
Brockhnrsty 1 m. below Church 
Stretton, and at Bodbury Sing, on 
the shoulder of the hill above — the 
latter a fortified British station, 47 
paces from W. to E., and 95 paces 
from N. to S. The CasUe Bingt 
above Batlinghope, is oval, contains 
in its area 1^ acre, and is en- 
circled by one ditch only, the 
general height of tlie vallum being 
about 10 ft. On W. and S. the 
ascent is precipitous, and the fosse 
slight; but on the E., where the 
ground falls gently, the works are 
more elevated. Another camp, due 
S. of Castle Ring, lies between it 
and Bilbilch Guttei-, which two posi- 
tions it connects. The Watling St. 
albo runs up the valley in its course 
from Kenchester (Magna) to Wroxe- 
ter ( Uriconium /. The name of Strtt- 
ton betokens its proximity. Church 
Stretton itself is a straggling little 
place, with the c7t., an old square- 
towered building, in the centre. It 
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is cruciform, with an image of St. I 
Lawrence in the E. angle of the 
tower. The doorway ia of Norm. date. 
In the interior is a carved oak figure 
of Christ and an E. window : sub- 
jects, St. Stephen, St. Peter, and St. 
John. The grounds and gardens of 
the Bectory are charmingly wooded, 
and abound in beautiful walks on 
the slopes of the hill. The old 
Market Hall, of black-and-white 
timbered work, like that at Wenlock, 
was built by Bonbam Norton, a 
London stationer, in 1617, and taken 
down in 1839. At Church Stretton 
was bom Dr. Roger Mainwaring, 
chaplain to Charles I. and Bp. of 
St. David's. It is a charmine walk 
of 2 m. to Hope Boujdlert the ch. 
of which has been wholly rebuilt, 
to AU Strettoriy about 2 m. N., 
situated at the entrance to one of 
the gullies or ** gutters;" or to 
Hor&rleyt at the S.W. end of the 
Longmynd, where the scenery is 
most picturesque. At Stretton there 
Was formerly a royal cnstle, on the 
site still known as Brockhurst Castle, 
Caer Caradoc, one of the later strong- 
holds of the Silurian Caractaous, 
towers above the Bly. to the N.E. 
of the town. 

Distances. — Shrewsbury, 13 m.; 
Hereford, 38; Craven Arms, 7; 
Stokesay, 8 ; Batlinghope, 6 ; Hope 
Bowdler, 2 ; Cardington, 4. 

At Church Stretton the watershed 
is crossed, and the stream runs N. 

At 41^ m. LAotwood Stat^ oc- 
casional glimpses of a deserted coal- 
pit show that the tourist is traversing 
the Shrewsbury coal-field. {Intro- 
ductiov, p. viii.) A quarter of a 
mile W.N.W. of Lebotwood ch. is 
the Castle Hill, beUeved by Mr. 
Hartshome to have been an explo- 
ratory mound, partly natural out 
more largely artificial. It is 40 ft. 
above the plain, and 265 ft. in length. 
It was connected by the Portwav 
with Billing's Hill, 2 miles S.E. of 
Bishop's Castle. 



[1 m. from Lebotwood, on rt., is 
Longnor HaU (Col. Corbett), and 
5 m. to E. of that is Acton BumeUy 
the seat of Sir C. F. Smythe, Bart., 
whose ancestry have held it from 
Charles U.'s tune, when Sir Edward 
Smythe, Knt., of Durham, married 
the heiress of Sir Richard Lee, of 
Acton Bumell. The house is a fine 
Grecian building of white stone, 
overlooking a beautifully wooded 
park and the distant hills of the 
Lawley and the Wrekin. Near the 
house are the ruins of the ancient 
castle of Acton Bumell, of the date 
of the latter part of the 18th oenty., 
with geometrical tracery in the 
windows and mouldings of some- 
what later Dec. style. Mr. Parker 
points out the great resemblance 
oetween Acton Bumell and the 
Bishop's Palace at Wells, both by 
the same builder. In shape it is a 
parallelogram, having a small square 
tower at each angle. The walls are 
very thick, ana on the W. are 
lighted by small square windows. 
On the N. side is the hall, occu- 
pying an upper story, and lighted 
by three large transomed windows. 
The upper part of the S. side has 
been roofed over for a bam, but, in 
Mr. Parker's opinion, the private 
chapel would have stood here. The 
prindpal front and entrance are on 
the E. **Here it was that, when 
King Edward I. held his Par- 
liament in 1283, the nobles were 
assembled, while the Commons sat 
in a large bam hard by. The 
memory of this event still lives 
in the statutes passed here, pro- 
perly called ^Statutum de Mer- 
catoribus,' but more particularly 
known as the Statute of Acton Bur- 
nell ; of which Lord Campbell says 
that the subject was as well under- 
stood in Chancellor Bumell's days as 
in those of Lords Eldon and Lynd- 
hurst. It was passed here on the 
12th of October, and provided that 
debtors in London, York, and Bristol, 
should appear before the different 
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Mayors and agree upon a certain 
day of payment, otherwise an exe- 
cution might be issued against their 
goods."— jfettr&c. Only a couple of 
gables are left of the old Parliament 
House, the hall of the elder castle, 
which must have been the scene 
of the gathering, as the later castle 
was not commenced until the year 
after. 

The founder of the castle and 
estate was Sir Robert Bumell, 
some time tutor to the PriDce (after- 
wards Edward I.), who made him 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Lord Treasurer and Lord Chancellor 
of England, 1292. From his ex- 
perience as a diplomatist, he was 
much employed by Edward I. in 
the affairs of the Welsh Marches. 
Philip Bumell, the Bishop's nephew 
and heir, was a spendthrift, and the 
family of the Bumells seems to 
have died out in the 15th centy., 
when the property came, through a 
daughter, to the liOvells, by one of 
whom it was forfeited on account 
of his loyalty to Bichard III. It 
then fell to the Crown, and was 
granted by Henry VIII. to the Earl 
of Surrey, of Flodden renown. In 
the ch., which adjoins the house, and 
is of singular interest and beauty, is 
a broM and effigy to Nicholas de 
Handlo, who assumed the name and 
married the heiress of the BumeUs 
in 1360. About 1^ m. W. of Acton 
Bumell is the village of Frodesley^ 
which possesses one of the oldest 
parish registers in Shropshire, com- 
mencing March 25, 1547. Frodesley 
Hall is an Elizabethan building, 
dated 1594, and built by Edward 
Soriven, whose son Richard re- 
ceived from Charles I., on one of 
his visits to Shropshire, the heirloom 
of a pair of embroidered gauntlets. 
The bracketing of the comers of the 
upper story is uncommon. It is now 
occupied as a farmhouse. The late 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, of Mooltan 
celebrity, was bom at the Rectory. 
The du is modem. The Roman 
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Watling Street runs for 2 miles 
through the parish. 

From Acton Bumell the visitor 
may join the Severn Valley Rly. at 
Cound Stat^ 4 m. distant. 

2 m. to the N. of Acton Bumell is 
PUchford village, which derives its 
name from a natural bituminous 
spring. Marmaduke Hawdou of 
Yorke, in his tour (17th centy.), 
mentions it. ** Thir is in this well 
four little liooles, about halfe a yard 
diep, out of which comes little lumps 
of pitch, but that which is att the 
tope of the well is softish, and 
swimes upon the water like tarr, but 
being skimd together itt incorpo- 
rates and is knead together like 
soft wax and becomes hard. Of this 
pitch they brought some home with 
them, which the inhabitants say is 
more medicinall then other pitch. 
In the Holy Land there are some 
springs th(tt cast up a bitumus 
stuffe like this." The HaU is the 
residence of J. Cotes, Es(|., who 
acquired it by marriage with the 
heiress of the Earl of Liverpool, and 
is a very curious and picturesque 
old house of timber and plaster- 
work, built at the commencement 
of the 16th centy. by William 
Otley, Sheriff of the county, whose 
sire purchabcd the estate in 1473, 
and whose descendants held it till, 
at the death of the last of the name, 
it passed, in 1807, to the late Lord 
Liverpool. Sir Francis Otley, one of 
its ownei-s, was the loyal eovemor of 
Shrewsbury in the Civil War. Her 
Majesty, when Princess Victoria, 
and the Duchess of Kent, stayed 
here with the Earl of Liverpool in 
1832. The ch^ which is supposed to 
have been founded in the reign of 
Henry I. or Stephen, as certain bits 
of masonry in the walls seem to 
corroborate, contains an oak figure 
of a Crusader, in chain armour, 
supposed to be the etfigy of one of 
the De Pychfords. There is here a 
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gigantic lime-tree, which for cen- 
turies has been used as a habitation]. 

A branch of it fell in 1828 con- 
taining 149, another in 1856, 93 
cubic feet of timber. 

A little before reaching DorringUm 
Siatf 44i^ m. on 1. of the line, is 
Netley Hall (T. H. Hope-Edwardes, 
Esq.). The rly. now runs parallel 
with the Couiid Brook to 46^ m. 
Condover Stat, 

IJ m. rt. is Condover Park (Re- 
ginald Cholmondeley, Esq.), formerly 
the seat of the Owens, whose ancestor, 
Thomas Owen, a Judge of Common 
Pleas, purchased it in the reign of 
Henry VUI. He also built the house, 
a fine Elizabethan mansion, on the 
banks of the Gouiid Brook. The ch, 
has a N. transept with very good 
Transition windows and buttresses, 
and a lofty square tower, and con- 
tains monuments to the Owen family, 
and one in particular by BoubiUioc 
to Roger Owen, 1717. The village 
is ancient. The parish register dates 
from 1.'557. 

To the 1. of the rly. is Lyth Hill, 
and on the same side, nearer Shrews- 
bury, Lythwood H(dl( — Scott, Esq.) 
From Shrewsbury records we find 
that Lythwood was a royal forest, 
Henrv HI. having granted a charter 
*^ to the lessees of the Hospital of St. 
Giles without Shrewsbury, that they 
have a horse-load of dried wood, out 
of his wood of Linewood, for firing.' 
The present Lythwood Hall was 
built by a Mr. Blakeway with a prize 
of 20,000/. which he won in a lottery 
in the last century. But the money 
soon went, and the property had to 
change hands. On the rt. of the 
rly. is Bonier Pool, a considerable 
sheet of water, on which grows 
Scheuchzeria palustrfSt a rare plant, 
and Vacctrdum oxycoccof. 

At Cktleham, where the Locomotive 
Department of the Railway Company 
is maintained, a junction is formed 
with the Welchpool and the Severn 
Valley Rly., and directly afterwards 



with the Great Western from Wel- 
lington. The line now crosses the 
Severn and enters the general stat. 
of Shrewabutyy 51 m. (Rte. 8.) 



ROUTE 2. 

FBOV LUDLX)W TO BEWDLEY^ BT 
WOOFERTON JUNCTION, TEN- 
BURY, AND CLEOBURY MORTIMER. 

(Rail) 

From Ludlow to Woopkbton Junc. 
see Rte. 1. From hence a branch 
quits the main line, running parallel 
with the Teme River to 

3 m. Eaetoti Court Stai, (in Here- 
fordshire). 

On rt. is the pretty ch. of Little 
Hereford ; it is for the most part of 
the date of Henry II., and possesses 
an early Norm, font, a piscina, 
sedilia. and over the chancel arch 
remains of a fresco painting of the 
Crucifixion. There are monuments 
to the Delameres, who were great 
benefactors to the ch. Bishop 
William of Hereford ordered massen 
for the soul of Wm. Dclamere, *• pro 
donatione et libertate eoclesiie de 
Parva Hereford." There is a most 
singular piscina by the side of the 
chancel arch near its point, which woa 
evidently connected with the rood- 
loft, of which the staircase still 
exists. In the chancel is a monu- 
ment to the late Jos. Bailey, M.P. for 
the county. On 1. is Eastan Court 
( Edward Otto Partridge, Esq.), a sent 
of Sir J. Russell Builey, Bart., which 
formerly belongt^d to the Delameres 
and then to the Danseys, from whom 
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it was purchased in 1840. la the 
Hbrary are some arm-<«haii8 made 
out of the house at Leicester, where 
King Bichard slept the night before 
Bosworth. In this parish, also, are 
Ledwyeh Farm, once belonging to 
the family of Benbow, of which 
Admiral Benbow was a member; 
and Bleatherwood Court, an old 
house built by Christopher Dansey, 
on his marriage with Sybil Dela- 
mere, temp. Henry VIII. VpUm 
Court was an old seat of the Kar- 
vers. The course of the Teme is 
extremely protty here, as at Bed 
Rock, a little farther on. Grossing 
the Ledwyche, the rly. re-enters 
Salop at 

4 m. Burford Home, a seat of 
Lord Northwick, erected in the reign 
of George XL It has a short avenue 
of elm-trees in front. This estate 
oa^ne from the Mortimers to the 
family of Come wall, who enjoyed 
it under the designation of Barons 
of Burford. The line ended in a 
dauohter, who married a Legh of 
High Leigh (Rte. 19), by whom this 
property was sold to William Bowles, 
M.P. for Bewdley. The Lords of 
Burford held the land by barony, 
but were not summoned to Parlia- 
ment, an exemption first claimed as 
a privilege, but afterwards lamented 
as a privation. In the reign of 
Henry III. Burford was a place of 
so much importance as to possess a 
weekly market and an annual fair of 
3 days. 

The E. Eng. ch^ consisting; of a 
nave and chancel, with rather massive 
low western tower, though it has 
experienceil extensive alterations, 
possesses many points of interest. 
Here is a very perfect piscina, an 
excellent Perp. font, enoiustic tiles 
dug up from under the alttir— and a 
niche discovered in a similar way 
under a monument. The screen 
which separates the organ from tlie 
chancel is beautifully carvcfl, and 
came from Louvain. On the N.w^^U 



of the ohancel extends a most inte- 
resting triptych, executed 1588 by 
Melchior Salaboss, on the outer 
surface of wldch the Apostles are 
portrayed in 12 compartments, 
while in the centre are full-sized 
paintings of Bichard Comewall and 
Janet his wife. Above is a rt^pre- 
sentation of the heavenly host, and 
in a narrower panel underneath is 
the recumbent figure of Edmund 
Comewall, the " Strong Baron," in 
his shroud. He was the son of 
Richard Comewall, and 7 ft. 3 in. 
in height. Underneath a canopy in 
the chancel is the recumbent ala- 
baster effigy of the Princess Eliza- 
beth, dautfhter of John of Gaunt, 
sister of Henry IV., wife of John 
Holland, Duke of Exeter, and after- 
wards of Sir J. Comewall, Lord 
Fanhope, a professional tilter in the 
reign of Henry. IV. She died 1426, 
and was originally buried with her 
husband in Whitefriars Ch., London. 
Notice the elaborate and minute 
carving of the folds of the dress. 
In the churchyard is a wheel-cross 
on octagonal base, restored by the 
parishioners in 1867 in mem«»ry of 
Miss Rushout. Amonght the Chro- 
nicles of !^urford is one of a fight 
between the parson and Geoffirey 
Young in 1292, in which the 
latter struck the parson on the head 
with a staff so tliat he died in 3 
weeks. For this offence Young was 
outlawed, as he had no chattels to 
be forfeited. The Rectory is a 
charmingly picturesque (though 
modem) house near the ch. In the 
neighbourhood of Burford are Nash 
Court (G. Pardoe, Esq.), Sioke House 
(vacant), and Court^f-HiU (Mrs. 
Hill), 

5J m. Tenbury Stat. <m Wor- 
cestershire). Tenbury (Pop. 1890: 
Hotel: Swan; verv good) derives 
its name from the river which 
divides Salop from Worcestershire, 
and is here crossed by a neat 
bridge of 6 arches. The town, which 
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possesses one or two old houses, such 
as the Royal Oak, in Broad Street, 
consists of 2 streets, the chief being 
Teme Street, crossing each other at 
rt. angles, and has a Spa, Com Ex- 
change, Workhouse, a Butter cross 
and a eh. within its limits. The 
tower and chancel are the only re- 
mains of the ancient ch. erected in 
the 11th oenty. The nave was de- 
stroyed in November, 1770, by the 
overflowing of the Teme, which sur- 
rounds the ch.-yd. This injury was 
occasioned by difi^spiig a grave near 
the foot of a pillar supporting the 
roof between the nave and S. aisle, 
when the water, percolating through, 
undermined the column, and threw 
down that portion of the edifice. The 
church, which consists of nave, aisles, 
ciiancel, and west tower, has been 
carefully restored, and presents 
several objects of interest. The E. 
window of 5 lights and 2 single 
lights in the chancel are memorial 
windows of stained glass. The 
aisles are separated from the nave 
by 3 arches with clustered columns. 
A curious monument is preserved 
here— the effigy of a knight, only 
30 inches long, clad in chain mail, 
with a surcoat and sword, and his 
legs crossed. It is on a raised tomb 
3 ft. in length, within a canopy 8 ft. 
high, and is ascribed to Sir John 
Sturmy, who joined the Crusaders 
under Richard I. At the E. end 
of the S. aisle are 2 life-size recum- 
bent figures of Thomas Acton, Esq., 
and his wife, on a richly carved 
bise, erected in 1584. He id repre- 
sented with his feet resting on 
a boar. The advowson of Ten- 
bury belonged to the monastery 
of Sheen in Surrey, and after its 
suppression was possessed by Shake- 
speare's Sir Thomas Lucy, by whose 
descendants it was sold, in 1716, to 
Mr. Read, whose youngest daughter 
was the mother of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

A mineral spring was discovered 
here in 1839, by workmen sinking a 



well. The water sprung up sud- 
denly from a bed of limestone, lying 
under a massive stratum of old red 
sandstone, 32 ft. below the surface. 
It contains chlorides of calcium and of 
sodium, magnesia, and bromine, witli 
a trace of iodine, and has proved 
highly beneficial in scorbutic and 
cutaneous disorders. At tiie end 
of Teme Street^ furthest from the 
bridq:e and station, a pump room, a 
reading room, and baths have been 
established for the convenience of 
invalids, and walks laid out on the 
banks of the small river Kyre. 

The tourist should visit the Rev. 
Sir Frederick Ouseley's magnificent 
eh, of 8t. Michiielj about 2 m. from 
Tenbury on the Leominster road. 
It is a splendid example of Dec. 
architecture, and is gorgeously fitted 
up. The organ is one of the best in 
England, and was constructed under 
Sir Frederick's immediate super- 
intendence. Attached to the ch. is 
a college, wherein boys are edu- 
cated with a special view to the 
cultivation of church music. If pos- 
sible, visit it on a saint's day, when 
full choral service is performed. 

From Tenbury the line keeps near 
the turnpike-road, and the river, 
passing rt. Kyreioood (Y. Wheeler, 
Esq.), to 

7} m. Neumkam Siat. On rt is 
Newriham Court (Mrs. "Wheeler), 
and on 1. is the village of Knighton 
on Teme. The Talbot Inn at 
Nevmhan Bridge enjoys repute as 
a comfortable hostelrie for anglers. 
The Teme for several miles is pre- 
served by an Association, oliiiwhirh 
the terms of membership are reiitaon- 
able. Trout and grayling are the 
principal catches. 

The rly. now turns to the N. to 

10 m. Neen SoUers StaJtj on the 
outskirts of Bewdley Forest. The 
eh. hits a monument to Humphry 
Coningsby, the traveller, lord of the 
manor in the 16th cen^y. To the 
rt 1 m. is Shakenhurst {(i, Wicksted, 
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Esq.), an unpretendiDg brick man- 
sion, with a porch. 

2 m. to the E. is Mamhle Ch., 
which has 2 mortuary chapels be- 
longing to the Blount and Shaken- 
hunt families, filled with their 
memorials. Amongst them is a 
stone effigy of Ralph de Mamble in 
full suit of chain armour, and a 
hrciss of John Blount and his wife, 
1510. This neighbourhood is noted 
for the longevity of its inhabitants. 
Passing 1. Mawley Hall, the seat of 
Sir E. Blount, Bart., situated at the 
head of a picturesque glen, the tra- 
veller arrives at 

13} m. Clecbury Mortimer Stat.. 
2^ m. from the town. Inn: King's 
Arms; Population 1708. It is a 
strangling old fashioned little place, 
on the banks of the Rea Brook. The 
(^.-(formerly attached to a religious 
house) is of E. E. date, and has 
nave, aisles, chnnoel, S. porch, and 
square tower with a high octngonal 
wooden spire. A son of Sir Roger 
de Mortimer and Lady Isabel de 
Ferrars, which hardly survived its 
birth, was buried here. Adjoining it 
is a grammar school founded by 
Sir E. L. Child. At Cleobury 
Mortimer was bom Robert Long- 
land, the author of the 'Vision of 
Piers Plowman,' in the 14th oenty. 
Saxton, in his survey, mentions a 
large park here, originally a royal 
cbiMe or park, which in early times 
came to the Mortimers, and again 
mereed in the crown. Here too John 
Momtrie, the revered vicar of Rugby, 
the boy-friend of Macaulay, Mac- 
worth Praed, and Sidney Walker, 
the author of ' My Brother s Grave,* 
* Sir Laun&l,' and 'A Dream of Life,' 
passed the years of his boyhood. 

The rly. now enters the Betodley 
Forest, once so vast that Worcester- 
shire took its name from it, but now 
a district of 7000 acres, planted 
witii oak and underwood, which, 
however, scarcely furnishes the usual 
charms of forest scenery. A peri- 
odical pillage has been adopted from 



an early period, calling forth the fol- 
lowing complaint in the Polyolbion. 

" When soon the goodlie Wyre, that wonted 

was KO hie 
H-^r statelie top to reare. ashamed to behold 
Her straighte and goodlie woods unto the 

fnmaoe Rold ; 
And looking on herself, by her decay doth see 
The miaerie wherein her sisters' furesto bee." 

The Forest of Wyre coalfield 
stretches from the N. end of the 
Abberley Hills, and under the 
Bewdley Forest, until it becomes 
contracted to a narrow band along- 
side the Severn, near Bridgnorth, 
where it dies out. The coal seams 
are those of the upper series, and as 
usual in those cases, are of inferior 
quality. In fact, coal mining in the 
Forest of Wyre has not in general 
proved a successful adventure. 
There are several pits in the parishes 
of Mamble and Pensax. *' In some 
of the latter the shafts are from 
30 to 40 yards deep, passing through 
white sandstone, and two cobIs are 
worked, of which the upper or yard 
coal is the best— a lower coal of 
inferior quality is not extracted. 
The overlying coal 8and^tone is ex- 
hibited in fine quarries at Pensax, 
and is a good building material, but 
it thins out towards the Abberley 
HiUs, where the overlying strata 
are composed chiefly of clunch and 
slate." — Murchison, Notwithstand- 
ing that the timber of the Wyre 
di^rict is far below the size of 
English forests, it is a pleasant 
wild out-of-the-way country to 
ramble in, and will well repay the 
pedestrian. 

The rly. crosses the Severn at 
Bowles Brook, on an iron bridge of 
one arch, having a span of 200 ft., 
and loins the Severn Valley Rly. at 
Northwood. Near the river-bank 
to the rt. is the little brick ch. of 
Dowles, of plain structure. 

19| m. BewdUy (Jnn : George) is 
in Worcestershire, but so close to 
the borders of Shropshire, that it 
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building in the High Street, has a 
commodious market place under- 
neath, with the arms of Lyttleton 
carved in front. John Tomes, a 
theological disputant of notoriety in 
the Civil Wars, and Willis, Bi^op 
of Winchester, son of a carpenter, 
were natives of Bewdley. 

Crossing the Severn Bridge and 
passing the extremely primitive ch, 
at the top of Load Street, an outlet, 
called Park Lane, leads to TiekneU 
House (J. Tangye, Esq.), situated 
on a very picturesque eminence, 
and bnilt by Henry VII., as a place 
of retirement for Arthur, Prince 
of Wales, in the forest of Wyre, 
and in this house the prince was 
married by proxy to Catherine of 
Aragon. 

The Court of Marches was once 
held alternately at Ludlow and 
Ticknell, and it was on his road 
between these places that the prince 
died, A.v, 1502. Ticknell continued 
in good condition until the Civil 
Wars, when it was visited by 
Charles I., and was afterwards de- 
moli^hed by the Parliament. Their 
Commissioners described the Royal 
House as having a *' a great court, 
a garden, and several outhouses — 
the house built within the park, and 
contains 2 acres in its site." At 
the Bestoration it was granted to 
Lord Herbert, and afterwards to Sir 
Francis Winnington, Solicitor-Gen- 
eral. At the further end of High 
Street from the ci). is approached 
Kates Hill, J. Bury, Esq.; and be- 
yond it, amidst fine timber, Winter- 
dyne House. 

WifUerdtjne House (J. Shaw, £6q.\ 
commanding a delighthil view of the 
Severn, was built 1770, by Sir E. 
Winnington, Bart. « The healthi- 
ness of the situation, the beauty of 
the prospect, and the commodious 
arrangements of the mansion unite 
in making it a very delightful resi- 
dence."— ^as/*. 

Excursions in the neighbt>urfaood 
of Bewdley, to Bibbesford, 1^ m. ; 



must be described here. It is a 
borough town, consisling of two prin- 
cipal streets at right angles, con- 
taining very well built houses. In 
the High Street a " black-and-white " 
timbered house of three gables 
bears the date of 1610. It takes 
its name (Beau lieu or Bellus 
Locus) from its pleasant situation 
upon the declivity of a hill on the 
rt. bank of the Severn, which is 
crossed by one of Telford's bridges, 
erected 1797, and charmingly 
sheltered by the adjoining forest of 
Wyre. Camden describes it in a 
complimentary verse — 

" Deliclum rerum belliis locnR uiidiquc floret, 
Fronde coronatus Viriarce tempora Silvas." 

*' Fair seatpd Bewdley, a drlightful town 
Which Wyre's tall oaks with shady branches 
crown." 

It was included in the Marches 
of Wales, and was added to the 
county of Worcester by Henry VIII., 
though it had previously obtained a 
chai-ter of incorporation from Edward 
IV. Its situation on the Severn, 
and itn means of communicaticm 
with Bristol by that river, enabled 
the merchants of Bewdley to estab* 
lish a very extensive trade in combs 
and sailors' caps, and it whs once 
the emporium for the exporttition of 
Welsh flannels, cotton goods, timber, 
bark, com, leather, and wool ; whilst 
it imported groceries for the supply 
of Lancashire and the Principality. 
Its trade in these commodities has 
been abolished by modem arrange- 
ments; but the town retains many 
proofrt of its former prosperity in the 
numerous massive houses built by 
its wealthy merchants. In the Civil 
War Bewdley was held for the 
King:, but was surprised by Fox the 
Tinker, who took Sir T. Lyttleton 
and other persons of quality pri- 
soners. CI arles I. regained pos- 
session of it before the fight at 
Marston Moor, and also after his 
defeat at Naseby. 

The Town Hall, a modem neat 
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Habberley Valley, 3 m. (^Handbook 
for Worcestershire). 

Distances. — Kiddermiuster, 3 J m. ; 
Stoarport, 3 m. ; Bridgnorth, 13 m. 



ROUTE 8. 

FBOX LUDLOW TO WOLVERHAMP- 
TON, BT CLEE HILLS AND BRIDG- 
NORTH. 

Tliifi road leads through a portion 
of Shropshire a'Arcely touched by 
riya, and but little irequented. 

The direct road to Bridgnorth is 
by Middleton, distance 17^ m. ; but a 
far more interesting rte. is obtained 
by going across the Clee Hills, and 
i-egaining the turnpike at Burwarton 
or Cleobury North. 

There are 2 roads to the Clee Hills 
fi-om Ludlow : — 

1. The upper one (5 m.) is the 
shorter, passing, 2 m. 1., Henley Hall 
( — Wood, Esq.), and leaving the vil- 
lage of Middleton to the 1., 3| m. To 
the 1., 1 m., is the village of Bitter' 
ley, mentioned in Domesday Book, 
as havin<i^ once belonged to Roger de 
Lacy. There is here part of a Cross 
of beautiful proportions, of the date 
of 1500, or thereabouts. Inside the 
ch. is a monument with a singular 
Latin inscription to a member of the 
family of Lord Lisbume, and also 
one to the Lucys of Charleoot, in 
Warwickshire. There are also a 
good oak rood-loft and Norm, font 
with sculptured arcades. The pulpit 
is of the date of tlie beginning of 
the 17th centy. In the ch.-yurd is a 
gravestone, with the arms let in with 
red cement, which has retained its 



colour. Near the village is BitterUy 
Court (Rev. J. Walcot), who has an 
interestiDg collection of autographs 
and documents. The road now 
ascends the slioulder of Hoar Edge, 
and soon joins 

2. The lower road, which is rather 
longer, and passes, rt.. The Sheet 
(Vincent Wheeler, Esq.), and soon 
afterwards Caynliam Courts tiie seat 
of Sir William M. Curtis, Bart. On 
the hill above the house is a Roman 
camp, in good preservation ; 2 
m. to the E. is Whitton Chapel 
and Whitton Park, an old seat 
of the Chtirltons. One of the 
rooms is still himg with tapestry. 
The road now ascends Knowbury 
Hill, and joins the former one. By 
pursuing this main road, the tra- 
veller will reach Cleobury Mortimer 
in 6 m. (Kte. 2), passing 1. the 
village of Hopton Wafers and Hopton 
Court (T. Woodward, Esq). The ch. 
of Uopton was attaiched to Brecon 
Priory. Hopton Court was in the 
17th centy. the seat of the Hydes, 
but it passed by purchase to Mr. 
Oldham, who built a new house 
from designs by Nash. The grounds 
were laid out by Repton. 

The Clee HiUs, famous, according 
to Camden, ** tor producing the best 
barley, and not without some veins 
of iron," form a picturesque and sin- 
gular range, running rather disjoint* 
edly for some 1 m. in a north-easterly 
direction. They may be described as 
a long ridge, consisting of Knowbury, 
Hoar Edge, and Farlow Hill, in front 
of which, and connected by a small 
elevated neck, rises the steep escarp- 
ment of Titterstone Clee (1780 ft), 
a most important feature in South 
Shropshire scenery, Leland says: 
" The highest part of Cle Hills is 
cawlyd Tyderstone. In it is a fayre 
playne grene and a fountayne in it. 
Ther is another Hill, 3 miles distant, 
cawlyd the Brown Cle." At Farlow, 
the hills die out for about 2 m., but 
reappear further N. in the two emi- 
nences of the Brown Clee. 
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From any one of them, but more 
especially tiie Titt«'r8tone Clee, the 
view is remarkably fine, extending 
over the Malvems, the Suo^ar-loaf 
and the Scyrrid in Monmouthshire, 
and the Black Mountains in Brecon- 
shire, while eastward the whole ex- 
tent of country is visible to Bridg- 
north, and even into Stafibrdshire. 
Drayton thus sings of the Teme and 
the Glees ; — 

" Where at ber goiog ovt, those mountains 
of commande 
(The Clees, Uke loving twins and Stltter- 

stone that Maivle) 
Tnuis>Severn^ behold falre England to- 
wards the rise, 
And on their Ketting side, bow ancient 
Cambria lies." 

FUyolb. vlii. 416-SO. 

The geologist will find very much 
to interest him, for the Clee Hill coal- 
field consists of **2 small outlying 
tracts, remnants of a foimation that 
once spread continuously from South 
Wales and Gloucestershire. They 
are perched on the summits of the 
Titterstone and Brown Glee ; and, if 
lighted up with the combustible ma- 
terials with which they are stored, 
would serve as beacon-fires for many 
a mile around. These coal-fields are 
rather more than a utile each in dia- 
meter, and are capped by a bed of 
lard bcaaUj to which, owing to its 
powers of resistance to marine de- 
nudation, the hills probably owe their 
E reservation. On these flat-topped 
ills are planted several small col- 
lieries, whose shafts pierce the basalt 
before entering the coal. The vent 
Arom which this igneous rock has 
been erupted, is situated in the Tit- 
terstone Clee; and from this orifice 
the basalt lias apparently been 
poured forth in the form of liquid 
submarine lava, at some period after 
the coal-mines were formed." The 
basalt is in great request for ** metal *' 
for roads, for which it is quarried 
under the name of Jewstone or Dhu- 
stone (black stone). Large crushing 
engines have been erected for the 



purpose of breaking it up on the 
ttpot. "The thickness of the coal 
formation is but small, containing 
only 2 or 3 thin columns, and 
the strata rest generally on Old 
Bed sandstone, but representatives 
both of the carboniferous lime- 
stone and Millstone grit, are inter- 
posed at the eastern side of the 
Titterstone Glee."— jffiifl. AtFarlow 
and Oreton these beds between 
the Old Red and the MillstonB grit 
are especially interesting, and have 
yieldea the Ptericthys maorocepkaJUu, 
while the overlying limestones are rich 
in palatal teeth of Orodus.. Psscilodas, 
Helodus, &c. The botanist will ind 
oil the Glee Hills the minute hire- 
bell (WahUnber^ hederacea), JUo- 
8oru8 erisputs (parsley fern), AehilaBa 
Ptarmfca, Viola lutea, SeutelUria 
minor, Sedum Telephium. Polygotum 
convolctduSf Inula Hdenium, S4xi' 
fraga hypnoides, Nartheeium cm- 
fragum, Botrydiium lunare^ 0$munda 
regal! %. 

The archiBologist may observe the 
remains of an ancient encampment 
on the summit of Titterstone Glee, 
and facing the W. is a portion of 
basaltic rock, called *'The Giant's 
Chair." The vallum surrounding 
the camp is larger than that of 
Abdon Burf, but inferior to it in 
height. It measures from X. to 8. 
560 yds., and from E. to W. } m. 
The ori^rinal entrance lies on the 
8.S.K The coal from the collieries 
is conveyed to Ludlow by a rly., used 
only for minerals. 

The main road from Middleton 
runs up the valley of the Ledwyche 
Brook, passinor 1., on high ground, 
Downton HaU, the seat of Sir 
Charles Boughton, Bart 

4 m. rt.. The Moor ; and to the 1., 
1 m., is the village of Hopton in the 
Hole, or Hopton Cangeford. 

6^ m. on rt., U m., is WhecUhiU, the 
ch, of which has a fine semicircular 
S. doorway with cable mouldins;; the 
tympanum is ornamented with diib* 
mond facets. 
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8^ m^ Bunoarton mUage and HaU 
(Lord Boyne), on the slopes of the 
Brown Glee Hill. Burwarion Ch. 
is of Norm, date, and has a pLiin 
semicircular chancel arch. In the 
interior is some carved woodwork. 
The Brown Glee Hill, which over- 
looks Burwarton, has two summits, 
each marked by a cump. Clee Burf, 
the most southerly, is surrounded by 
a vallum on the N. side. Ahdon 
Burf (Qy. Buarth, enclosure) is also 
encircled by a vallum of dewstone, 
65 ft. wide at its base. The en- 
closed area is oval, 1317 ft. from N. 
to S., and 660 ft. from E. to W. In 
this enclosure are remains of circles, 
and a large unhewn stone called 
itm Giant s Shaft. Mr. Hartshome 
considers that there are traces of 
Dmidic worship at Abdon Burf. 
Nordy Bank is a Boman station, 1 m. 
W. of Glee Burf. It is a parellelo- 
gram with rounded angles, sur- 
rounded by a ** fosse '* 12 ft. wide, and 
a very perfect specimen of a Boman 
fortified position. Mr. Hartshome 
argues, from Abdon Burf overlooking 
Nordy Bank, that tlie former en- 
closure was religious, not defensive^ 
as otherwise the Romans would not 
have encamped at a disadvantage. 
A road led from it to Eushbury, 
now called the DeviFs Gauseway. 

Aston BottereU Ch. (1 m. rt.) 
contains a canopied altar-tomb to 
the Botterells. 

On rt., 4 m., is Stoddesdon Ch., 
restored in 1868. It contains some 
good Norm, work in the lower stage 
of the tower and semicircular arches 
of the N. arcade : a S. aisle, called 
the Wrickton Ghantry, was added 
in the 14th centy. The W. doorway 
has rude, carvings of animals of 
Norm, or Saxon date. The font is 
very rich, with an interlaced border 
surmounting the rest of its orna- 
ments. Stoddesdon Manor originally 
belonged to the Norman family of De 
jGamages, and afterwards was held 
by the Comewalls and Sir Walter 
Manny. He raisad the siege of 



Hennebonne, which had been de- 
fended to the last gasp by the 
Gountess of Montfort. Swinfield, 
Bp. of Hereford, visited Stoddes- 
don in 1290, and found his lodging 
very indifferent, for he had to send 
to market all the way to Kidder- 
minster, and to fetch his horse-shoes 
and nails from Hereford. The tiles 
in the chancel are copied from old 
patterns dug up from portions of 
the former foimdations. Upwards 
of 20 varieties were discovered al- 
together. 

9^ m., Cletibury North and Hall 
(H. T. Mytton, Esq.). 

A ch. existed at Gleobury in the 
reign of Henry I., and was attached 
to Brecon Priory. The font is octa- 
gonal, with tooth-moulding round 
the base 

Gloeia in Saxon = "Glayey," 
whence Glee Hill, Glceia Beorg, or 
Glayey Town = Gleobury, now called 
Gleobury North, in contradistinction 
to Gleobury Mortimer. 

10^ m. is the village of Neenton 
on the Rea Brook. 

The country now becomes very 
hilly all the way to 

Bridgnorth, 17i m. (Rte. 4), Hotel : 
Grown ; good beds, billet, and post- 
ing. 

From hence the road crosses the 
Severn, and mounts the opposite hill, 
descending again at Eoughton, over- 
luuking the river Worf and the 
grounds of Davenport House (W. S. 
Davenport, Esq.), a fine brick man- 
sion placed in the centre of delight- 
ful scenery, caused by the windings 
of the Worf in its narrow and deep 
channel. At the bottom of the val- 
ley is WorfieM, with its pretty ch, 
and spire. In the interior are a 
good screen, a canopied marble altar- 
tomb with recumbent figures of Sir 
George Bromley and his lady, 
a hroM to Sir E. Bromley, and 
other monuments to the Davenport 
family. The late Mr. Davenport 
was a well-known sportsman, and 
celebrated for his greyhounds. 
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Among the former rectors of Wor- 
field were William de Kilkennv, 
Bp. of Ely aud Lord Cliancellor 
1^55, and Henry de Wengham, Bp. 
of London and Lord Cliancellor 
1260. The latter was also Dean of 
St. Martin's, Dean of Tettenhall, 
Rector of Alvelty, Kirkham, and 
Preston — a tolerable example of 
pluralism. 

[Nearly 4 m. to the N. is Badger 
Haa (E. Cheney, Esq.), which, if 
it did not take its name from its 
former possessors, the D» Beggeso- 
yeres, afterwards the Bagsores* may 
have been A.-S. for "the bank of 
the brook*' or "of the beeches." 
In the last centy. Badger belonged 
to Isaac HawMns Browne (died 
1776), a lawyer and poet of con- 
siderable ability, author of *The 
Pipe of Tobacco ' and a Latin poem 
on the * Immortality of the Soul.' 
The e^., which is of the date of the 
12th centy., contains some exquisite 
monuments to members of the 
Browne and Cheney families, by 
Flaxman^ Chantreu^ and Gibson. The 
scenery of the Baager dingle is very 
charming, and famous tiiroughout 
Shropshire, — a narrow rocky glen of 
nearly 1 m. running down to join 
the valley of the Worf. It is a fa- 
vourite spot for excursionists, and 
admission is granted on certain days. 

Cotibrookf near Badger, is a. seat 
of Mr. Whitmore, the former owner 
of Apley.] 

4^ m. to the S., on a high ridge 
known as Gravenor Common, is 
C^tc^Tte/Z (Cavendisli Taylor, Esq.), 
and at 5^, m. a little to the N., the 
archeeologist will find an earthwork 
known as the Walls, 

At 7 m., Shipley Common, the 
road enters Staffordshire. 

14 m. Wolverhampton. (Hotel: 
Swun.) — Handbook for SlaffardsfUre. 



ROUTE 4. 

FROM BEWDLEY TO SHREWSBURY, BT 
BRIDGNORTH AND IRONBRIDQE. 

Thts route is conveniently per- 
formed by the Severn Valley Kly. 
of the Great Western Company, 
which leaves the main line between 
Worcester and Wolverhampton, at 
Harit£bury JrNC, entering Shrop- 
shire a few mi led beyond Bewdley 
(Rte. 2). For the whole way, it is 
carried close to tiie Severn, and for 
pictureaque and varied river scenery is 
excelled by few lines in the kingdom. 

Quitting the BeiocUey BtaJt. at 
Wribbetilmll, it follows the 1. bank 
of the river, andsends off the Tenbury 
and Wooferton branch at Dowleson 1. 
2 m. to rt., in the wooded high 
ground, is Habberley valley, the 
happy hunting-ground of botanists, 
who have obtained within a radios 
of half-a-mile nearly 500 species of 
plants, while THmpUyt a little to the 
N., has yielded from its tilestones 
Cephalaspis Murchisoni. The line 
now crosses the river to 

4 m. Arle^ Slat, The village is on 
the 1. bank, m a little outlying comer 
of Stafibrdfihire. The view is charm- 
ing — a beautiful bend of the river, as 
it runs tli rough a deep vale — ^the 
village close to the water, and above 
it the beautiful grounds and castle 
of Arley (Bobt. Woodward, Esq.)* 
with the quaint ch. adjoining it. 

About 5 m., to the W. of Arley, in 
an elevated and wild part of the 
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Forest of Wvre, is KinLet ffall, once, 
according to Camden, "a seat of the 
Blunts, a name very famous in thes^e 
parts, denoting their gol<1en locks. 
This is a very ancient and honour- 
able family, and hath spread its 
branches far." Kinlet is now the 
seat of W. L. Childe, Esq., and id re- 
markable for the fine oak timber in 
the piu'k. The ch. is near the house 
in the grounds. It consists of nave, 
chancel, S. porch, and transept, on 
the outside wall of which are some 
blocked arches, — and contains altar- 
tombs to the Blount and Childe 
families, some good stained glass, 
and a carved oak communion-table. 
I'he rector of Kinlet was also Abbot 
of Wigmore. In Wigmore ch. docu- 
ments is an extract, showing that 
" he supplied corn and fuel for 
baking bread to Bishop Swiniield's 
suite, when he visited Kinlet in 
1290, besides forage and litter for 
36 horses of his train. Their pur- 
veyor paid Id. to the guide, and 4d. 
for crossing and recroasing the Severn 
at the ferry.'* It was at Kinlet that 
this Bishop wrote his famous letter 
to Pope Nicholas IV., alleging the 
miracles which had been performed 
at the tomb of his predecessor Canti- 
lupe, and soliciting his canonization. 
Karnwood, a manor in the parish of 
Kinlet, was originally a forest resi- 
dence (with a park attached) of 
the Mortimers. On Feb 13, 1225, 
King Henry III. commands Hugh 
de Neville to let Hugh de Mortimer 
have 10 fallow deer from the royal 
forest of Feckenham, which the 
King has given him towards stock- 
ing his park at Karnwood. The 
geologist will find here an instruc- 
tive outbreak of Plutonic rock, con- 
sisting of hornblende greenstone, 
containing crystals of augite. To 
the N. of Kinlet is Billingeleyt where, 
in 1636, W8S born Dr. Hyde, a cele- 
brated Oriental scholar, and keeper 
of the Bodleian Library. 

The rly. now ascends a steep 
incline to 



6| m., HigMey Stat., from whence 
there is a charming retrospective view 
of the river. Higkley Church has an 
ancient chancel window, and an old 
and elaborately carVed freestone 
cross in the churchyard. To rt., on 
high ground, is Alvdey C^urc^, which 
has some fine pillars and capitals. 

8} m. Hampton Load Stat. On 
the opposite bank is a small wharf 
for the unloading of coals and lime. 

2 m. 1. is Chelmarsh, the ch. of 
which belonged to Wigmore Abbey 
in 1179. The male line of the 
MoHimers of Chelmarsh expired with 
Hugh de Mortimer at the battle of 
Shrewsbury in 1403. It contains a 
good piscina. Higher up, on the 1. 
bank, are the village of Quatt, where 
is the S.E. Shropshire District 
School, capable of accommodating 
220 pRuper children, and DudmagUm 
Hall (Fras. Alexr. Woolrych Whit- 
more, Esq.). 

11m. Kardington Stat., 2 m. S.W. 
of which is Woodlands (T. W. 
Browne, Esq. ). Emerging from some 
heavy cuttings, the traveller gains a 
lovely view of 

13 m. Bridgnorth {Hotel: Crown, 
good, moderate, clean, and with good 
posting arrangements), than which 
few towns are more picturesquely 
placed. Originally called Brug, it 
seems to have acquired the suffix of 
North, in distinction from an an- 
cient bridge lower down Severn at 
Quatford. (Cf Sutton (or South 
Town), near Hereford.) It is divided 
by the Severn, which here flows 
through a valley bounded by pre- 
cipitous rocks covered with wood, 
into 2 portions — the Upper and 
Lower towns. The former is perched 
on the top of a cliff (180 ft. above the 
river ■, the descent to which is by a 
singular passage hewn out of the 
rock, at least 20 ft. Indeed, most of 
the cellars of the houses are excavated 
in the same way. Overlooking the 
town are the scanty remains of 
the Castle, around which a terrace 
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walk has been formed, remarkable 
for the extent and beauty of the 
landscape. The ccustle was built in 
1098 by Bobert de Belesme, son of 
Boger de Montgomery. He was the 
third and last Norman Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and one of the most 
turbulent of the Norman barons. 
This earldom he had obtained from 
William Rufus, but on his support- 
ing Robert Duke of Normandy, 
he was outlawed, and the castle 
underwent a siege of 3 weeks' dura- 
tion, at the end of which it was 
taken by Henry I. (1102). The 
chief relic of Robert's Castle is a 
leaning tower, recalling those at 
Pisa and Caerphilly. It would ap- 
pear, howeyer, that the existing ruins 
on the Castle Hill have nothing to 
do with the castle originally built by 
Ethelfleda, daughter to Alfred the 
Great, to repress the Danes ; the site 
of which Mr. Eyton has happily 
divined at Pampudding Hill, in the 
parish of Oldbury (Old burg or 
beoi^), about 200 yaids westward of 
the Castle walk. In the Pipe Roll is 
a charge of id. a day for the living 
of the porter of Brug (as Bridgnorth 
was then called) in the time of Henry 
II., who visited it when in a state 
of siege, with Thomas k Beckett in 
his train, as also did John and 
Henry IH. subsequently. King 
John gave the town a charter, and 
it has returned a member to Parlia- 
ment ever since Edward I.*8 reigni. 

It is recorded that Henr^ II. had 
a narrow escape of his life while 
besieging the castle, which was 
being held against him by Mortimer. 
An arrow was discbarge<i at him by 
an archer from the wall, when Hu- 
bert de St. Clare, stepping forward, 
received it in his own breast. It 
was in this loyal borough, too, that 
the unfortunate Edward II. found 
refuge, until discovered and dragged 
a prisoner to Kenilworth and Berice- 
ley castles. In the Civil War it re- 
ceived several visite from Charles I., 
and further stood a long siege of a 



month,when it was finally d^nolished. 
According to the Blakeway Papers 
in the British Museum, Oliver Crom- 
well narrowly escaped being shot by 
a brace of musket bullete on July 15, 
1645, while riding witliin range of 
Bridgnorth. Bridgnorth possesses 2 
chs. 81, Mary' 8, rebuilt in 1796, is 
a Grecian building, with a tower and 
cupola, and has a fine altar-piece. 
This ch. is said to have been re- 
moved hither from Quatford. 8t. 
Leonardos was formerly collegiate, 
and is said to have once possessed 7 
chapels. It was situated within the 
castle wall, and suffered greatly 
by fire, as did most of the town an<l 
its public buildings during the siege 
in the Civil War. It now consisto 
of a nave, chancel, and aisle, and 
has been restored, all but one arch 
and the tower and belfry. During 
the restoration a fine oak roof was 
discovered under the plaster. The 
chancel E. window was oripnally 
placed there in 1846, in memory of 
Thomas Whitmore, Esq., but was 
restorml and filled with choice glass, 
in 1876, by a subscription of the 
old friends and pupils of Dr. Rowley, 
for so many years head-master of 
Bridgnorth School. A valuable 
divinity library, bequeathed by Dean 
Stackhouse, is fitly preserved in a 
quasi-chapter-house adjoining the 
organ-chamber. A modem window 
on the S. side has been placed ^*by 
a priest of the English Church, 
as a poor offering of thankfulness 
to Almightv God for many means 
of grace and good instruction vouch- 
safed to him in this church and 
at the adjoining grammar-school/* 
Ten almshouses for poor widows, 
founded by Francis Palmer, on tlie 8. 
side of St. Leonard's oh.-yd., com- 
memorate the death within its pre« 
cinots, at the siege of Bridgnorth, of 
his uncle. Col. Francis Blllingsley, 
late of Abbots Abtley, a staunch 
Royalist. The present town-hall, 
I built in the place of that destroyed 
I in the Civil War, bears the date of 
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1652, and is a half-timbered building 
on the original stone arches. There 
ajre some old *^ black and white" 
houses in the town, with other 
ancient and interesting buildings, 
such as the parsonage, the gram- 
mar-school, and the Swan Inn. 
Bishop Percy, of Dromore, the anti- 
quary and author of ^Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry,' was born in 1728 in 
another of these houses, which bears 
the date of 1580. His father was a 
g^rocer in the town, and the house, at 
the bottom of the Cartway and ad- 
joining Underhill Street, but best 
reached from the bridge, has been 
restored by its owner, Mr. Austin, of 
Birmingham. The Hospital of the 
Holy Trinity, or St. John's, stood in 
the Lower Town, so as to command 
all the roads eastward. St. James s 
Leper House stood outside the town 
on the Quatford road 

The Lower town, which is con- 
nected with the Upper by a hand- 
some bridge of 7 arches, does not 
possess much of interest. From 
this bridge, indeed, the town has 
obtained its name ; for it superseded 
another and much more ancient one, 
1 m. to the S., which crossed the river 
most probably at Qitatford. With the 
exception of malting, Bridgnorth has 
not much trade, though, as the centre 
of a large agricultural district, it is a 
pleasant halting-place. The Gram- 
mar School, an Elizabethan build- 
ing, founded by the Corporation in 
1503, has a good standing amongst 
educational establishments. On the 
Worfield road is a red sandstone 
cave, known as the Hermitage, the 
hermit having been supposed to be 
a brother of King Athelstan. Docu- 
mentary evidence proves that it bore 
a Faxon name, meaning Ethelward's 
Bock, in the time of Edward III. 
It has rudely sculptured piscinas, 
arches formed out of the sandstone, 
and some steps leading to a pulpit ; 
but the Tiermitcige is now devoted to 
sauh base uses as swine-feeding. 
fckime remains of a House of Grey 



Friars, established here in the mid- 
dle of Henry III.'s reign, are to be 
seen by the Severn side, on a site 
occupied by Southwell's carpet manu- 
factory — ^viz., the Refectory, with its 
panelled ceiling and stone fire-place. 
Distances, — Bewdley, 13 m. ; Wol- 
verhampton, 14 ; Shrewsbury, 21 ; 
Coalbrookdale, 9; Ludlow, n\\ Da- 
venport, 3i ; Badger, 7 J ; Quatford, 
1 ; Apley, 4^ m. ; Shifiial, 10 m. 

[An excursion of 8^ m. can be taken 
from Bridgnorth, through the dis- 
trict formerly occupied by the Forest 
of Morf, crossing the bridge, ascend- 
ing the hill, and leaving the Quat- 
ford road on rt. 

1 m. is Q^iatfordj the ancient 
Cwthbriege of the Saxon Chronicle. 
A fortress was built here in 913 by 
^thelfleda, and subsequently a col- 
legiate ch. by Adelisa, wife of Earl 
Roger de Montgomery, as a romantic 
memorial of her first meeting with 
her husband on this spot. In 1085 
followed the castle and bridge re- 
corded in Domesday Book as the 
New Berg of Earl Roger. Some indi^ 
cations of the site of a keep occur on 
the river side of a precipitous rock 
overhanging the Severn, with a 
fosse in its rear, about ^ m. below 
the village. The whole of the 
district was then completely cover- 
ed with wood, Quatford being the 
capital of the Forest of Morf until 
the foundation of Bridgnorth by 
Earl Robert de Btlesme, " who, * 
says Ordericus, * removed the people- 
and the houses hither." The ch, is 
of the date of the 14th centy., except 
a small window on the N. side of 
the chancel, which is earlier. The 
chancel arch is late Norm. Mr. 
Petit thinks that this ch. preserves 
its original ground-plan, as in the 
walls of the nave and chancel is a 
kind of calcareous tufa, while the . 
tower is built of red sandstone. 
In the interior are some incised 
slabs and a font, the panelling of 
which is of the 14th centy. 
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Morf Foreit was 8 m. in length, 
by 6 wide, and existed for some two 
centuries after the Conquest. The 
Danes paid it a visit, when they 
were deprived of their fleet on the 
Thames by King Alfred, and lay 
entrenched within its recesses for 
more than a year. 

3 m. a road on 1. branches off to 
Claverleu, 2^ m., passing 1. ChickneU 
( Cavendish Taylor, Esq!). ClaverUy 
Ch.j Norman transition date, was for- 
merly adorned with a fine series of 
armorial bearings. The fow* is Nor- 
man, having arcades, the piers of 
which are of different mouldings. 
The visitor should notice the gro- 
tesque heads, forming the capital of 
one of the arches. Claverley, with 
Worfield, Nordley, and Alveley, and 
with Morfield Forest, were, under 
Edward the Confessor, a fruitful 
estate, bounded to the W. by the 
Severn. Given by the Conqueror to 
the first Norman Earl of Shrews- 
bury, he probably built the ch., and 
gave its tithes to the collegiate 
ch. at Quatford. When, however, 
Henry L expelled tlie younger De 
Belesme, it again became Crown 
property. 

5 m. on 1., 1^ m., close to the 
Staffordshire border, is Gatacre Parky 
the seat of E. F. Acton, Esq., whose 
fiamily has been settled here since 
Charles I. The house is modem, 
but the old building was celebrated 
for its curious rooms and landing- 
places. All the ofiSces were some 
distance off, but were^ connected by 
underground passages opening into 
the country at a considerable dis- 
tance. It is supposed that Charles II. 
was concealed here on his flight to 
BoBcobel. The road now crosses the 
border to 

8^ m. Enville Park, the seat of the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington 
{Handbook for Staffordshire) J] 

3 m. on the Wenlock road is the 
village of MorviUe, which possessed 
a clx. in the days of Edward the 



Confessor. This was succeeded by one 
built by the monks of Salop in 1118. 
It then became a cell, and remained 
subject to Shrewsbury Abbey till 
the Reformation. The architecture 
is of the 12th centy. The tower has 
very thick walls and flat buttresses. 
The nave and aisles are separated 
by semicircular arches with mould- 
uigs of transition date. There axe 
Norm, details in the N. chancel 
door — ^notwithstanding the date of 
1683 ovfr it, — in the string-courses, 
and the curious and interesting font. 
AlderUiam Hall^ adjoining the vil- 
lage, is approached by a fine avenue, 
and is the seat of Lord Acton. 
Upion Cressett Ch., a little to the 8., 
has a nave, chancel, and broach- 
spire of the 12tii cent. The S. aisle 
is of later date. The E. window 
is remarkably small. The arches 
separating the nave and uisle have 
good chevron' mouldings, and there 
is a splendid doorway with three 
orders of Noiiu. moulding. The 
font is shaped like a jar and 
ornamented with round - headed 
arches. There is a hrasa to the 
memory of William Cressett, his 
wife, 2 sons, and 3 daughters, 1640. 
Aston Eyre Ch., 1 m W. of Morville, 
lias a curious carving as the t3rm- 
panum of the doorway, of a figure 
on horseback, another sitting down, 
and a third walking on the other 
side. It is believed to represent 
the Good Samaritan, and U a monu- 
ment of the devotion of Robert Fitz- 
Aer, the founder, circ. 1138. Aetmi 
Bound Ch. (restored) has nave, tran- 
septs, chancel, and tower, with tombs 
of the Acton family. The BaiL 
of the date of Queen Ann, is now a 
farmhouse. 

From Bridgnorth Stat, the rly. tun- 
nels under a portion of the town, and 
resumes its course by the river-side, 
passing 1. Stanley HaU, the seat of 
Sir Henry Tyrwhitt, Bart. Near it 
is Astley Abbott Ch., dedicated to St. 
Caliztus. Part of it is of Norm, date. 
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but the chancel was rebuilt in 1633, 
and the nave and steeple in 1857. 

17 m. Linley Stat. ApUy Parky on 
the opposite side of the river, the 
seat of W. Orme Forster, Esq., is one 
of the most beautiful places in the 
county, or, for the matter of that,' in 
the kingdom. It is a fine mansion 
built of Grinshill stone, with a lofty 
square tower, overlooking the Severn, 
which here makes a graceful bend. 
On the S.E. front is a groined arch- 
way, under which is the principal 
entrance. But the chief beauty of 
Apley is the wooded park of 245 acres 
and the Terrace^ an elevated drive 
of more than a mile in length, and 
of sufiBcient breadth to allow 6 car- 
riages abreast. The view from it is 
exceedingly tine, embracing a pano- 
rama of 60 miles' circumference. 

Apley formerly belonged to the 
Lucys of Charlcote (Shakespeare's 
prosecutor), from whom it was pur- 
chased in the reign of Elizabeth by 
an ancestor of Mr. Whitmore, the 
late owner. 

The approach to Apley from 
Bridgnorth is by the Shiffnal Road 
on the opposite side of the river, 
which road runs past the churches 
of Stockton (from Stor, A.-S., «nd Tun 
= town), and Sutton Maddock to 
the 1.. and, except as being well- 
woofled, is somewhat unintei-esting. 
Lirdey Ch, (1 m. to 1.) is of the 
date of the 12th centy. The S. 
doorway is semicircular, and the 
tympanum is occupied by a curious 
herring-bone pattern. There is some 
beautiful carving on the upper por- 
tion of the font, wliich may be com- 
pared with those of Morville and 
Stottesden. 

2J m. to the W. is WiUey Park, 
the seat of Lord Forester, also built 
of Grinshill stone, from designs by 
WyaU, The front of the house is 
nearly 303 ft. long, and has a fine 
Corinthian portico in the centre. 
The park is charmingly undulating 
and wooded, and is ornamented by 



a series of small lakes. This park 
is mentioned by Leland as being on 
the bounds of the Royal Hay or Forest 
of Shirlot. From hence it is only 
3 m. to Much Wenlock. (Rte. 6). 

The valley of the Severn now 
becomes narrower and more con- 
tracted, and signs of manufacturing 
industry begin to appear at 

19Jm. Coalport Stat., where the 
Shropshire iron district may be said to 
commence. Tlie London and North- 
Western Rly. has a station here on 
the other side of the river, from 
whence their line runs to Madeley 
a"«d Wellington (Rte. 7). The former 
phice, which cx)ntains ironworks, was 
the residence of the Rev. W. Fletcher, 
whose life was written by John 
Wesley. Although the natural beauty 
of the river valley is very great be- 
tween Coalport and 

21 m. Irorilmdge Stat., it is terribly 
spoilt by the forges and foundries, 
the banks of slag and refuse 
that run down to the water's edge. 
Tiers of dirty cottages rise on the 
hill-side, wliich is very steep; ad- 
vantage being taken of each little 
dingle to carry a turnpike road or a 
railroad through it. Very near the 
station the Severn is crossed by an 
iron bridge of one arch, of 120 ft. 
span, the history of which is exceed- 
ingly interesting, as being the first 
iron bridge on record. It is due to 
the energy of Abraham Darby, of 
the Ooalbrookdale Works, in 1779, 
who, perceiving the want of com- 
munication between the brick, pot- 
tery, and iron works of Madeley and 
Broseley, determined to bridge the 
Severn over at this point, where the 
banks are steep and slippery. ** The 
construction of a bridge of iron was 
an entirely new idea. An attempt, in- 
deed, had been made at Lyons to con- 
struct such a bridge more than 20 
years before ; but it had entirely 
failed, and a bridge of timber had 
been erected instead. It is not known 
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whether the Goalbrookdale masters 
had heard of that attempt ; but, even 
if they had, it would have been of no 
practical use to them. Mr. Pricchard, 
an architect of Siirewsbury, was 6rst 
employed to prepare a design of the 
intended structure, which is still 
preserved. Although he proposed 
to introduce cast iron in the arch of 
the bridge, it was only as a sort of 
key, occupying but a few feet at the 
crown of the arch. This sparing 
use of cast iron indicates the timidity 
of the architect in dealing with the 
new material ; liis plan exhibiting a 
desire to effect a compromise between 
tlie tried and the untried in bridge 
construction. But the use of iron to 
so limited an extent, and in such a 
part of the structure, was of more 
than questionable utility ; and if Mr. 
Pritchard's plan had been adopted, 
the problem of the iron bridge would 
still have remained unsolved. The 

Slan, however, after having been 
ulv considered, was eventually set 
aside, and another, with the entire 
arch of cast iron, was prepared, un- 
der the superintendence of Abraham 
I^by, by Mr. Thomas Gregory, his 
foreman of pattern-makers." — Smiles. 
The bridge excited so much curiosity 
in the country that in 1788 the Sd^- 
cietv of Arts gave Mr. Darby their 
gold medal ; and Bobert Stephenson 
says of it, '* If we consider that the 
manipulation of cast iron was then 
in its infancy, a bridge of sucii 
dimensions was doubtless a bold as 
well as an original undertaking, and 
the e£Bciency of the details is worthy 
of the boldness of the conception." 

The skill of the builders is shown 
by the fact, that when a thorough 
examination of the bridge was made 
in 1862, after nearly 80 years' diiily 
wear and tear, it was found that the 
abutments had not moved, nor were 
the ribs out of their proper rig) it 
line. There had been merely a strain 
on the land-arches and the road- 
plates, which the main arch had 
effectually resbted. The town of 



Ironbridge (Inns: Tontine, and 
Station, ordinary) contains an unin- 
teresting cA., schools, and a drink- 
ing fountain. 

Nearly opposite the iron bridge, 
but a little higher up the river, is 
the ravine of Coalbrook Dale, in which 
are situated the celebrated iron- 
works of that name. ( Inn : Coalbrook 
Dale.) The valley is singularly beau- 
tiful; and, althoii<^h to a certain 
extent disfigured by forges and fur- 
naces, it is free from the dirty and 
squalid appearance of Ironbridge. 
This is due to the care of tlie masters 
and the neatness and architectural 
attention paid to the residence^ 
offices, and schools. 

Oalbrook Dale, although now 
excelled in size by hundreds of esta- 
blishments, is historically interesting 
as the cradle of the iron-tiade, and 
the first place where iron was regu- 
larly smelted by meauM of coke and 
coal. Previous to that time, viz., 
the 18th centy., iron-masters had 
always used s^ood for that purpose, 
and particularly in Sussex, the then 
head-quarters of the trade. But 
such havoc was played with the 
timber, that grave alarm was ex- 
pressed lest England should become 
disforested, and severe enactments 
were passed in 15S1 against t^e use 
of wood in iron-smelting. This had 
the effect of paralysing the trade fur 
many years, and of completely putting 
a stop to it in Sussex : and it was 
not until the time of Dud Dudley, 
son of the Earl of Dudley, that atten- 
tion was turned to the application of 
coke or ^^pit-coul*' for smelting in- 
stead of ciiarooal (1620). Efforts, 
more or less successful, were made 
by him and others to cany on the 
manufacture in this way ; but it waa 
reserved fur the Darbys, in 1700, ta 
apply it on a large and systematic 
scale. Abraham Darby, the first of 
the iron-masters, was the son of a 
farmer near Dudley, who established 
a brasB and iron foundry near Bristol, 
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where he snoceeded in obtaining 
from Holland the method of making 
cast-iron pots, then a profound secret 
But his partners being unwilling to 
embark more capital in the trade, 
he removed to Coalbrook Dale in 
1709, and there first commenced a 
furnace supplied by wood. Here he 
obtained a great country reputation for 
the excellence of his castings of pots, 
kettles, and other hollow ware. The 
smelting by charcoal continued till 
about 1747, when the timber haying 
become very scarce, pit-coal appears 
to have been introduced by Mr. 
Ford, the then manager, who had 
married Darby's daughter. Abra- 
ham Darby died in 1763, and was 
succeeded by Richard Reynolds, who 
had married another daughter, and 
in whose time the works wei-e greatly 
extended, coal-mining becoming an 
important part uf the concern. In 
his time, too, the reverberatory fur- 
nace for refining the iron was in- 
Tented by two of the foremen, named 
Cranage^ and adopted by him. Their 
ingenuity, however, was soon im- 
proved upon by a later process for 
puddling, carried out by Henry Cort. 
A still greater step was taken at 
Coalbrook Dale by Mr^ Reynolds, in 
the use of iron instead of wooden 
rails for their tramroad. In 1781, 
when the Government sought to im- 
pose a tax upon pit-coal, the works 
at Coalbrook Dale were the largest 
in the kingdom, and the proprietors 
successftill^ protested against such 
an impolitic step. In 1816, Richard 
Reynolds died, after a long and 
useful life, in which he had not only 
secured the fortunes of his family, 
but done a vast deal of good to all 
around him, and to the country at 
large; and since that period the 
Coalbrook Dale Works, which, with 
certain changes of partners, have 
always been in the Darb^ family, 
have maintained a very high place 
in the ranks of the iron-trade. Al- 
though many others in Wales and 
Staffordshire exceed them in extent, 
[8hrqp$kire & CheMre^ 



they yield to none for the excellence 
of their castings, and the visitor will 
recall those exquisite worked-iron 
gates which were in the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. For further parti- 
culars of the Darby family, the 
reader is referred to Mr. Smiles' ex- 
cellent account in his * Industrial 
Biographies.' The works consisted, 
in 1866, of 5 furnaces at Dawley, 
Lawley, and Lightmoor, with 35 pud- 
dling furnaces at Horsehay. The town 
is neatly laid out, and bears evident 
tokens of that supervision which 
masters should give to those places 
connected with them, but which is so 
often wanti ng. The c%., of Dec. style, 
was built in 1854 in a very pretty 
situation, and contains a stained 
glass window of the Last Supper, 
brought from Flanders. On the oppo- 
site eminence of Limekiln or Lincoln 
Hill, there are pleasant walks, laid 
oiit by Richard Reynolds during his 
lifetime for the enjoyment of those 
employed in the works, and known 
as -'The Workmen's Walks." The 
interior of the hill is hollowed out 
into vast caverns, caused by the 
extraction of the limestone of Wen- 
lock (Upper Silurian) date. 'l*hey 
are occasionally lighted up, when fine 
effects are produced. The Great 
Western Rly. has a station at Coal- 
brook Dale, from which the traveUer 
can join the Severn Valley Rly. at 
Build WAS Jukc. (see post), or make 
his way to Wellington, passing LaW' 
ley Bcmk, Horsehay, and Kedey sta- 
tions. As soon as the line emerges 
from the wooded dingles of Coal- 
brook Dale it passes through an un- 
interesting country, as far as regards 
scenery, with the exception that the 
Wrekin and. its outlines are con- 
spicuous on the 1. The greater part 
of the district between Coalbrook 
Dale and Wellington is occupied by 
furnaces, forges, collieries, and brick- 
yards, brilliant enough at night-time, 
but black, dirty, and dusty in the 
day. An additioual feature of dreari- 
ness is caused by the dismantled 

i> 
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colliery-stacks and engine-houses, 
showing that the mineral treasures 
underneath have been exhausted. 
In fact, so much is this the case that 
the colliers have gradually left the 
west of the coal-field and migrated 
to the eastern outcrop. The Coal- 
brook Dale coaMeld has a triangular 
form, with its base in the valley of 
the Severn and its northern apex at 
Newport. Along its western side it 
is bounded partly by a great fault, 
which brings in the New Bed sand- 
stone, and partly by the Silurian 
rocks of the Wrekin, which rises 
with its smooth and arched back to 
ft height of 1820 ft. above the sea, 
and half that amount above the 
general level of the country around. 
Along its eastern side the coal- 
field is bounded by Permian strata, 
under which the carboniferous beds 
appear to pass, but diminished both 
in thickness and productiveness of 
coal. The general dip of the strata 
is eastward ; and in making a tra- 
verse to the foot of the Wrekin we 
cross in succession the base of 
the coal-measures, the millstone- 
grit, carboniferous limestone, a bed 
of basalt, and at length reach the 
■ Silurian rocks which form the 
general foundation of the carboni- 
ferous formations in this district." 
—Hull. 

There are about 6 seams of work- 
able coal, giving a thickness of 27 
ft. altogether ; but the field is much 
broken by faults, the principal of 
which, the Lightmoor fault, runs from 
N. to 8., and has a throw of 100 
yards. The fossil collector will have 
great success here in coal-measure 
fossils, and particularly in fish re- 
mains and shells {Introduction^ p. 
viii.) ; but for particulars he should 
consult Mr. Prestwich's exhaustive 
memoir in * Geol. Transactions,' 2nd 
Series, vol. v. Climbing the steep 
bank on the 1. of Ironbridge, the 
road leads 

1} m. to Broseley (^Inn: Lion), 



an unattractive town, principally 
dependent on its potteries and 
brick-yards. Tobacco-pipes are also 
largely made. The town, though 
ancient and mentioned in old docu- 
ments as Burwardesley, contains 
very little of interest, except the 
ch. which is of Perp. date, and was 
restored in 1845. It is subject to 
the mother ch. of Wenlock. There 
is an E. Dec. building of Grinshill 
stone, erected as a memorial to Mr. 
Pritchard, a native of Broseley, and 
once High Sheriff of Salop. " A 
spring of petroleum was discovered 
here in 1711. The burning well, 
as it was called, was shown as a 
curiosity for several years, when the 
supply of petroleum failed. The 
spring broke out again in 1747, and 
yielded about 3 or 4 barrels a day ; 
but in 1752 the spring was cut 
into in searching for coals, and the 
quantity yielded since has been 
but small. 

1 m. W. of Broseley is BenthaU, 
where are the celebrated encaustic 
tile-works of Messrs. Maw, who have 
a large establishment, emplojring a 
number of hands ; and adjoining it 
is BenthaU Hall (O. Maw, Esq.), an 
Elizabethan building of the date 
1535, and built by William Benthall 
on the site of an* earlier mansion. 
BenihaU Ch. contains monuments 
to the families of Browne and 
Benthall. The neighbourhood is 
particularly interesting to the geo- 
logist. The lowland to the W. of 
Coalbrook Dale, looking towards 
Build was, is Upper Silurian (Wen- 
lock Shale) ; and the lofty ridge 
including Benthall Edge and Lin- 
coln Hill is Wenlock limestone, 
with millstone-grit reposing on it. 
On Benthall Edge the fossil col- 
lector will find beautiful specimens 
of Favosites a^pera^ F. GoOdandica\ 
F. multipara^ Halysites catentUatut, 
&c. Tyhe^B Nest, the highest point 
of Wenlock Edge, is 417 feet above 
the Severn valley. The Bircke$j 
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between Coalbrook Dale and Build- 
was, was in 1773 the scene of 
an extraordinary convulsion, which 
altered the whole . aspect of the 
country and turned the bed of the 
Severn. 

Following the river-bank, the rly. 
receives the Coalbrook Dale and 
Wellington Branch, which crosses 
the valley, joining it, together with 
the Graven Arms and Wenlock Line 
(Kte. 6) at 

• 23 m. Bttildwas Junc. {Inn: 
Bridge). Close to the rly., and 
i m. beyond the station, are the 
picturesque ruins of Buildwas Abbey 
(from bedd, a " shelter/' and w€Ut ** an 
alluvial flat ; " cf. Sugwas and Moc- 
cas, and Botherwas, Herefordshire), 
once one of the finest churches in 
the West of England, founded for 
monks of the Cistercian Order in 
1185, by Boger de Clinton, Bishop 
of Chester, and Crusader, though 
Leland attributes it to Matilda de 
Bohun, wife of Sir Bobert Burnell. 
It is probable that an earlier build- 
ing existed here, for a tradition 
narrates that ^' there was one of the 
ancient Bishops of Lichfield that was 
in OfEa, King of Merce's tyme, that 
lived an Hermite life at Buldewas, 
after such tyme as the pall of the 
Archbishop of Lichfield was taken 
from Lichfield and restored again to 
Canterbury." It was a cruciform 
building, with a massive tower 
rising from the intersection, and 
the existing remains comprise the 
greater part of the walls and the 
chapter-house. ^^The chancel has 
been altered in the 13th centy., but 
not rebuilt ; the nave has not been 
altered, but its two sides are not 
quite of the same date. It is evi- 
dent that, as usual, the choir was 
built first, and the nave by degrees 
afterwards; the latter has Pointed 
arches, but the character of the 
work is not late, probably about 1 150. 
The arches are merely recessed and 



not moulded, and the capitals are' 
scolloped only. The clerestory win-' 
dows are round-headed." — Rickman. 
The ch. is 163 ft. long by 26 ft. 8 in. 
broad ; the nave, 70 ft. long, includ- 
ing 5 bays; the choir, with 2 bays 
and crossing, 62 ft ; the square-ended 
presbytery, 34 ft. by 26 ft ; and the 
transept, with 2 chapels in each 
wing, 84 ft. The chancel is lighted 
by a three-light Norm, window, 
and contains on the S. side three. 
£. Eng. sedilia, divided by slender 
pUlars, and the capitals and arches 
having the violet ornament. The 
Chapter-howe is in good preserva- 
tion, and is an oblong in shape, 
vaulted in 9 compartments, and 
supported by 4 slender columns; 
those X.E. and S.W. octagonal, those 
placed diagonally to them circular. 
It contains several 13th-cent. stone 
coffins, with beautiful crosses. The 
chapter-house, over which was the 
dormitory, formed the eastern boun- 
dary of the cloisters, which stood on 
the N. of the ch . Opposite the chapter- 
house door was a beautiful gateway, 
which fell down in 1828. The abbot's 
house (recently restored) contains 
the ambulatory, the chapel, and a 
large hall of the 13th centy., with 
some interesting doorways and carved 
stones. There is also a curious 
series of underground passages, said, 
by a customary but most improba- 
ble tradition, to communicate with 
Wenlock. The ceiling of the hall is 
of oak and Spanish chestnut. It is 
entered by a good Norm, doorway, 
and lighted by beautifully moulded 
Norm, windows, one being on either 
side the door. The renovated '* Build- 
was Abbey" is the seat of Mrs. 
Moseley, and necessarily renders 
many ancient features of the Abbot's 
Lodge and other details undistin- 
guishable. The establishment at 
Buildwas was very wealthy, and 
possessed no less than nine granges 
in different parts of Shropshire, two- 
in Staffordshire, and one in Derby- 
shire, besides the parsonages of 
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Leighton, Buildwas, and Hatton. 
The abbey also held jurisdiction over 
the SaTigniac House of St. Mary's, 
Dublin, oyer the Abbey of Basing- 
werk, in Flintshire, that of Dun- 
brody, in counl^ Wexford, which was 
80 waste and Dare, that they trans- 
ferred the seigneury ; and the Mont- 
gomeryshire abbey of Strata Mar- 
oella. In Henry II.'s reign, the 
abbey was celebrated for possessing 
a cope worked by the hands of Fair 
Bosamond, which was doubtless an 
object of much curiosity, and, pro- 
bably, no little gain ; but in 1406, 
Hugh Bumell was fain to giye the 
advowson of Bushbury to the con- 
yent, to compensate the losses which 
the burning of the abbey by the 
Welsh had caused. This was chiefly 
confined to the roof. After pass- 
ing Buildwas, the line still keeps 
close to the Severn, which now, 
howeyer, winds through a level 
well-cultivated district. The hills 
have fallen back to a considerable 
distance, the Wrekin being the 
most conspicuous object some 4 m. 
to the rt. On 1., amidst wooded 
hills, is BuUdtoas Park (W. Mose- 
ley, £sq.), and on rt., across the 
the river, Leighton village and HaU 
(B. Gardner, Esq.). 

Leighton Ch. contains the recum- 
bent effigy of a knight in mail armour, 
supposed to be Sir Titus de Leigh- 
ton, 1315, and to have been brought 
from Buildwas at the Dissolution. 
** Sir Bichai^ who was an ancestor 
of Sir Baldwin Leighton of Loton, 
reserved to himself in a certain deed 
of feoffinent a power to make a park 
in his manor of Leighton." — Shirley, 

26 m. Creeeaqe Slat, The river is 
here crossed by a timber bridge. 
Oressage obtained its name from 
a famous old oak (Cjiin»r it — 
Christ's oak), under which, tra- 
ditionally. Christian missionaries 
preached Christ to the paean Saxons. 
This tree, said to have been in the 
centre of the village, has long disap- 
peared with the yillage-cToas, which 



succeeded it ; but there are still the 
remains of another large tree, called 
the Lady Oak, within view of the 
rly. on the 1., which has been propped 
and clamped with iron, and with 
the scant foliage of which that of a 
young tree, planted by the villagers, 
mingles. 

28i^ m. Ckmnd Stat, On I. is Caund 
HaU (Bev. H. Thoresby-Pelham), 
and on rt., nearly 3 m., is Wroxeter, 
the ancient Boman British city of 
Uriconium (Bte. 8). Cound Ch, 
contains an E. Norm, font with 
carvings round the upper portion. 
It consists of a fine old tower, nave, 
chancel, and side aisles, N. and 8., 
divided by pointed arches resting on 
columns, having plain lined capitals. 
On the S. side is a piscina. 

30 m. BerringUm Slot, and Hall 
(Hon. and Bev. P. Hill) ; I4 m. on 
rt. the Severn is crossed at Atcham 
Bridge. Berrington Ch. contains the 
mutilated and unidentified effigy of a 
knight in wood, and a Saxon font with 
faces as large as life carved on it. It 
was record^ that, in 1274, ** the ch. 
was broken open and the clothes of 
Bichard de Bathe stolen by Alice de 
Hanmon. The culprit was lodged 
in Shrewsbury gaol, but escaped 
without trial, by giving a cow to 
William de Munslow, the sherifiTs 
officer." At 334 ^^- a junction is made 
with the Ludlow and Hereford line, 
and at 34 m. the traveller enters the 
joint Stat, of Shrewsbury. 
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ROUTE 5. 

7B0M KNIGHTON TO SHREWSBURY, 
BT CLUN. BISHOP'S CASTLE AND 
MINSTERLEY. 

Knighton (Jnn: Norton AnnSifisdr), 
anciently called Tref-y-Clawdd, or 
the Town on the Dyke, is pleasantly 
situated on rising ground overlooking 
the rt bank of the' Teme, which 
here divides tiiie counties of Rad- 
nor and Salop. The chief object of 
interest in the town, which is clean 
and well built, is an eld mansion^ 
once occupied by the Brydges family, 
to which ** on the side next the street 
was attached an open terrace walk, 
which was entered from the second 
story. To this balcony the family 
often resorted for the purpose of in- 
haling the refreshing breeze, enjoy- 
ing the distant prospect, and con- 
templating the busy and careful faces 
of those who resorted to the fairs and 
markets, without running the risk of 
compromising their personal dignity 
by a nearer and more familiar asso- 
ciation." — Willianu, There is an- 
other M hotue at the £. of the town 
which formerly belonged to the 
Orowthers, a family of local import- 
ance, who furnished the county with 
sherifis in the 17th centy. The build- 
ing was in the form of an H, of 
Jacobfoan architecture, and was ap- 
proached by a veiy fine porch, now 
taken down. *' A(^oining this house 
stood the house in which the Repub- 
lican marauders received from tiie 
hands of Mr. Legge of Welling and 
his servants the death which their 
villainies and outrageous excesses de- 
served." The Castle stood where 
the Butter Gross afterwards stood, 
overlooking the town ; but; with the 



exception of the name of the Castle 
Moat, there is nothing remaining of 
it The ch., a plain square-towered 
building of the last centy., has with- 
in the last two years been substan- 
tially restored, with the exception of 
the tower. Offa'a Dyke^ that won- 
derful line of partition raised by 
Offit to divide the kingdom of 
Mercia from the Welch, runs 
through the £. end of Knighton on 
its course N. and S. Of it Church- 
yard says : — 

** There is a famous thing 
Calde Offa's Dyke, that reanbeth fiurre in 

lengUie : 
All kind of ware people might thither bringe ; 
It was free ground and <»ilde the Brltain'i 

strength. 

1 m. S.E. of Knighton is Far* 
rington, now a farmhouse, but once 
the residence of the Cutler fiEimily. 
The letters R. C. and the date 1666 
are still visible. 

The tourist should make an excur- 
sion for 2 m. on the Knueklas road 
to Craig Donna, a very picturesque 
rock and ravine, originally tenanted, 
it is said, by an anchorite named 
Donna, who lived in the 7th centy. 

Bail from Knighton (Central 
Wales) to Craven Anns, 13 m. on the 
E.; andtoLlandrindod Wells, 19^ m.; 
Llandovery, 47 m. ; and Swansea on 
theW. 

Digtanoes, — ^Presteign, 6^ m. ; Cox- 
wall Knoll, 5; Caer Canidoc, m; 
Knueklas, 2^; Clun, 7; Kington, 
13f m. 

There is no conveyance to Clun. 
Take the road to Ludlow for 1 m.^ 
and turn off to the 1., up the glen 
under Kinsley Wood. The high 
ground is soon reached. Stow Hill 
and the HoUoway Bftcks being to 
rt. and the entrenchment of Ca/sr 
Caradoc, about 1 m. further to the 
N. This mountain is extremely in- 
teresting to antiquaries, on the score 
of its pretensions to be the scene 
of the last battle and defeat of Ca- 
ractacus, King of the Silures, by 
the Bomans under Ostorius. Here^ 
however, there is neither the '* amnis 
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rado incerto " of Tacitus, nor yet 
the higher mquntains in the rear for 
the Britons to fall back upon. It 
is. however, a fine, almost circular, 
eamp, triply defended to the W^ 
its most accessible quarter, and 
haying two lines -of defence on the 
E. Its entrances are on E. and W., 
and it commands a fine outlook. It 
is -approached from the Glun road, 
on tbo rt., over two or three en^- 
closures. By others Ooxwall Knoll, 
some 3 m. E., is considered to have 
been the site of Caractacus* camp ; 
but it is difficult to believe that 
•either this, whi(^ lacks higher 
ground to retreat upon, and has no 
vestige of stone defences, or Caer 
Oaradoc, was the real .scene, of the 
struggle in which the: British chiefs 
.wife and children were taken pri- 
soners. There are. no less than 5 
British military works in Olun Fo- 
rest. 

At New Invention, 5 m., the road 
crosses a stream, and again ascends 
for 2^ m., when it descends the val- 
ley to 

7 m. Clun {Inn : Bufialo, so called 
probably from the importation of 
buffaloes into this district by Lord 
Clive, the conqueror of India), one 
of the very quietest and most out-of- 
the-way of Shropshire towns, situ- 
ated on the . river Golonne. or Clone, 
which is crossed by a high bridge 
of unequally-sized arches. In fact, 
the '* sleepy hollow "-ness of the dis- 
trict is described in a popular dog- 
grel : — 

" CltmtoD and Gltinbnry, 
Clnngnnford and Clun 
Are Uie quietest plaoes 

Under the Sun." 

• 

But it was not always so, having 
been, as a border town, the scene of 
continual forays and incursions. The 
Castle, of which sufficient is left to 
show its former importance, was 
,built by Fitzalan, afterwards Earl 
oi Arundel, in the reign of Stephen, } 



' After a long siege and many a fierce 
assault, it was stormed by the Welsh 
prince Bees (cire. 1196), and com- 
mitted to the flames. It is believed 
to have been the original of the 
" Garde Doloreuse " to which Ray- 
mond Berenger invited Gwenwyn, 
the Prince of Powys; which Sir 
Walter Scott has thus described in 
his * Betrothed :'-t- 

''A place strong by nature and^ 
well fortified by art, which the 
Welch Prince had found it impos- 
sible to conquer either by open force 
or stratagem, and which, remaining 
with a strong garrison in his rear, 
often checked his invasions by ren- 
dering his retreat precarious. The 
river washes on three sides the brow 
of the proud eminence on which the 
Gastle is situated, curves away from 
the fortress, and its corresponding 
village on the W., and the hill sink^ 
downwards to an extensive plain, bo 
extremely level as to indicate its 
alluvial origin." Glun Gastle was dis- 
mantled first of all by Owain Glyn- 
dwr in his rebellion against Henry 
rV., and afterwards blown up by 
the Parliamentary forces. The ban- 
queting hall is still left, with the 
sleeping apartments above. There 
are also the halves of two strong 
postern towers. The outer bailey, 
very extensive, has probably been 
defended only by earthworks. In 
the village is a quadrangular builds 
ing, with a small chapel in one 
angle, which represents a hospital 
founded in 1014 for 14 poor brethren 
and a warden. 

The .fine late Norm, church has 
been admirably restored by Mr, 
Street. The chancel is E. E., the 
nave Norm. Over the E. end of 
the ch. is a very remarkable (15th- 
cent. ? ) canopy, suspended from the 
roof (Prof. Westcott). TheLychgate 
is old and curious. 

In the reign of Henry YIII. the 
Forest of Glun contained 1700 acres, 
a good amount of timber, red deer, 
and roes, according to Leland. 
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Ditlanees. — Climton, 2^ m. ; Cltm- 
bury, 5 m. ; Buify Ditches, 3 m. 

The road to Bishop's Castle, 6 m,, 
is through a very picturesque and 
diversified country. It ascends a hill 
for 2 m., where the antiquary should 
turn to the rt. for 1^ m. to visit the 

Bury Ditches^ situated at the sum- 
mit of a considerable hill to the rt. 
They are elliptical in form, and en- 
close within three very lofty valla of 
small loose stones an area 6i some 3 
or 4 acres. The hill is a large knoll, 
very steep on all sides except the 
N.E., where tbe approach is more 
gradual. The only orijjiinal entrance 
appears to be from the W. Mr. Wright 
believes them to be of Saxon date 
and origin, and thinks that they are 
not so much a camp as the remains 
of the house of a Saxon chief, dating 
probably from about the 6th centy. 
*' It was the Saxon method to build 
fb wooden hotise on some elevated 
position, and make a large enclosure; 
protected by a regular vallum and 
ditch, to defend it from attacks from 
without. The great strength of the 
enclosure here would be explained 
by its being so close to the oorders 
of Wales, and therefore very liable 
to attack." — Trans, Woclhope Club. 

The access to the Bury Ditches is 
by a rural lane diverging from the 
high road at the village of Clunton, 
and ascending for the distance of 
1^ m. 

Whatever may be the origin of 
these curious earthworks, there is a 
magnificent view from the summit, 
especially on the E. towards the 
Longmynd and the Stiper Stones. 
The botanist will meet with the 
oak fern and the prickly shield fern 
(^Polystichum acuUatum) ; also Fedia 
clitaria (lamb's lettuce), Dianthus 
caryophyUus (wild clove pink), and 
Bidens cemua ^nodding sun-mari- 
gold). 

On the E. side of the slopes of 
Bury Ditches is Wcdcot Park, the 
beautiful residence of the Earl of 
jpowis, whose ancestor bought it 



frcnn the Walcots in the last centy. 
The house is rather plain, of red 
brick,, but the grounds are charm- 
ing, and are ornamented with an ar- 
tificial lake of considerable length. 

6 m. Bi$hop'8 Caette (Pop. 2091) 
(Inn: Castle) is as quiet a little 
town as Clun, and with less of inte- 
rest. It was originally called Lyd- 
bury Castle, and founded by the 
Bp. of Hereford before 1127, for 
the protection of the dwellers on the 
border, where that prelate would 
have control over 18,000 acres of 
territory^ and become of necessity a 
Lord Marcher. It was not a popular 
residence, however, as appears from 
a letter of Prince Edward in 126H, 
from Shrewsbury to the King, de- 
siring him to compel Bp. Aquablanca 
to abide in the Castle of Lydbury. 
Bp. Swinfield passed four nights 
there on his visitution in May, 1290, 
and his castle had a dovecot and 
garden, a range of forest, woodland, 
and a park for deer. Its situation 
is picturesque on the summit and 
slopes of a hill, at the bottom of 
which, and almost outside the town, 
is the chureh, originally a Norman 
building, which has been rebuilt, 
saving the tower. A few fragments 
remain of the old ch., which is said 
to have been burnt in the rebellion. 
There is a tradition that Bishop's 
Castle extended much further to the 
S., probably arising from the position 
of the church. Of the Castle, which 
belonged to the Bishops of Hereford, 
there is no trace, beyond the walls 
of the keep, identified with the- 
site of a bowling-green attached to 
the inn. At Bishops Castle was 
bom Jeremiah Stephens, 1664, a 
prebendary of Biggleswade, and col- 
league of Sir Henry Spelman in his 
work on the English Councils. 

[From Bishop's Castle a branch 
rly. runs to Craven Arms, passing, 
1., Oakeley House (Rev. A. Oakeley),- 
and, 2 m., Lydfiam Heath StoL 1 nk> 
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to the N. is the village of Kore, and 
the entrance of the avenue to Liidey 
HaU, the seat of J. More, Esq. The 
Xiord of More was, as a oonstable 
of the King's host, to assume the 
command of 200 footsoldiors, when- 
ever any King of England crossed 
the border of Wales in hostile array, 
marching in the van of tlie army, 
and carrying with his own hand 
tlie royal standard. The family 
of More came over from Nor- 
mandy with the Conqueror, and 
was early connected by marriage 
with Roger de Montgomery. They 
held lands in Shropshire, Cornwall, 
Cheshire, and Lancashire, ever since 
the first year of Heniy II.*s reign, 
by the tenure of Grand Seneantry. 
Of this family was Bichard More, 
the friend of Sir Robert Harley, 
and M.P. for Bishop's Castle in the 
Long Parliament. His son defended 
Hopton Cdstle against the Royalists. 
The timber in the park is very 
beautiful, and the first larch ever 
planted in England was placed here 
oy Bobert More, the friend of Lin- 
nsBus, 1742. Bemains of a Bonian 
villa were discovered in the park on 
the banks of the Ony. 

4 m. Eaton Stat, 

5^ m. Phtoden 8tai. Phwden 
HaU is the seat of W. F. Plowden, 
Esq., whose family has been settled 
here since the siege of Acre. '* There 
is an old tradition that an ancestor 
who was taken prisoner at the siego 
of Acre, vowed that if he ever ob- 
tained his liberty, he would build a 
chapel when he returned to Plow- 
den. He recovered his freedom, and 
built the chapel adjoining the parish 
ch. of Lydbury North, which has 
long been used as the burying-place 
of the family."— Walford. 

7^ m. Horderly Slat, 

11 m. Cbaven Aums Juno. (Bte. 

1).] 

There are two roads from Bishop's 
Castle to Minsterley. 1. By Corn- 
don — very picturesque, and the most I 



suited to the pedestrian. 2. By 
Chirbury, 18 m., longer but more 
level. 

1. Ascending the hill, the road 
passes, rt., Oakeley House (Rev. A. 
Oakeley), and at 1 m. turn to the 
rt. At Snead cross the Camlad, and 
a little beyond take the lane to 
the rt. This saves a long round 
of at least 2} m. There is a fine 
camp immediately above Snead, 
and overlooking Rtweries, The 
pedestrian will regain the main 
road not far from Hyssington and 
enter the picturesque district of 
Comdmiy a district of much interest 
to the geologist. To the rt. are the 
outliers and the main ridge of the 
Stiper Stones, a long range of hills 
miming nearly due N. and S., and 
forming the western face of the 
chain, of which the Longmynd over 
Church Stretton (Rte. 1) is the eastern. 
'' These stony masses appear to the 
artist like insulated Cyclopean ruins 
jutting out upon a lofty moorland 
ridge at heights varying from 1500 
to IHll ft. above the sea. On reach* 
ing the summit the traveller sees 
below him to the W. a rapid 
slope and beyond it a picturesque 
hilly tract, the strata of which are 
laden with lower Silurian fossils and 
diversified by a variety of rocks of 
igneous origin. The Stiper Stones 
are outstanding fragments of a thick 
band of silicious sandstone. Though 
in parts veined, altered and £r»B- 
tured, and occasionally passing into 
quartz rock, they yet form an in- 
tegral portion of the outlying schis- 
tose formation, while fragments of 
the shells called Lingulie occur in 
them. The rock has all the appear- 
ance of having been altered by 
the influence of the heat which 
must have accompanied the evolu- 
tions of those igneous rocks (chiefly 
greenstone) which occur on both 
sides the ridge." — Siluria, The 
Comdftn Mountain, which is a most 
conspicuous and picturesque feature 
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on the 1. of the rood, fiBMsmg the 
Stiper Stones, is a mass of eruptive 
trap, and the ground around its base 
is composed of alternations of Llan- 
deilo rocks with bands of felspathic 
ash. As is so often the case in erup- 
tive districts, mineral veins are fre- 
quent, and a considerable amount 
of lead ore has- been raised. The 
principal Bsmes are the Snailbeach 
and "Bog mines, the yield for 1866 
having been 8275 tons. The former, 
which belongs to tbe Marquis of 
Bute^ is very deep. 

Some interesting early remains 
are to be found at the S.E. base of 
the Gomdon Mt. The Marth Pool 
circle consisted of 32 upright stones, 
aud was at one extremity. The 
Whelitanes, 3 in number, which pro- 
bably formed a portion of a larger 
circle — ^mutilated fragments — are at 
the other. On the elevation between 
them are the larger works of MiteheU'8 
Foldy consisting of 14, disposed in an 
irregular circle, 90 ft. from N. to S., 
and 85 ft. from £. to W. There is 
a second circle near it. It is not 
known who Mitchell was, but there 
is a curious tradition that a giant 
used to milk his cow here, which was 
unusually productive, till one day an 
old hag attempted to milk her in a 
riddle. The cow became disgusted, 
and wandered away into Warwick- 
shire, where she became famous under 
the name of the Dun Cow. Mr. 
Hartshome sees in these circles a very 
g^reat resemblance to the remains at 
Stantou Drew and Abury. 

The White Grit mine is passed 
close to the road on right at the S. 
end of Shelve Hill. There are also 
lead-mines on Stapeley Hill, oppo- 
site. 2 or 3 m. further on, the* road 
runs through a long and romantic 
defile as it descends from the hilly 
ground into the open, which it re- 
enters at 

I'd m. Mifuterley. 

2. The other route from Bishop^s 
Castle also passes through Snead, 



where it enters an outlying comer 
of Montgomeryshire, and follows the 
course of the Camlad. 

At 4 m. Broadway (John Owen, 
Esq.) the road on rt. goes off tcHys- 
sington and Minsterley. Hyesington 
Ch. is remarkable for several cracks 
in the waUs, caused, according to a 
local legend, by an enormous bull, 
which was the terror of the sur- 
rounding country, and which grew 
bigger and bigger every day. At 
la^ the people got the parson of 
Hyssington to exorcise him ; where- 
upon, by constant reading of texts, 
the beast shrank into dimensions 
sufficiently small to allow of his 
being driven into the ch. Unfor* 
tunately, before he was completely 
extinguished, the parson's candle 
burnt out, and, ere the morning came, 
when the reading could be resumed, 
the bull swelled out again until he 
burst the church walls. In this story 
again we have the &ble of the Dun 
Ck»w. Near Hyssington is an earth- 
work known as 8imond^« CkuUe, 

5^ m. Churchstoikej a pretty village 
at the junction of the Camlad (said 
to be the only stream which flows 
from England into Wales), Caebitra, 
and Lach brooks, which, still under 
the name of the former stream, flow 
due N. through a charming and 
picturesque glen known as 3far-> 
rington VingU. Marrmgton ' HaXL, 
the grounds of which extend along 
the W. bank, is the seat of J. 
Davies, Esq. It is a very striking 
black-and-white timbered structure, 
of the date circa 1600 A.D., and was 
built by Richard Lloyd, to whose 
grandsire the manor pHSsed by mar- 
riage with tlie heiress of the Bowlers. 
In front of the mansion is a curious 
sun-dial, coeval with the building, 
and bearing date 1595. It is a 
square stone pillar, on which is the 
Lloyd cjest, and the arms of six 
associated families, with the legend 

'* From (Uy to day these shades do flee, , 
And «o this life passeth away." 
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Iklarrington was sold by the son of 
its builder to the first Lord CraTen, 
and has since repeatedly clianged 
hands. Between Churolistoke and 
Ohirbnry is the ancient British work 
of Oaer-Bre. 

8^ m. Chirbury is supposed to have 
once been the site of a castle built 
by -ffithelfled, a Queen of Mercia. 
However that may be. the celebrity 
of Chirbury arises from its having 
been the residence of Lord Herbert 
of Chirbury, who was bom in 1581 
bX Montgomery Castle. He was one 
of the most polished ornaments of 
the Court of James I., and in addi- 
tion to his military services in the 
i^etherlands, was, like his brother 
Oeorge Herbert, a man of mark in 
literature. It was here that he wrote 
his work * De Veritate,' with a view 
to prove the uselessness of revelation 
(1624). The ch. was built in 1127 
by Humpliry de Winsbury, sheriff of 
the county. 

[2} m. distant on the W. is JAonU 
gomery {Hotels: Dragon, Wynnstay 
Arms). See Handbook for North 
Wales, The road to it crosses Offa's 
Dyke, which here forms the bound- 
ary line between Wales and Salop.] 
Passing 9 m. 1. Wuleot{ihe Earl 
of Powis), the road runs N.E., and 
at 11 m. joins the high road be* 
tween Shrewsbury and Newtown. 
12 m. rt is a considerable sheet 
of water, 45 acres in extent, known 
as Marton Pool ; and on the 1. is the 
wild and hilly district of the Long 
Mountain, which separates the val- 
leys of the Rea and the Severn. 

14 m. Brockton, where the Min- 
sterley road turns off, and crosses 
the Rea. 

18 m. MinsterUyt from whence a 
branch of the Iiondon and North- 
Western runs to Shrewsbury, 10 m. 
Mr. Eyton thinks that Minsterley 
was in Siixon times the mother oh. 
of Westbury and Habberley. It is 
of the date of the 16th centy. To 
the S.W. of Minsterley, on Callow 



Hill, there is a camp—redtangular, 
and surrounded by h fosse 4 yds, 
wide — which commands a good view 
of Habberley and the lead-mines. 

1^ m. PorUetbury Stat., 2 m. from 
which is a double British camp, on 
the t'tp of Pontesford Hill. Tlie 
Hall (W.H.SpaiTOW, Esq.). Pontes- 
bury Ch, was originally oollegiates, 
still consists of three portions, rec- 
tories or prebends, and has a broad 
nave with aisles and a tower of 3 
stages on tlie N. side between tlie 
nave and chancel. It wan rebuilt in 
1828. A little to the S. of Habberley 
is Maretly, Identified by Mr. Eyton as 
the park of Marsetalie, mentioned in 
Domesday. **It is recorded among 
the ancient customs of Shrewsbury 
that when the King visited the town, 
the sheriff used to send 36 footmen 
as his body-guard (ad stabititionem) 
for so long as he remained there. 
But for the Park of Marsetalie, be 
used customarily to find 36 men 
for eight diiys." The adjoining dis- 
trict is named Hockestow Forest in 
Saxton's survey. 

3 m. Plealey Road Stat, 

5 Hanwood Stat., where a junction 
is formed with the Cambrian line to 
Wel8h]^l and Aberystwith. Han- 
teood Ch. contains an interesting 
font, ornamented with a kind of 
Vandyck pattern. 

10 m. (from Minsterley) Shrews- 
bury (Rte. 8). 
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BOUTE 6. 

7B0M KNIGHTON TO WELLINGTON, BT 
CRAVEN ARMS, WENLOCK XSD 
COALBROOK DALE. 

From Knighton (Bte. Q) to Craven 
Arms the journey is performed by 
Ihe Central Wales Rly., thence by 
the Great Western to Wenlock and 
Wellington. 

The Central Wales Line, which 
runs to Llandovery and Swansea 
XHandbooh for South Wales) leaves 
Knighton and keeps close to the 
Teme, the valley of which is very 
phannin^. On 1. is Stow Hill and 
the Holloway Rocks (Bte. 5)« and 
8 m. on rt. are the woo^s of Stanage 
Park in Herefordshire (Chas. C. 
Bogers, Esq.). There was formerly 
a ** Haye ".' or enclosure maintained 
here, ** and as appears by an inquest 
taken in Feb., 1295, on the death of 
Brian de Brompton, there was a 
park called Ammareslit. The writ 
ordering an inquest taken in Dec, 
1308, had directed the jurors tp value 
^he late Brian de Brompton*s manor 
of Ambreslyth, but the jurors ex- 
plained, that Ambreslyth was no 
manor, but only a park pertaining 
to the manor of Sianegge, separately 
worth 20«. per annum.*' Crossing 
the Teme the line reaches 

4 m. BwhaaM Stat Overlooldng 
it is tlie wooded eminence of CoawaXL 
Knott, which has always been a 
fruitful source of discussion with 
antiquaries, as a possible locale of 
the last battle of Caractacus with 
the Bomans under Ostorius. The 
proximity of Caer Caradoc (Bte. 5) 
renders it tolerably certain, at any 
rate, that the fiercely contested re- 



treat of Caractacus before Ostorius 
was through tliis line of country. 
Moreover, spear points and ston^ 
balls, evidently projected from en- 
pnes, have been found under the 
N.W. of the hill, and the site of a 
Boman camp is only some 4 m. diar 
tant at Brandon (Brandovium), near 
Leintwardine. Strong objections to 
Coxwall, however, are tbe shallow 
reach of the Teme at its base ; the 
narrowness of its singular eminence ; 
and the isolated position of the 
whole knoll. Tacitus also says, 
** Ostorius transfert helium in Ordo- 
vices," — whereas all these localities 
are in the country of the Silures^ 
Still as the historian was not an eye* 
witness, but wrote his account from 
hearsay, this point is not necessarily 
conclusive. Passing the village of 
Bedstone, and under the w(X)ded 
brow of Hopton Hill (1.), the line 
reaches 

7 m. Hopton Heath Stat. About 
1 m. 1. is Hopton CasUe, where a 
small souare Keep of remarkably 
good worKman^p of Decorated date 
still exists. Camden says it was 
given by Henry II. to Iiord Clifford, 
and in Boger Mortimer's keeping in 
the reign of Edw. I. Later on, it 
belonged to the Hoptons, from whom 
it passed, through heiresses, to th^ 
Corbets and Wallops. In 1644 it 
was stubbornly defended during a 
fortnight's siege by the Boyahats, 
under Colonel Woodhouse, and was 
then taken and destroyed. The 
Governor, Samuel More, was con* 
fined in Ludlow Castle. On rt^ 
Heath Home (T. Salwey Beale, 
Esq^.) and Broadtoard HaU (J, 
Creighton, Esq.)) and further on 
(rt.) Clungunford village and House 
(J. Bocke, £^q.), and Femey HaU 
(W. H. Sitwell, Esq.). A tumulu^ 
was opened some years ago close to 
Clungunford ch. by the late Bev. J, 
Bocke, who found bones and potterj 
in it. 

9} m, Broome Stai. 12} m. Cbavei| 
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Abms Jtjnc. (Rte. 1). Near the 
village of Wistanstow, between 
Graven Arms and Marsnbrook, the 
Great Western Bly. branch to Wen- 
lock turns off to the rt, running 
np the valley of the Eaton brook, 
and at the foot of the wooded terrace- 
like ridge of Wenlock Edge, which 
divides Apedale from Corve Dale. 

[The lover of quiet, pastoral 
flcenerv, where the sound of the 
rly. whistle has not yet been heard, 
will do well to ascend Corve Dale to 
Wenlock, the distance from Craven 
Arms being about 20 m. The anti- 
quary will find much to interest him 
in the quaint country churches, be- 
sides some interesting fortifications 
and earthworks. The road passes 
immediately under Norton Camp, a 
large quadrangular double-ditched 
Bcmian work, enclosing some 22u 
paces square, and enters the Dale, 
leaving to the rt. the village of Cut- 
mington on the Corve River, the ch, 
of wliich has a double piscina. Cul- 
minston and Siefton are associated 
in their Saxon ownership as well 
as subsequent history. Ckdmingtan 
Manor House (Edward Wood, Esq.), 
Cor/ton HaU (Lloyd Roberts, Esq.). 
Still further to the rt. is Sutton 
Court (late C. Powell, Esq.), at the 
foot of Sutton Hill. 5 m. Diddleburv 
or Ddbury, tlie restored qft, of which 
contains some Early Norm, details. 
The Hall is the seat of Herbert 
Cornwall, Esq. On the opposite 
bank oi the Corve are some earth- 
works ^own asCortham, or Corfham, 
Castle, which, with the manor, was 
given to Walter de Clifford, father of 
Fair Rosamond, it is supposed, as 
some compensation for her frailty. 
Between Cortham and the Brown 
Clee Hill is the Heaih. The eh,, or 
rather the chapel, is a singular old 
Norm, building with a nave and 
chancel, but no tower or bell-turret. 
Externally the buttresses are very 
characteristic of the Norm, era, and 
there is a good Norm, doorway with 



circular-headed arch ftnd moulding?. 
The E. end is lighted by 4 very 
small Norm, windows, one of which 
pierces the buttress. 7 m., at Munt- 
low, the road and river approach each 
other. The eh. has an E.E. chancel 
and nave with a chapel attached, a 
south porch, and a low W. tower. 
As early as 1115, Munslow C^ 
claimed jurisdiction over an im- 
portant Saxon parish of Shropshire. 
A little further on, at MilUchope, is an 
old house, the lower story of which 
appears to have been used as a barn» 
and the upper as a dwelling-house. 
The architecture of the door and 
window is that of the liith centy., 
though the stones which now form 
the bead of the arch are evidently 
not in Htu, MillicJiope Park (C. O* 
Childe Pemberton, Esq.), was for- 
merly the seat of the Mores, as far 
back as Henry VHI. ; and in the 
garden is a memorial temple to two 
members of this family, who died 
in the last centy. in the naval and 
militarv services. The old mansifoi 
was taken down about forty years 
ago, and the deer-park destroyed. 
The present house is in the Grecian 
style. 

11 m. To rt. 1} m. is Holgate, the 
former site of a castle of the same 
name. Helgot was an obscure Norm, 
chiet; who owned sway in this upper 
part of Corve Dale between the 
Conquest and the year of the Domes- 
day Survey, 1078. Part of the Nor- 
man round tower of the castle 
appears to have been incorporated 
into a modem &rmii0use. Hoigate 
Ch, has a beautiful Norm, door, with 
4 series of semicircular mouldings of 
the richest type. The shafts have 
plain friezes and richly carved 
capitals. The font is peculiar — a 
broad open basin with a narrow neck, 
mounted on a series of steps. It is 
ornamented with interlaced mould- 
ings and figures of birds. Keeping 
on the 1. side of the Dale, the road 
reaches Shipton and ShipUm HaU 
(T. Mytton, Esq.). 
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15 m. Broeton, from whence the 
antiquary can diverge to the hill 
above the road to inspect the circular 
fortification of the Ditches. 2 m. rt. 
of Brocton is Oxenttold. the ancient 
residence of the Priors of Wenlock, 
granted to them by Robert de Girros 
about 1244. The prior, foreseeing 
the Dissolution, made to himself 
friends of the unri<2:hteous Mammon 
by raising the fines high, and leasing 
the manor low. Part of the chapel, 
of the date of the 13th centy., still 
remains. The Hall, with the cellar 
underneath it, has been modernised. 

Craven Arms to Wenlock, &c., by 
xail, see above. 

17 m. Burton. Burton Cottage 
(Lord Wenlock). 20 m. Wenlock,'} 

The rly. takes a course on the 
other or northern side of the Wen- 
lock Edge, passing 6 m. Harton 
8tat., wad S^m,Bu8hbury Stat, It is 
a charming walk of 2 m. to Carding- 
ton (where the Knights Templars 
possessed property), and tiience to 
Church Strelton over Cardiugton and 
Hope Bowdler Hills. 

10^ m. LongviUe Stai. 2 m. to 1. is 
an old house called Plash^ of Tudor 
date, chiefiy of brick, with fine stacks 
of moulded cltimneys. Some of the 
zooms are oak-panelled and picked 
out with gold stars. The kitchen 
has some fine oak carving, and the 
hall an open timber-work roof. 
Saxton mentions that there was a 
park here. 

2 m. further N. is Church Preen, 
the ch. of which has a good oak 
pulpit, marked B. T. 1641. A stone 
building adjoins the ch., which looks 
as if it had formed part of some 
monastic building. 1^ m. to the N. 
is Lanaley HaU, the old gate-house 
of winch is left, chiefiy of Eliza- 
bethan timber-work, with an earlier 
substructure and embattled wall. — 
Parker. 

12im,Eatlhope8tat. Overlooking 
the rly. is Lutwych HaU, the beau- 
tifol seat of M. Benson, Esq., placed 



on the edge of the hill, and orna- 
mented with quaint terrace gardens. 
On the hill above is the circular 
camp known as The Ditdies, It in- 
cludes 8 acres, and is nearly a circle 
in shape. It is surrounded by an 
outer and inner fosse, and 2 vallu, and 
is in immediate view of Nordy Bank, 
besides coming within the observation 
of the Caer Caradoc, Bury Ditches, 
and the Wrekin defensive stations. 

15 m. Presthope 8UU,, 3 m. to the 
N. of which is the village of Kenley, 
where Sir A. Alison, the historian, 
was born. His father was rector 
in 1792, and wrote here his * Letters 
on Taste/ 

18 m. Wenlock or Mw^ Wenlock 
Stat, {Inns: Griiskell Arms; Raven; 
Stork, the last good in a homely way). 
Pop. 1500. The town of Wenlock, ac- 
cording to Camden '* famous for Ume- 
stone, but formerly in King Richard 
II.'s time for a copper mine," is situated 
on high and exposed ground near the 
northern end of Wenlock Edge, and 
this position obtained for it, as we 
are informed in the ' Monsisticon,* 
the name of '* Winnica" or winding 
place. It is now little more than 
a village, which would scarcely be 
noticeable, were it not for the l)eau- 
tiful ruins of the Priory, once one 
of the richest and most important 
priories in England. But previous 
to this date, Wenlock was a place of 
much renown, from its having been 
the seat of a nunnery, and the burial 
place of St. Milburgh, granddaughter 
of Penda, and daughter of Merwald, 
Kings of Mercia, whose name is also 
pjreserved in Stoke St. Milborough. 
Whatever might have been the extent 
of this establishment, all traces were 
destroyed (it was supposed) by the 
Danes in tiie 9th centy., idthough 
200 years afterwards it was again 
chosen for a ch. by Leofric, Earl of 
Mercia, and his wife Godiva, of 
Coventry fame, in the time of King 
Edward the Confessor. But this 
second Sazun foundation scarcely 
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lasted above 30 yearfs, and we find 
that its priories were placed at the 
disposal of Roger de Montgomery, 
one of the Canqueror's followers, 
who about the year 1080 founded 
the present Prioiy for Benedictines, 
which was affiliated as a cell or 
dependency upon the great mother 
Abbey Church of Clugny. The 
conventual eh. was formerly dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, but as the 
tradition of St. Milburgh's death and 
burial still remained, it was too valu- 
able a suggestion not to be utilized, 
and we accordingly find that a boy, 
funning over the site of the proposed 
building, trod upon the saiuVs tomb, 
which instantly became endowed 
with miraculous virtues and gave 
forth balsamic exhalations. The^e 
odours, according to William of 
Malmesbury (De Gestis Beg. L. 
II. 0. 13), were so powerful as to 
cure persons afflicted with king's 
evil: ''regius morbus medicis sane 
incurabilis." This followed upon 
the translation of St. Milburgh's 
relics in 1101. From that time 
the priory (for the Cluniacs had 
no aobeys, only priories, in Eng- 
land, dependent on foreign mother 
churches), increased in riches and 
Importance till the reign of Ed- 
ward III., when it was seized by 
the Grown. In Richard II.'s reign 
it was declared denizen and ceased 
to be dependent on any foreign house. 
At the Dissolution the body con- 
sisted of a prior, 21 friars, and 11 
monks. The ruins, which include 30 
acres, are close to the parish ch.-yd., 
and consist of a portion of the S. 
side of the nave, a fragment of the N. 
transept, a larger portion of the S. 
transept, the chapter-house, and the 
Prior's apartments. Sufficient of the 
foundations remain to show that the 
total length of the ch. was 401 ft. 
.Of the W. front, which is E. Eng. 
the great W. window is goite, and 
there only remains one small one of 
geometrical style, ** that is, a single 
arch, enclosing two lancet lights, the 



head filled with an open circle, the 
jambs of tjje windows furnished with 
slender columns, and the arch divided 
into mouldings." The remains of the 
nave (S. side) are 3 pointed arches, 
with a triforium of lancet arches, 
and above them again a row of 
clerestory windows. The pillars of 
the nave support a groined roof, 
the floor of one apartment lighted 
by the W. window just mentioned. 
The S. transept has also 3 arches 
with clustered columns, and a tri- 
forium above. Of the centre tower 
only the bases of the 4 piers remain, 
at the intersection of the nave and 
transepts. In length the minster 
more than equals Hereford, and ex- 
ceeds Rochester, among our old^ 
cathedrals. In point of structure 
and symmetry it must have rivalled 
our noblest churches. The dimen- 
sions were 332 ft. ; the nave 117 ft. 
X 38 ft., or, with aisles, 61 ft. 3 in. t 
the side-walls being 60 ft. high. 
The tower occupied a square 48 ft. 
X 46 ft. ; the transept was 144 ft 
from N. to S. ; the aisleless Lady 
Chapel 41 ft. x 23 ft. (M. Wal^sott), 
The chapter-house — the richest 
building now extant — was entered 
from the cloister by a circular-headed 
doorway, which with the windows 
on either side are ornamented with 
chevron mouldings. The most per- 
fect portion is the N. and 8. wall — 
" at about 3 ft. from the floor is a 
projection having a chevron mould- 
ing, from which rise two clusters of 
6 small round shafts which divide 
the space into 3 compartments of 15 
ft. These columns are 5 ft. high, 
and have capitals variously orna- 
mented, from which issue a corres- 
ponding number of ribs which 
formed the groined roof. In the 
spaces between the clusters of 
columns are 5 small circular arches, 
resting on columns consisting of 3 
shafts, above which, up to the groin- 
ing of the roof, the space is covered 
by rows of intersecting arches, each 
spriugXDg from the intersecting point 
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of the arches beneath them. The 
ciipitals display every variety of 
fanciful design on the S., but on the 
N. the sculptures have never been 
completed, and the decoration, is 
scanty, except on the groups of 
pillars from which rose the broad 
ribs of the vaulting, which have 
elaborate carvings in a continuous 
pattern on their capitals. This 
beautiful specimen of Norm, archi- 
tecture is probably the work of 
Roger de Montgomery, and from the 
bases of 6 plain Norm, pillars which 
a few years ago were to be seen in 
the choir, it U probable that it also 
was of the same date." — E. S, -4., 
* Arch. Cambrensis' To the S. of 
the chapter-house is the prior's resi- 
dence (now inhabited by Mr.Gaskell, 
late M.P. for Wenlock), which seems 
to have occupied a quadrangle, 
though only one side is now left. 
Presenting an unique example of a 
prior's lodge in its domestic arrange- 
mt^nts, it consists of a building of 2 
stories surmounted by a very high 
roof, and contains some of the prin- 
cipal apartments. Its whole length 
is about 100 ft., and it has a light 
and elegant open cloister extending 
throughout and communicating with 
the rooms on either floor. The 
cloister or gallery is divided into 
compartments by large buttresses at 
Tegular intervals, and these again are 
subdivided into 2 compartments by 
smaller buttresses, the space be- 
tween being filled in with 2 trefoil- 
headed lights, and divided horizon- 
tally bv a transom. The arrange- 
ment IS the same for the lower 
story" — A. C. Notice the water- 
drains from the upper rooms, carved 
with lions' heads and grotesque 
figures. On the ground floor is 
also the kitchon, now a brewhouse,. 
and opening into it is what Mr. 
Paiker calls a garde-robe^ which often 
occurs in medisevul buildings. Next 
to this is what was once the bakehouse, 
succeeded by a small modernised room. 
At the end is the oratory or prior's pri-^ 



vate chapel, which contains an altar, 
open underneath for the reception 
of relics, and a stone reading-desk, 
rudely carved with Norm, foliage. The 
prioi*'s Hall is a fine room of 3 bays, 
lighted by 4 windows of 2 lights 
each, on the Ist floor, over which 
is now the kitchen. This was not 
the refectory of the abbey, but merely, 
a private dining-room. It contains a 
fireplace of late date, and a drain 
at the N.E. angle, ending in a lion's 
head. 

A flowered cornice runs round the 
top of the wall, and the roof is of 
oak, of great beauty of construction 
and design. Adjoining the Hall is 
the priors parlour. Mr. Blore' con- 
siders the age of the building to be 
about the middle of the 15th centy., 
although '* the roof indicates an age 
anterior to the date of the building 
of which it forms a part." A large 
portion of the Priory was pulled down 
many years ago by a vandal in the 
shape of a house agent, but further 
ruin was stopped by the then Sir 
W. W. Wynne, from whom, by an 
interchange of property, it passed to 
the late W. MUnes Gaskell, M.P. 

The parish eh.^ which closely ad- 
joins the abbey ruins, is of mixed 
style, from Norm, to Dec, and con- 
sists of chancel, nave, and aisles, 
with a low tower and spire. On the 
N. of the chancel is an aumbry and 
piscina; on the S. are sedilia. On 
either side of the E. window are 
niches for a figure, under Decorated 
canopies. There are. one or two 
brasses. The only other object of 
antiquity is the Guildhall, a timber 
building with a piazza; for, not- 
withstanding its small size, Wen- 
lock is a corporate borough, a charter 
having been granted to it by Ed- 
ward IV. The council chamber 
contains some interesting carved oak 
furniture. Wenlock has also a Com 
Market and Agricultural Library ; a 
School of Art, and an almost unique 
annual festival of ** Olympic Games," 
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for the enoourag^ement of field sports 
and athletic exercises, founded in 
1850. 

Bly, from Wenlock to Craven 
Arms, 18 m., and to Buildwas Juno. 
3 m^ there meeting the Severn Yal- 
ley line. 

Distances. — Broseley, 4 m. ; Coal- 
brook Dale, 6 m. 

2 m. E. of Wenlock is Barrow^ the 
(restored) ch. of which is also Norm., 
although very plain. The windows 
are semicircular and deeply splayed. 
At the restoration, a fresco was dis- 
covered under the planter, of a full- 
size knight on horseback. Tom 
Moody, a well known huntsman of 
Lord Forester, was buried here in 
1796. Barrow is about 1 m. from 
Willey Park, the seat of Lord 
Forester (Rte. 4). 

From Wenlock the riy. passes 
several lime-works and Mgins its 
descent through a pretty wooded 
country to Buildwas Juno. [The 
remainder of this route is described 
in Bte. 4.] 



ROUTE 7. 

raOU WOLVERHAMPTON TO NANT- 
WICHi BT SHIFFNAL^ WELUNQTON 
AMD MARKET DRAYTON. 

(Great Weetem Railway,) 

Quitting Wolverhampton by the 
Great Western Bly. (Low-level Stat), 
the traveller paiises 4} m. CodsaU 
StaL (Handbook far Staffordshire), 



and enters the county of Salop a 
little before reaching AJbrighUm &4U, 
6 m. 

Albrighton, which closely adjoins 
Donington, the two churches being 
within a stone's throw of each 
other, is a place of considerable 
antiquity, and is supposed to derive 
its name from the Saxon Lord, Albe- 
ricus. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that mention is made of Nicholas, 
priest of Alberitone in the year 1186, 
which is about the date of some por- 
tions of the ek. It has a low Norm. 
W. tower, the upper portion of later 
date than the lower, and on each 
side the window is perforated by a 
singular circular opening. 

The E. window is Dec., with good 
tracery, but nevertheless has a tran- 
som. There is a S. ai»le with a d-light 
winilow, and a rose-light above it. 
On the N. side of the chancel is a 
fine altar-tomb, discovered during 
the operation of lowering the floor of 
the S. aisle, and doubtless re-erected 
here at the restoration of the ch. 
The legend around it describes it 
as the resting-place of John Talbot 
of Grafton, Knight, and his wife, 
Frances, daughter and heiress of a 
Clifford of Chelmarsh ; and this John 
appears to have been the son of 
another John Talbot, of whom Leland 
mentions the connection with this 
place by marriage with the heiress. 
Leland's reference is as follows: — 
** Syr John Talbot that married Trout- 
beks heire dwelleth in a goodlie logge 
in the by toppe of Albrighton Parke, 
it is in the very egge of Shropshire, 
8 m. from Tunge." There was an- 
other fine marble altar-tomb; but 
that hus disappeared sinoe 1700, and 
was probably*Droken up. AJbrightcn 
BaJQ, is the residence of — Barber, 
Esq. 

8 m. to the S., just within the bor- 
ders of Staffordshire, is PatefttiS, the 
beautiful seat of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth. This property belonged in 
the 17th and 18th centys. to the 
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family of Astley, who erected the 
house in the Vanbrugh style, but 
afterwards sold it to the Pigots, who 
in their turn disposed of it to the 
late Earl of Dartmouth. His sou, 
the present possessor, has greatly im- 
proved the house (under j^um), which 
consists of a centre and wings of red 
stone, the latter carried up so as to 
overtop the former. The gardens are 
charming, and the park contains most 
picturesque scenery and a serpentine 
sheet of water, terminating in a lake. 
From the situation of the house on 
a raised mound in a very elevated 
portion of the park, it conmiands an 
extensive view over Shropshire and 
Cheshire. Above it is a belt of 
woodland, surrounding the old half- 
timbered hall, now a fiEurm-house ; in 
the yard behind is a curious stone 
font. 

FaUhvXL Ch. is an Italian building 
of the close of the 17th centy., and is 
entered by a portico, with an armed 
figure in one comer. It has 2 altar- 
tombs :— 1. To Sir John Astley and 
his wife (temp. Henry VII.), with 
panels of his 7 sons and 8 daughters. 
2. Sir Richard Astley, recumbent be- 
tween his 2 wives. A squadron of 
horse is depicted on this tomb. There 
are also monimients to the Figot 
family. The ch. is filled with stained 
glass, memorials to former Earls of 
Dartmouth. To the S.E. of Fat- 
shull is. 

PatHngham, a fine old ch, of dif- 
ferent dates. The nave is Norm., the 
chancel E.E., and the S. aisle Dec. 
It has been well restored by SeoU, 

A most interesting excursion can 
be made from Godsall or Albrighton 
stations to Boscobel and White 
Ladies, N. of the rly., returning by 
Tonge. From Godsall tiie way to 
Boscobel (4 m.) lies through a pretty 
open country, skirting the woods of 
Chillington to 8 m. Langley. In the 
distance on rt. is Brewood spire. 

From Albrighton the visitor may 
pass Donington, the ch. of which 

[Shropthire & Cheshire,'} 



has some good stained glass, or he 
may proceed direct from the stat. to 
Shdkerley^ the seat of W. Horton, 
Esq. 1 m. beyond which, to the 
1., is While Ladies, in the wooded 
district formerly known as Brewood 
Forest. Here are the ruins of an 
ancient convent for Cistercian nuns, 
a Norman structure, founded in the 
reign of Richard I. Contemporane- 
ous with it was the monastic estab- 
lishment of the Black Ladies for 
Benedictine nuns, near Brewood, in 
the adjoining county of Stafford. 
The ruins of White Ladies are not 
large, and consist principally of a 
wall, a portion of which belonged 
to the Norm, chapel, and some cir* 
cular-headed arches. *^0n the N. 
side is an open round arch, which 
might have led into a transept or 
chapel." The visitor will soon come 
in sight of the ancient though altered 
mansion of Boscobel^ ^^the scene of 
such romance, heroism, loyalty, and 
other noble qualities, as will always 
command admiration even from those 
who condemn the cause in which 
such virtues are exercised." Hither 
it was that after the sanguinary 
battle of Worcester in 1651 the unfor- 
tunate monarch, Charles II., rode up, 
closely pursued by Cromwell's troop- 
ers, who were scouring the country 
in all directions. In Boscobel wood 
lived William Fenderel, a woodcut- 
ter, while his brother Richard lived 
at Hobbal Grange, about 1 m. to the 
W. To these rough and uneducated 
peasants was the fugitive King com- 
mitted by the Earl of Derby, who 
had before now been sheltered in 
this district, and no men could have 
carried out these instructions with 
greater loyalty or at greater per- 
sonal risk. As Col. Ashenhurst's 
troop was quartered at Codsall, no 
time was to be lost, and the King, 
having disguised himself in a coarse 
country suit, cutting off his locks and 
rubbing his hands against the cliim- 
ney, was conduc^ted i)y Richard Fen- 
derel into the fastnesses of the Bos- 
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cobel woods, while his other brother 
acted as scout. ** The heavens wept 
bitterly at these calamities, insomuch 
that the thickest tree in the wood 
was not able to keep his Majesty dry, 
nor was there anything for him to 
sit upon; whereupon Richard went 
to Francis Yates's house (a trusty 
neighbour who married his wife's 
sister), where he borrowed a blanket, 
which he folded and laid on the 
ground for his Majesty to sit on. At 
the same time Richard spoke to the 
goodwife Yates to provide some vic- 
tuals and bring it into the wood at 
a place he appointed her. She pre- 
sently made ready a mess of milk 
and some butter and eggs, and 
brought them to his Majesty in the 
wood, who being a little surprised to 
see the woman (no good concealer of 
a secret), said cheerfully to her, 
' Good woman, can you be faithful to 
a distressed cavalier ? ' She answered, 
' Yes, Sir, I will die rather than dis- 
cover you;' with which answer his 
Majesty was well satisfied." — Blount, 
That night the King was conducted 
by Richard to the Severn to endea- 
vour to make his escape into Wales ; 
but finding the roads guarded in 
every direction, it was mought ad- 
visable to return to Boscobel. At 
three in the morning they reached 
it, and there found Gol. Garless, a 
fugitive loyalist ; but it being deemed 
too hazardous for the King's shelter, 
he was taken to the wood and raised 
into the oak-tree, when ** the Colonel 
humbly desired his Majesty (who had 
taken little or no rest the two pre- 
ceding nights') to seat himself as 
easily as he could in the tree and rest 
his head on the Colonel's lap, who 
was watchful that his Majesty should 
not fall; and in this position his 
Majesty slumbered away some part 
of the day, and bore all these hard- 
ships and afflictions with incompa- 
rable patience." The tree now known 
as Charles's oak is held by some to 
be a descendant of the original, 
which must, it is argued, have been 



much further from the Bofloobel 
House than the present one — ^but 
the whole of Boscobel Forest is a 
thing of the past, and it would be 
difficult for anyone, be he king or 
peasant, to conceal himself here now- 
ardays. If we reflect that, according 
to tradition, the forest then came 
close to the precincts of the house 
and stood thick and dense, as weU as 
that the oak, if vigorous, is not more 
hale than other sylvan giants of like 
reputed longevity, the question of 
originality as against scionship may 
he well left ** sub judice." It is said 
that Lord Dartmouth strongly sup- 
ports the former theory. On &e other 
hand, a professional writer who visi^* 
ted and measured the oak in July 
1878, found that m 21 years it had 
increased in girth 11 inches, or about 
^ an inch annually, since a former 
visit. Arguing that it would have 
increased much faster in its prime 
or even its 2nd century ; he reckons 
that this tree would have been very 
small, if not an acorn, in 1651. (See 
Gardeners' Chron., N. S., VoL X, 
p. 497.) The house is the property 
of the Misses Evans, of Darley, near 
Derby, and is kept in exquisite order. 
It is not shown after 5 o'clock pjc. 
In the drawing-room, which is pa- 
nelled with oak, is a portrait of the 
King; the mantelpiece also of black 
marble has some excellently-sculp- 
tured scenes of his escapes. In the 
adjoining room is a portrait of Crom- 
well. In the garret is the hole, con- 
cealed by a trap-door just at the top 
of the staircase leading thereto, in 
which the King took his rest, after 
it was thought prudent for him to 
leave the protection of the wood. 
This hole is sufficiently large to hide 
a modest-sized man in a standing 
position, especially as there was then 
no flight of steps or ladder to cramp 
the ingress, and in one of tiie bed- 
rooms is a small chamber, in the 
thickness of the chimney, which 
communicates with the garden oat- 
side. The latter hiding-place had 
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been used aforetime for Jesuit priests, 
whom the Penderels, staunch Catho- 
lics, were au fait in hiding; and 
doubtless the Earl of Deiby, and 
probably many other loyal fugitives, 
had taken advantage of it in the 
Civil War troubles. The garden is 
well kept in all its quaint formality, 
and harmonizeswith the oldfashioned 
timber house. In it still stands the 
** successor and locum tenens " of the 
arbour, where the King sat and read 
on the Sunday while waiting the 
return of John Penderel, who had 
been sent to Moseley to apprise 
Lord WUmot of what had happened, 
to which place his Majesty was con- 
veyed that very night. A portrait 
of Dame Penderel, mother of the 
loyal peasants, dated 1662, is in 
the possession of a Mr. Oare, of the 
Green, Bridgnorth. 

From Boecobel the tourist can pro- 
ceed eastwards to Brewood {Hdbk, 
for Staffordshire^ or return in the 
opposite direction for 3^ m. to the 
village of ToDge, passing at the foot 
of Tonge Knoll, on the summit of 
which is a clump of Scotch fir- 
trees. From the knoll is a very 
charming view looking over the 
wooded park of Weston, or Weston- 
ilnder-Lezard, the seat of the Earl of 
Bradford. Tlie house is a large 
eheerful building, with no particular 
architectural features of interest; 
but the grounds and gardens are very 

Sretty, and contain a conspicuous 
omed conservatory. Not far from 
the house is the ch., in which are 
several monumeats to the family of 
Bradford. 

At Tonge Norton the road falls into 
the high-road from Wolverhampton 
to Newport, near a large sheet of 
water called Norton Mere, prettily 
covered with with water-lilies. From 
the 1. towards the rly. and in about 
^ m. the visitor reaches the village of 
Tonge, celebrated for the beauty of 
its eh, and its modem castUy which 
has probably seen more changes than 



any place of the sort. *' It is state I 
to have been anciently the seat of 
Hengist, the Saxon, whom Yortigem 
called in to his assistance, and having 
been successful in his warlike en- 
gagements, he afterwards begged of 
Yortigem as much land as an ox-)ude 
could enclose. On his request being 
granted, he cut the hide into strips 
and had as much land as it encom- 
passed, whereon he built the castle.*' 
— Burke. It afterwards came into 
the possession of the Pembragges, 
and subsequently the Yemons, by 
marriage of William Yemen, of Had- 
don, with Benedicta, sister and heir- 
ess of Sir Fulke Pembrugge. The 
Stanleys were the next possessors by 
intermarriage with the Yemons, and 
it was purchased from them by Sir 
Thomas Harris, a lawyer, whose 
daughter married William Pierre- 
point, and thus brought the property 
into the ducal family of Kingston. 
Evelyn, last Duke of Kingston, sold 
it in 1764 to Oeorge Durant; but 
that family, after a residence of 
nearly 100 years, has become extinct, 
and Tonge passed by purchase to its 
present possessor, the Earl of Brad- 
ford. George Durant was Paymaster 
of the Forces at the time of the cap- 
ture of the Havannah in 1761, and is 
said to have amassed an enormous 
fortune by plunder, a great part of 
which he laid out in the purchase 
of this property. He demolished the 
old castle and erected the present 
one from his own designs,— one of 
those fantastic buildings of mixed 
Gothic and Moorish, with conspicuous 
Turkish domes. The incongruities, 
however, are partially softened by. 
the warm red of the stone. The 
place is to a great extent surrounded 
by water, carried in artificial canals 
of great depth, and apparently cut 
for the double purpose of defence 
and irrigation of the park. On the 
S. side, however, the river is dry and 
picturesquely overgrown with timber 
and brushwood. Here was a little 
stone cabia, called the Hermitage, . 
' E 2 
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long the residence of a poor crazed 
lanutic, who had been originally a 
butler and had saved money. But he 
soon lost it) and his wits went the 
same way. One of the most curious 
things about Tonge Castle is the 
entranoe-gatOf on which there is 
some extraordinary carving, such as 
a beehive, and also a most minute 
representation of the old castle. 
The castle, which is the property 
of the £arl of Dartmouth, is now 
in the occupation of John Hartley, 
Esq. 



Tonge Ch^ in addition to its in- 
trinsic interest and grandeur, is a 
perfect mausoleum of the Yemon 
family. It is a fine example of E. 
Perpend., consisting of nave, with 
very broad aisles, and a central oc- 
tagonal tower, with low spire. The 
under stage of the tower is on a larger 
base than the middle, and is bevelled 
off at the sides. On the N. side of 
the chancel is the vestry, and there 
is a S. porch. On this same side 
is the golden chapel, of later date, 
foiming a kind of transept, and pos- 
seesuig a splendid fan-vaulted roof, 
all the others being of timber. 
There is some finely-carved wood- 
work in the screen and stalls (notice 
particularly the curious ** miserere " 
seatsX The ch. is said to be tlie 
one described bv Dickens in his 
story of " Little Nell,*' and was cer- 
tainly drawn as such by Cattermole. 

Amongst the tombs are an ala- 
baster monument, supposed to be 
that of Sir Richard Yemon and his 
wife Elizabeth. This was believed 
by Dugdale to belong to Sir Fulke 
Pembrugge, who died in 1408-9, and 
whose widow founded this collegiate 
ch. ; but the Shropshire historian 
Eyton believes it to be that of Sir 
Richard Yemon, Treasurer of Calais, 
who inherited the estate and arms of 
Pembrugge and died in 1451. Also 
one to William Skeffington, 1550, on 
S. of altar, 



** An eaqiiire right haitly fn the fealde 
Aiid fUthful to his prince in quiet tymes 
of peace." 

There is also one to Sir William Ver- 
non and his wife Margaret, with their 
12 children — a brcus under each 
figure being engraven with a reli- 
gious text. The epitaph on the 
tombstone of Sir Thomas Stanley is 
said, on doubtful authority, to have 
been written by Shakespeare. The 
Dramatist was not 13 ytars of Bge 
when Sir Thomas Stanley died. One 
of the most interesting features here' 
is the great bell, 48 cwt. in weight, 
given by Sir Henry Yemon. He also 
gave **a rent out of his manor of 
Norton for tolling it when any Ver- 
non came to town." In the vestry 
is preserved a curious and highly 
emoroidered purple velvet altarcloth, 
manifestly of great antiquity. Con- 
nected with the ch. and monuments 
of Vemons in Tonge ch. is a curious 
custom, noticed by a writer in the 
* Gentleman's Magazine,' at the end 
of the 18th century, of the presenta- 
tion of a fresh garland of roses every 
midsummer's ^y, round the effigies 
of the Lady of Fulke de Pembragge 
or of Fulke himself. To the W. of 
the oh. are some ruined walls and 
an arch, probably a portion of the 
college which the Pembrugges are 
said to have founded here. 

Adjoining the demesne of Tonge 
Castle is NeacMey (G. Holyoake, 
Esq.). The whole round horn Al- 
brighton to Boscobel and back by 
Tonge will be about 11 m.] 

Continuing the route by rly., the 
traveller passes on 1. 2 m. from Al- 
brighton, the pillar, 180 ft. high, of 
the Wolverhampton Water-works, 
erected at Cosford Bridge for the 
purpose of forcing the water up from 
the river Werf. It is taken to the 
reservoir at Tattenhall and thence to 
Wolverhampton. On rt. is Neachley 
and Tonge. 

9 m. rt. Buckley Grange (T. Horton, 
Esq.). The house is modem, but is 
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supposed to have been built on the 
site of an old " grange," or granary, 
belonging to Buildwas Abbey, to 
which it formed a sort of halt-way 
house between Buildwas and Bre- 
wood Forest, where the monks had 
extensive rights of feeding swine 
and cutting timber. 

On 1. 1^ m. is Hatton Orange 
(Oul. Kenyon Slaney), the grounds 
of which contain some magnificent 
beech-trees, and are adorned with 
deep picturesque pools, formed by 
the damming up of the Twybrook 
before it joins the Worf . The high 
ground to the rt. overlooking Buck- 
ley and Shiffnal is Lezard HiU, be- 
longing to Lord Stafford, of Oossey. 
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11 m. The rly. now runs over a 
lofty bridge overlooking and dividing 
the quaint-looking town of Shiffnal 
{Inns: JerninghamArms, good ; Star). 
The warm red-stone of which it is 
buUt, and an occasional timbered 
house, give it a peculiarly snug and 
old-fashioned appearance. 

The ch. is an old cruciform build- 
ing of several architectural dates. 
It consists of nave, with aisles, N. 
and S. transept, chancel (added to 
which is a S. chapel, called the 
Moreton chapel), a central tower, and 
S. porch. Part of the S. transept, of 
the N. wall of the chancel, and the 
chancel-arch itself, are of transition 
Korm. to E.E., the latter orna- 
mented with dog-tooth moulding. 
The S. porch is E.E., and has a 
singular parvise or upper story. The 
outer door has a trefoiled arch. 
The nave, chancel, and central tower 
are Dec. ; the N. aisle has some late 
windows inserted, and the central 
tower has a wide stair-turret at the 
N.W. angla An old oak pulpit, 
elaborately carved, and bearing date 
1632, was given a few years since te 
the ch. by the late Bichard Brooke, 
Esq. It had been procured for him 
by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

The Moreton chapel is of late Deo. 
date, and has good flowing tracery. 



The N. transept is altogether Perp., 
as are also the windows and parapet 
of the S. transept. The portion of 
the S. aisle between the porch and 
the transept is as late as the 16th 
centy. — Bev, J. L. Petit 

On the western face of the chancel- 
arch is a finial, with a very curious 
sculptured head and a curling 
stalk proceeding from the mouth. 
Amongst the monuments are some 
to the family of Brigges of Haugh- 
ton, and Ernestry, bearing the dates 
of 159H and 1625, and one to Thomas 
Foster, once Prior of Wombridge and 
Warden of Tonge, with date 1526. 
The salubrity of the neighbourhood 
is shown by 2 inscriptions— one to 
Wm. Wakley, bom at Sliiffnal in 
1590, buried at Adbaston, d. 1714, 
aged 12:-), and another to Mary 
Yates, 127; her birth date is not 
recorded, but she is said to have 
walked to London just after the Are 
in 1666 and died in 1776. Amongst 
the celebrities of Shiffnal were Tom 
Brown, a licentious poet of the 17th 
centy., and Dr. Beddoes, a noted 
chemist and man of science, 1754. 
There are many nice residences 
immediately adjoining Shiffnal : — 
Aston HaU (J. Maclean, Esq.); Decker 
HiU (Rev. W. Gamett Botfield); 
Haughton HaU (Rev. J. Brooke), 
of which records remain from 
the date 1268, when it was called 
Haleston, and was the property 
of Sir Hugh de Halestone. An 
excursion should by all means 
be made to Brimstree Hilly 1 m. 
to the S., from the summerhouse 
on which, though the elevation is 
not great, one of the finest views 
in the country is to be obtained, 
extending into Worcestershire, Staf- 
fordshire, and Wales. From Shiff- 
nal the tourist can proceed by a 
branch line to Coalbrook Dale, 
through Madeley, where formerly 
existed a park belonging to the 
Prior and Convent of Wenlock, and 
licensed by King Edward I. in 1283. 

At 13 m. the rly. ascends the hilly 
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district between Shififnal and Wel- 
lington, at the northern portion of 
the Shropshire coal-field. On rt. is 
Priorslee HaXL. It obtains its name 
from once being the residence of 
the Prior of a house of Augustine 
Canons, founded at Wombridge (a 
little to the N.) in the reign of 
Stephen. On 1. is MaHn's Lee, 
Where are the remains of an Early 
Norm, chapel, with 3 narrow deeply- 
splayed windows. Its founder is not 
known. A Ithough naturally the dis- 
trict is broken and hilly, it is far 
from inviting, owing to the dreary 
aspect of the collieries, many of 
which are worked out, and the 
squalid tumbledown look of the 
houses. 

15 m. Odkengates Stat. Here the 
Lbnd. and N.-W. branch from Coal- 
port crosses the line on its way to 
join the Shropshire Union Rly. A 
little lai-ther on (rt.) is Wombridge. 
In a garden here are flight remaius 
of the monastery of Canons Regular, 
founded by William FitzAlan of Clun ; 
in the 12th centy. 

18 m. Wellington Jcnc, where 
the latter line from Stafford (Rte. 8) 
joins the Great Western, both using 
the same rails from Wellington to 
Shrewsbury. From hence also the 
Market Drajrton and Nantwich 
branch is given off. 

The town of WtUington, Pop. 14,604 
[Hotel: Wrekin, good and reason- 
able), in itself does not possess very 
much to detain the tourist, although 
there is an evident attempt to ac- 
commodate modem improvements to 
the narrow and crooked streets of 
former days. These include a fair 
proportion of good half-timbered 
houses. It was noted during the 
Rebellion for being the first place 
of rendezvous of Charles I, who 
marched his forces here Sept. 19, 
1642, and then and there delivered 
an address. The ch. is modem, and 
is only noteworthy for its extreme, 



ugliness, and for containing a good 
deal of iron in its composition. 
Wellington has become a place 
of considerable trade of late years, 
it being the metropolis for all the 
northern district of the Shropshire 
coal-fields and for a considerable 
agricultural population to the N. and 
W. It has iron foundries, com mills, a 
tannery, a glass factory, and several 
nail and agricultural implement 
manufactories. The population has 
increased nearly two-thirds since the 
census of 1861 . 

1 m. N. of the town is Apleif 
CckstU, the seat of St. John Charlton, 
Esq. The house \& plain, of the 
beginning of the present centy., but 
it is Situated in a finely wooded park. 
Slight remains exist of the old castle, 
which underwent a siege by the 
Parliamentary forces in the Civil 
War. It is thus mentioned by 
Richard Baxter, who married into 
the Charlton family :— ** But it being 
in the heat of the civil war, Robert, 
her brother, being for the Parlia- 
ment, had the advantage of strength, 
which put her (his wife's mother) 
to seek relief at Oxford from the 
King, and afterwards to marry one 
Mr. Harmer, who was for the King, 
to make her interest that way. Her 
house, being a sort of small castle, 
was garrisoned for the King. But 
at last Robert procured it to be 
besieged by the Parliamentary sol- 
diers, and stormed and taken when 
the mother and children were there, 
and saw part of their building 
burnt and some lye dead before their 
eves, and so Robert got possession of 
tne children." 

The great attou:tion of Wellins^ 
ton is of course the WrtMn^ whi& 
raises its huge dome some two miles 
to the S. Althou^ of no very great 
height — only 1260 feet above the 
Severn, and 1320 above the sea — it 
is conspicuous far and wide, and 
forms an immistakable landmark 
in every phase of Shropshire soenery . 
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8uch a vast tract of country comes 
under its ken that the old Shrop- 
shire toast of " All round the Wrekin" 
has become a proverb. The visitor 
takes the Shrewsbury road for 1 
m., passing Orletony the seat of the 
Hon. B. Herbert, and then turns off 
to the N.E. bv a lane which leads 
to the foot of the hill. The Halfway 
House affords a resting-place to the 
tired pedestrian, and a convenient 
rendezvous for picnic parties. " The 
Wrekin, one of the most remarkable 
examples of eruptive trap in Eng- 
land, is an elliptical hill aoout 1| m. 
in length, composed of igneous rocks, 
having cm its flank various members 
of the Silurian and Carboniferous 
systems. The sedimentary deposits 
within the influence of the eruptive 
volcanic rocks have undergone con- 
siderable alteration, the sandstone 
being changed into granitic quartz 
rock, much of which is pure white 
quartz with particles of decomposed 
felspar. To the S.E. bosses of a 
basaltic greenstone, of irregular 
shape, appear round the valleys of 
little Wenlock." — itfante22. The 
view is remarkably beautiful, em- 
bracing the whole of Shropshire, 
the ranges of Church Stretton, the 
Longmynd, and the Stiper Stones, 
the Welsh mountains, in which the 
Breidden, the Berwyns, and in the 
far distance Snowdon, are conspi- 
cuous, the hills of N.E. Cheshire and 
Derbyshire, the heights of Cannock 
Chase, the Clent and Rowley Hills, 
Titteristone Clee and the Malvems, 
while within the radius is a won- 
derful panorama of Black country 
and Shropshire hedgerows — towns, 
villages, churches, ironworks, man- 
sions, rivers, canals, and railways 
— an epitome of English life and 
industiy. Some ancient British 
works exist on the Wrekin. Ascend- 
ing from the S.E. side, a ditch 
is crossed near the summit. The 
entrance gate was on the K., and 
known as Heaven Gate. The other, 
which is overgrown with plantation, 



was Hell Gate. If the tourist does 
not wish to return to Wellington, he 
can descend on the eastern side and 
make his way by Little Wenlock to 
Coalbrook Dale or Buildwas, the 
distance to either being between 3 
and 4 m. 

Rlys. from Wellington to Wolver* 
liampton, 20 m. ; Stafford, 19 ; 
Shrewsbury, 10 ; Coalbrook Dale, 
5 ; Market Drayton, 29 ; Nantwich, 
29 m. 

The Great Western Rly. line turns 
off from the main line to the rt. sooii 
after leaving the stat., and passes 
1. the village of Admagton, where 
there are two springs, chalybeate 
and sulphur, which have a local 
reputation for the cure of rheuma- 
tism. There is a fair Inn here. 
Admaslon SaU (H. Evett, Esq.). On 
rt. is Apley Castle {ante)^ (St. John 
Charlton, Esq.). 3 m. rt. is the 
village of Eyton, the ch. of which 
contains some good stained glass 
and monuments to the memory of 
the Eyton family. The HaU (T. 0.' 
Eyton, Esq.). 

The line now crosses the Shrews- 
bury and Stafford Canal, and enters 
the valley of the Teme at 5 m. 
Crudgington Stat. The country is 
pastoral and pretty, but contains no 
special feature of interest. At ^m- 
neraley (3^ m. rt.) was buried Dr. 
John Bridgman, Bishop of Chester, 
1619-52, and father of Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, Lord Chief Baron and 
Chief Justice. The Bishop was ex- 
pelled at the abolition of episcopacy 
under the Commonwealth, and his 
palace and furniture sold for 1059Z. 
At Bowton, near High Ercal (2 m. 
1.) was bom Bichard Baxter, the 
Nonconfurmibt, in 1615. 9 m. Pep- 
low HaU (Col. Hill). 

12 m. Hodnct Stat, (Inn : Hawk- 
stone), the nearest to Hawkstone 
Park, which, as it is usually visited 
from Wem, is described in Rte. 12. 
The wooded hills of Hopley and 
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Bury Walls form a very pretty 
feature in the landscape to the 1. of 
Hodnet. The ch, contains a monu- 
ment to Bishop Heber, who was 
rector here for 15 years, and whose 
daughter married A. Heber-Percy, 
Esq., of Hodnet HaU. The ancient 
manor of Hodnet was held by the 
Bervice of being *' steward of the 
honour of Montgomery/' The lords 
of Hodnet were bouna to keep that 
fortress in repair. By the marriage 
of the heiress of the De Hodenets, 
it passed to the Vemons, then to the 
Hebers, whose heiress married the 
present owner. ^'Saiton makes a 
park here, midway between Ghes- 
wardine and Wem: it was an an- 
cient park, recognised as early as 
the year 1257, when it was held by 
the family who assumed their name 
from it.'— Shirley, The present Hall 
is a picturesque irregular building, 
embosomed in trees... 

1^ m. rt. of Hodnet. is Stoke-upon- 
Tern, the ch, of which, of Tudor 
date, contains a monument to Sir 
Reginald Gorliet, Judge of the Gom- 
roon Pleas in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The following inscription is upon a 
pew: — 

** God prosper long y* Unge in thto Umde, 
And grant that Papystrie never have y* 
upper hande." 

5 m. to the S.E. of Hodnet is 
Child's Ercal, the ch, of which has 
an octagonal font, with the lower half 
of each angle bevelled. A little fur- 
ther E. U Hindock, formerly a great 
haunt of freebooters. The Barons of 
Wem used to esact toll from travel- 
lers for guarding passes in the 
neighbourhood. Passing rt. Bunt- 
ingtddle HaU (J. Tayleur, Esq.), the 
rly. reaches 

17 m. Market Drayton Juno. 
witli the Silverdale and Stoke-upon- 
Trent Rly. The town of Market 
Drayton {Inn: Gorbet Anns) (Pop. 
5,482) is a quiet little place, close to 
the Staffordishire border, dependent 



on the neighbouring agricultural 
population, a paper manufactory, 
and one of horsehair seating. But it 
can boast of considerable antiquity, 
being mentioned in Domesday Book 
as I^itune, the Manor of which 
was possessed by the Abbot of St. 
Ebrulph, in Normandy, and after 
him by the Abbot of Gombermere. 
The grammar-school was founded 
by Sir Rowland Hill, Lord Mayor oi 
London in the reign of Mary. The 
eh, has been restored, and oonsists 
of a nave, aisles, chancel, and square 
tower with buttresses and pinnacles. 
There are some Norm, details in the 
W. door. In the neighbourhood are 
many pretty seats, such as Styche 
(H. B. Glive, Esq.), PeOwaU (Martin 
Haroourt Griffin, Esq.), TtmstaU 
(P. Broughton, Esq.), PeaUvoood (T. 
Twemlow, Esq.), and OaJdey HaU 
(Sir J. Ghetwynde, Bart.). 

3 m. to the W. of Market Drayton 
is the ch, of MoreUm-aay, which con- 
tains a Norm, doorway and the tomb 
ofLordGUve. 

The antiquary should make an 
excursion of 3 m. on the Stafford 
road to Audley's Gross, on Blore 
Heath, Here was fought the famous 
battle, in 1459, between the factions 
of Lancaster and York, when Lord 
Audley and a number of theGheshire 
gentry, who fought on King Henry's 
side, were killed. Drayton thus 
speaks of it :— The Earl Neville, Bail 
of Salisbury, 

"As hungry in revenge, there made a ravenous 

spoil: 
There I>attonDatton kills; a Done doth IdU a 

Done; 
A Booth a Booth,— and Leigh by Leigh is 

overthrown. 
A Venables against a Yenables doth stand ; 
A Trontbeck tlghteth with a Tnmtbeck hand 

to hand; 
There Molinenx doth make a Molinenx to die. 
And Egerton the strength of EgerUm doth 

try." 

Polyotb. Song 22, w. 620-8. 

Audley Gross is supposed to mark the 
place where Lord Audley fell. It is 
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said that Margaret of Anjou wit- 
nessed the tight from the tower of 
Mucklestone ch., 1^ m. to the N. 

21 m. Adderley Stat. To the 1. is 
AdderUy Hall (R. Corbet, Esq.), 
the park of which was enclosed dj 
"Walter de Dunstanville, by agree- 
ment with the Abbot of Shrewsbury, 
between 1175 and 1190. Claverley 
is the seat of R. W. Dod, Esq., and 
Shavington, of the Earl of Eolinorey. 
In the grounds of both places there 
are some remarkably fine sheets of 
water. The ch. has naye with aisles, 
chancel, transept and a chapel used 
as a mausoleum for the Kilmorey 
family. The interior contains monu- 
ments to the Needhams. A little 
before reaching 

23i m. AucOem Stat, the rly. 
enters Cheshire, and runs through 
a flat well-cultivated district, passing 
rt. Coole PUate, Hankelow, Bather- 
ton, and Auiterwn BaUs, now all 
&rmhouse8, to 

29 m. Nantwich Junc. (Rte. 12). 
By this line, therefore, the traveller 
has a through route from Worcester 
and Wolverhampton to Crewe and 
Manchester. 



ROUTE 8.. 

FBOM SHREWSBURY TO STAFFORD, BT 
WELUNQTON AND NEWPORT. 

Shrewtbwry is the capital of Shrop- 
ghire and a borough town, sending 
2 representatives to Parliament — 
(Hoteh: Raven, very good, where 
Farquhar wrote his comedy of the 
' Recruiting Officer ; ' Li<»i; George) 



— and it is also one of the most beau- 
tiful and important of Welsh frontier 
towns. Here lived Telford, whose 
road to Holyhead still invites and 
charms the traveller, and here con- 
verging railways place him in imme- 
diate conmiunication with most parts 
of the Principality. 

The Station, a handsome Tudor 
building near th« castle, stands in a 
picturesque position, with the river 
winding below it, and the spires of 
St. Mary and St. Alkmund crown- 
ing the height. The square red 
tower, seen from the S. end of the 
platform, is that of the abbey ch. ol 
St. Peter and St. Paul, whose mitred 
Abbots sat before the Reformation 
in the House of Lords. Externally 
the station has a long front of 150 
ft., relieved in the centre by a square 
tower ; and from it the chief objects 
of interest in the town may be con- 
veniently visited. 

The antiqtdty of Shrewsbury is 
considerable, and its British name 
(Pen-gwem, •* the head of the Alder- 
wood ") indicates its position above 
the fertile meadow lands, which were 
then covered with trees and bushes. 
Its Saxon name, ^' Scrobesbyrig," is 
evidentlv of the same derivation. 
Fortified by a diversion of the Severn, 
which probably was a work of Cyn- 
delan(Oyndelan Powis porphar, "the 
purple-biearer of Powis, ' as the noble 
bard Llywarc Hdn calls him), it was 
the capital of the Powis princes be- 
tween the destruction of Uriconium 
or Wroxeter, Roxcester (Leland), 
and the time of King Offa. After 
the Norm. Conquest it was the earl- 
dom of Roger de Montgomery, by 
whom the castle, commanding the 
only land-approach to the town, was 
erected. The Parliament which 
passed the Statute of Acton Bumell 
(Rte. 1), was held here in the 
time of Edward I., the name of 
the statute being derived from the 
neighbouring and stiU extant resi- 
dence of Acton Bumell, where it 
I is supposed the Royal assent was 
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rainy weather. On the keystones of 
either side are heads of ^abrina and 
Neptune. The Welsh Bridge, across 
which runs the "reddie waye" to 
Wales, has little remarkable in its 
architecture, but replaces an old one 
pulled down in the last centy. On 
it was a picturesque gateway-tower, 
of which many engravings are still 
extant. At the suburb of Colehain. 
the Seyem is joined by the Metne 
Brook f of which Drayton says: — 

** Mele her great mistress next at Shrew* 
bury doth meet, 
To see with what a gmoe she that &ii 
towne doth Rreet." 

Folyotb. Song viU. 446-«. 

The CcLgtls stands on the isthmnS) 
and is conspicuous &om its lofty po> 
sition, ** builte in such a brave plott 
that it could have espyed a b^ 
flying in every strete/' and from tlie 
deep red colour of the buildinga, 
though its architecturdp except in 
some of the walls, is considerably 
modernised. The square keep, with 
the round corner turrets and part of 
the walls of the inner bailey are all 
that are left of the ancient portion* 
It is rented by its present in- 
habitant (Rev. G. Downward) from 
the proprietor, the Duke of Cleve- 
land, and contains nothing re- 
markable but the turret in the 
garden that overlooks the river, 
and first meetd the eye of the 
stranger as he arrives at the station. 
This was the work of Telford for 
Sir W. Pulteney, his early patron, 
the former proprietor of the place. 
In the garden below, Gapt. Benbow 
was shot by Cromwell's orders for 
his desertion of the Parliamentary 
cause. 

The prospect from the castle iB 
magnificent, embracing the blue 
ridges of the Norman Mons-gilberti, 
the Saxon and English Wrekin, in 
which the name of Vr-ikon, '*City 
of Iconium," whose ashes smoulder 
beneath its slopes, is virtually en- 
shrined — the South Shropshire hills, 
along whose valleys and sides went 



given. And here, to the Parliament 
adjourned from Westminster, came 
^ old John of G^unt, time-honoured 
Lancaster," and Henry of Hereford, 
his ** bad son " — 

'*H<jre to make good the bolstrous late appeal 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas 
Mowbray." 

In 1403 the baitle between the 
forces of the same Henry of Hereford, 
the King of England, and those of 
Hotspur and his confederates, took 
place on the plain, about 3 m. dis- 
tant, under the skirts of Haughmond 
HiU. The spot is stiU caUed Battle- 
field, and the ch. bears the same 
appellation. The pestilence called 
the ^ sweating sickness," so terrible 
in the I6th centy., broke out first, it 
is said, in this town. 

Shrewsbury is a corporate town, 
possessing various ancient charters 
from the time of William I. to James 
II., and continues to give the title of 
Earl to the lineal descendants of the 
great John Talbot, who was brought 
from the field of Chastellon to be 
buried at Whitchurch (Rte. 12). 
Shrewsbury is situated on a penin- 
sula of rising ground, encircled by 
the Severn on all sides but the N., 
and locally termed "the Island:" 
in fact, so nearly do the windings of 
the river approach each other, that 
the isthmus is only 300 yards in 
breadth:—- 

** Edita Pengnemi late ftstlgia splendent, 
0rt)s tdta lunato veluti mediamnis in (Mrbe, 
Colle tamet modioo, dopUci quoqae ponte 

niperbit, 
Accipiens patriA fikA Ungnft nomen ab alnis." 

The main approaches are by 2 
bridges, on the E. and N.W., called 
respectively the English and Welsh 
bridges. The former, erected in 1769 
at a cost of 15,0002., is a handsome 
structure of 7 arches, surmounted by 
an open balustrade, though the ele- 
vation is remarkable from the height 
of the central arch, which was con- 
structed thus to allow of the great 
volume of water brought down in^ 
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the tide of the last battle of Garacta- 
CU8 — ^the beautifol Breidden, now 
tenanted by small fanners, and sur- 
mounted by a pillar in honour of 
Lord Rodney's victory — ^the Berwyns 
and the Welsh ranges in long ter- 
races to the W. Nearer home, to the 
N. and E., are the more modest emi- 
nences of Grinshill, Hawkstone, and 
Haughmond, rising from a rich and 
well-watered country, which rivalled 
Yorkshire, till within these few 
years, in the excellence of its horses. 

The Toum WaCh were first com- 
menced by Boger Belesme, son of 
Eaii Roger de Montgomery, and 
afterwan^ finished by Henry III. 
to protect the inhabitants from the 
incursions of the Welsh. A small 
portion of them only remains on the 
B. side of the town, where they are 
in good preservation, and form an 
agreeable promenade. Here also is 
a square tower of 3 stories, of the 
same date, the only one remaining 
out of 20 that formerly strengthened 
and defended the walls. The for- 
tifications were for the most part 
destroyed in lt>45, when the town 
yielded to the Parliamentary troops 
under Gen. Mytton. 

The churcJuiB are interesting, and 
particularly that of St. Mary, a noble 
pile of building in the centre of 
the town, whose lofty spire (220 ft.) 
serves as a landmark for many a 
mile around. It was from tliis spire 
that in 1739, one Cadman, who had 
undertaken to remove and repair the 
weather-cock, was tempted to the 
more hazardous experiment of slid- 
ing down a rope fastened to a tree 
in the ' Gay ' Meadow, over Severn. 
The tope failing, he was precipitated 
into St. Mary's Fryars, and dashed 
to pieces. During the restoration, 
foundations of an older structure were 
fiiund extending the whole length 
of the nave. It is a cruciform ch. 
of various styles of architecture, and 
contains a nave, side aisles, chancel. 



transepts, and 2 chantry-chapels. 
The basement of the tower is Norm., 
as are also the S. and N. porches of 
the nave and the doorways of the 
N. and S. transepts, which are orna- 
mented with lozenge and chevron 
mouldings. In the S. porch observe 
the pointed windows of the side, as 
examples of rudimentary mullions. 
The E. E. style is visible in the 
beautiful lancet-windows of the tran- 
septs. Those of the clerestory are 
Perp., as are also the pointed win- 
dows in the S. chapel, and the large 
one of 8 lights at the end of the 
chancel. The spire is octagonal, and 
said to be the third highest in the 
kingdom. Internally, Norm, semi- 
circular arches separate the nave 
from the aisles, springing &om ele- 
gant clustered columns of later date, 
as is not unconmion in ISth-centy. 
work. Similar arches lead from the 
aisles to the transepts, and also to the 
chapels. The ceiling is oak, beauti- 
fully fretted and carved with flowers 
and figures ; indeed it is one of the 
finest examples in England. In the 
nave is a Dec. pulpit of Oaen stone, 
representing incidents in the Life of 
Christ, viz. — The Sermon on the 
Mount, the Nativity, Oracifixion, 
and Ascension. The niches have 
figures of St. John, St. Peter, and St. 
Paul. One of the chief beauties of 
the ch. arises from the profusi^ci 
of the stained glass. The large E. 
mndnw (which once belonged to the 
Franciscan Priory, the gift of Sir 
John de Charlton, circa 1350) is oc- 
cupied with the genealogy of ChrLtt 
from the Root of Jesse, in which the 
patriarch is reclining in sleep, while 
from his loins a stem ascends, en- 
closing in its branches a king or 
prophet belonging to the series, 
which numbers altogether 47 figure.'*. 
At the base on rt. are figures of Sir 
Owen de Charleton, Sir John, his 
brother, and Sir John, their com* 
mon ancestor, Edward III., and Lady 
Hawys Gadam, heiress of PowiB, 
1291 , the wife of Sir John de Charle- 
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ton. In the N. transept is a memorial I 
window to the Rev. J. Blakeway, a , 
former minister of the parish, to 
whom a beautiful Dec. altar-tomb 
has been erected close by. There is 
a lancet-window on the N. side of 
the altar, with subjects from the life 
of St Bernard, viz.; St. Bernard 
reaping — ^Healing a diseased woman 
before the Bishop — a criminal ex- 
periencing the benefit of clergy — ^the 
Saint visiting his iriend, the Prior 
of the Grand Chartreuse — the con- 
version of Aloide, Duchess of Lor- 
raine — Bernard on horseback — Heal- 
ing the blind — Celebration of Mass, 
&c. These have been attributed to 
Albert Durer, like the windows at 
Fairford. **As a curious instance 
of the manner in which Mediseval 
artists adapted themselves to the re- 
presentation of the most incongruous 
subjects, there are specimens from a 
window in the S. aisle which show 
the swarms of flies, which St. Ber- 
nard had excommunicated, being 
literally swept out of the Abbey of 
Foigni." On the N. side of the bap- 
tistry is a 3-light window of the Cru- 
cifixion ; also one of the Day of Judg- 
ment, in which the Devil is shown 
as a blue boar. 

In the S. transept is a memorial 
window presented by the Rev. W. 
Rowland, formerly vicar, and a 
munificent restorer of the ch. : also 
monuments to some of the Lloyds, 
and Mrs. Butler, the wife of the 
Bishop Butler. 

The Trinity Chofd contains a 
fine organ, by Byfield, 1729, at 
which the celebrated musician. Dr. 
Williiim Hayes, presided — a mu- 
tilated cross-legged knight on an 
altar-tomb of the 14th centy., sup- 

E)sed to be the efilgy of one of the 
eybomes. Lords of Berwick— and a 
monument in marble to Dr. Butler, 
head -master of the school, and 
Bishop of Lichfield. It is from de- 
signs Dy Chantrey, but the work was 
executed by Baily^ in consequence 
of the death of the former. Li this 



chapel also are some stained win- 
dows, by Evans, in which are intro- 
duced figures of the Count and 
Countess Horn, a family of note in 
the Low Countries, to whom William 
Prince of Orange was related by 
marriage. In the tower-arch is a 
carved oak screen, to the memory of 
Rev. J. O. Hopkins, and a monument 
of Caen stone, by Wednmcott^ to 
Brig.-General Cureton, who fell in 
an engagement with the Sikhs, 
1848. Within the baptistery is one 
by Thomas, to Admiral Benbow, a 
native of ShrewsbiUT', who died in 
Jamaica of wounds received in an 
engagement with the French off 
Cartagena, 1702. The vicars of St. 
Mary formerly possessed the ad- 
vantage of being exempt from epis- 
copal jurisdiction. At the suppres- 
sion of the collegiate ch., its re- 
venues were given by Edward VL 
to the maintenance of Shrewsbury 
School. 

A short distance to the &, ia 8L 
AXkmund's Ch., also collegiate, and 
said to have been founded in 912 
by Ethelfieda, daughter of Alfred 
the Great. It was once a venerable 
cruciform ch., but was mutilated 
in 1794, leaving only the tower and 
the graceful spire. The remainder 
of the building is in the church- 
warden's style, or " modem Gothic," 
of the last centy. At the E. end 
is a window, by Eggintcn — subject, 
" Emblematical Faith." 

Almost immediately adjoining St 
Alkmund's is the ancient Norman 
0^. of 8t. Julian* s. It was demolished 
in 1750, and the present structure 
erected, though considerably altered 
in 1846. The most ancient portion 
of the ch. is the basement of the 
tower, the main body being also in 
the churchwarden's style, an oblong 
building of brick, with stone dress- 
ings. In the interior is a grave- 
stone with an inscription of the 
13th centy. on its rounded edge, in 
memory of Edward Troumwyn, a 
lmemb<^ of a family living in the 
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time of Edward n. There is also 
a monument to Archdeacon Owen, 
the historian of Shrewsbury, and 
an E. window by Evans: subject, 
the Transfiguration. 

Old 8t ChacTs, situated near the 
town wails, was originally founded 
about 780 by one of the Mercian 
kings, on the site of a palace of a 
Prince of Powis, and is said to 
have been a very fine building of 
the reign of Henry III. It was 
^ much damaged by fire in 1293, and 
finally gave way in 1788, in conse- 
quence of some of the pillars yield- 
ing. The former catastrophe was 
owing to a plumber working in the 
eh., the record of the inquest upon 
him stating, that while endeavour- 
ing to flee the conflagration he had 
caused, ** contra voluntatem suam 
demissus fuit in quodam stBgno 
fluminis SabrinsB et sic mortuus 
fuit." The small portion which 
remains was almost entirely rebuilt 
in 1571, and is now used as a chapel 
for the cemetery, which contains 
the graves of some of the most dis- 
tinguished Salopian families, such 
as the Corbets, Burtons, Owens, &c. 
Sir Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lich- 
field, and President of the Marches, 
1543, is buried here; also Captain 
Benbow, who was shot beneath the 
castle. 

New St. CJiad*8f some distance to 
the W., built 1792, is chiefly re- 
markable for its situation at the 
head of the Quarry, and for the 
questionable taste of the archi- 
tectural details. The body of the 
ch. is formed by the intersection of 
2 circles, at the E. end of which is 
a Doric portico and tower, the sole 
feature which prevents the building 
being taken for a Theatre or Ex- 
change. The interior is heavy, 
but the stained glass is good. 
Over the altar is a copy of Rubens' 
Descent from the Cross, with the 
Visitation and the Presentation in 
the I'emple on either side. The 
other windows represent the Raising 



of Lazarus, Christ Healing the Sick, 
Christ Blessing little Children, and 
the Tribute Money. There is also 
a monument to the members of the 
53rd (Shropshire) regiment who fell 
at Sobraon, 1846. New St. Chad's 
is considered the most important and 
fashionable ch. of Shrewsbury. 

Across the English Bridge, and 
on the other side of the Hereford 
Rly., is the venerable Abbey ch^ 
built of a deep red stone, and in 
interest and beauty scarcely sur- 
passed by St. Mary's. It was for- 
merly a large cruciform ch., having 
a central as well as the present W. 
tower, but the E. portion was de- 
stroyed at the time of the Dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, while part of 
the clerestory fell at a subsequent 
date. The basement of the tower 
is Norman, the remainder being 
Dec., and adorned with a magnificent 
Dec. window, surmounted by a rich 
crocket and finial. Above it and be- 
tween the two bell-tower windows 
is a niche containing the statue of a 
mailed knight, supposed to represent 
Edward III. On the N. side is a 
porch of two stories, with mullioned 
windows, nearly flat-arched. A great 
deal of judicious restoration has 
taken place in the ch., particularly 
at the E. end, and in the S. aisle. 
** The choir having been destroyed, 
the eastern end now terminates in a 
wall run up between the remains 
of the two western piers that sup- 
ported the central tower." The 
nave is separated from the side 
aisles by 5 arches, 2 of which, ad- 
joining the tower, are E. Eng., while 
the others are Norman, with very 
thick round pillars, and it is evident 
that a course of smaller arches was 
intended to have been carried above 
them. The tower is divided from 
the nave by a lofty pointed arch, 
52 ft. in height, and, by the removal 
of the organ gallery and screen, 
the whole W. window is displayed. 
It is very fine, and is filled with 
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annorial bearings of kings, nobles, 
and members of old Shropshire fa- 
milies — amongst them the Dukes 
of Gloucester, Lancaster, and York ; 
Earls of March, Chester, Suffolk, 
Surrey, &c. The E. window is by 
JEvans, and beneath it is a rere- 
dos of Norman arcades, the centre 
one containing a painting of the 
Women at the Sepulchre. There are 
other stained windows, with vari- 
ous armorial bearings. In the S. 
aisle are a mutilated efBgy, on 
a basement of Early Pointed arches, 
supposed to be that of Roger de 
Montgomery, the founder of the 
abbey, who died as a monk of his 
own foundation in 1094 ; an elabo- 
rate tomb of a knight (Sir William 
Charlton") and his lady, brought 
from Wellington, and described by 
Dugdale as ^^a faire raised monu- 
ment, whereon is cut the portraiture 
of a man in armour, and by him his 
wife;'' and a cross-legged knight 
in mail, supposed to be Sir Walter 
de Dunstanville, circa 1196. In the 
N. aisle are the figure of a judge of 
the time of Edward I.; a monu- 
mental statue in armour, with a long 
robe thrown back (14th centy.); an 
altar-tomb with effigies of Bichard 
Onslow (Speaker in the reign of 
Elizabeth) and his wife ; besides 
many others more or less interest- 
ing, which have been brought at 
different times from the churches 
of St. GUes, Old St. Chad's, and Old 
St. Alkmund's. 

The Monastic Remains, at one time 
extensive, have nearly disappeared 
in the course of modem improve- 
ments. The Chapter-house, which 
formerly stood to the S. of the ch., 
was celebrated as the house of as- 
sembly for the first English Parlia- 
ment in 1283. There are some 
remains in a malt-house (S.W. of 
the Abbey) of what was probably 
the infirmary and chapel, and the 
Abbey House is supposed to have 
been the Hospitium or Guest Hall. 
In a garden overlooking the street, 



and what was once the refectory, is 
a stone pulpit placed on the wall, 
and probably used for the purposes 
of lecturing or reading while the 
brethren were at meals. A similar 
one was discovered at Tintem Abbey, 
in Monmouthshire. It contains 6 
E. Eng. trefoil arches partly filled 
in by panels, on which are sculp- 
tured figures of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, &c. 

The Gh, of 8t GUes, the oldest in 
Shrewsbury, was built early in tho. * 
reign of Henry I. for the use of a 
Leper Hospital. It stands on the 
Acton Bumell road, and preserves, 
among modem additions, some Nor- 
man work and a good Norman font, 
with zigzag and chevron mould- 
ings, which was brought from High 
Ercall ch. There is also the carved 
head of a beautiful stone cross, one 
of the niches containing a figure of 
St. Giles, the patron saint. 

The remaining churches are mo- 
dem. 8t. MickaershsLS stained glass, 
representing the Nativity,. the An- 
nunciation, and the Presentatioo, 
the two latter copies from Guide 
and Bubens; and Trinity has the 
Cracifixion, after Vandyck. Shrews- 
bury has in all 9 churches. 

ShrewAury School, near the Castle, 
long esteemed among the public 
schools in England, was foimded, in 
1551, by Edward YI., since whose 
time many persons of eminence have 
received their education here. Mar- 
maduke Bawdon of Yorke (17th 
centy.) says of it — *^ Itt haith a faire 
free schoole of which thir are fowr 
maisters and thlr are sometimes six 
hundred schollers, and a hansome 
library thirunto belonginge.'* The 
scale ranges from Sir Philip Sidney 
to Judge Jefferies, to say nothing 
of a mre list of brilliant scholars of 
later days. The original building 
was of wood, but was replaced by 
the present structure, which occupies 
two sides of a quadrangle. Its 
principal features are a pinnacled 
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tower, flanked on one Bide by the 
schoolroom and on the other by the 
chapel and library. The latter con- 
tains portraits of Queen Elizabeth, 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., the Bishop 
of Lichfield, and other former head- 
masters. It is with the name of 
Dr. Butler and his immediate sue- 
cesKor, Dr. Kennedy, the Cambridge 
Regius Professor of Greek, that 
Shrewsbury School is most associ- 
ated in later times, for it was to 
their successive learning and talent 
that it became indebted for its po- 
sition as an educational establish* 
ment. 

A little above the school, and on 
the opposite side of the road, are 
slight remains of 8t. Nicholas Chaptl, 
now used as a coach-house, but for- 
merly erected by Roger de Mont- 
gomery as one of eight chapels for 
such of his retainers as lived outside 
the castle court. Close by are some 
ancient houses, known as the Council 
ffotue^ or Lord's Place, now con- 
verted into private residences. Here 
Charles I., with his nephew Prince 
Rupert, took up their quarters when 
on a visit to Shrewsbury, as also did 
the unhappy James II., in 1687. The 
entrance-hall is still preserved nearly 
in its original condition. It received 
its name from having been the 
hall of the Court of the Marches of 
Wales, which held its meetings 
alternately here, at Ludlow, and 
at Hereford, Shrewsbury is rich 
in ancient houses, according to 
Lydgat 



•• So equally of tymbre and of stone 
Here houses were raised everich on." 

IrdanSe Mansion is a half-timbered 
gabled building at the comer of the 
High Street and the bottom of Pride 
HiU. On the beams of the gables are 
the armorial bearings of the family 
of Ireland, which flourished at Al- 
brighton. Little remains of Ber- 
nard's Hali> the mansion of one of 
the Shrewsbury provosts, 1288. at 
the corner of High Street. A fine 



timber house of the 15th centy. still 
stauds in Double Butcher's Raw (near 
St. Alkmimd's oh.), ^*a quaint but 
repulsive locality, in which sweeps 
and slaughtermen divide the habita- 
tions of the chantry priests of the 
ancient guild of the Holy Cross." 
Tuis row is considered by Mr. Parker 
to be the most perfect specimen of 
old shops in England. For some 
distance a person walking down the 
middle of the street may touch the 
houses on either side. lXoy<Vs Houae^ 
at the comer of the Market Square, 
Jones' Mansion (in Church Street), 
where the Duke of York and 
Prince Rupert once resided. The 
Drapers* Sally near St. Mary's ch., 
an Elizabethan buUding with a fine 
old wainscoted room and a portrait 
supposed to be that of Degory Watur 
and his wife, the founders of tlie alms- 
houses. Vaughan*s Place (in College 
Hill, now the Museum), of which a 
portion of the interior, erected in the 
14th centy. by Sir Harris Vaughan, 
is in good preservation, and contains 
a fine old chestnut roof. Rowley's 
Mansion, 1G18, near the Mar- 
dol, still keeps its ancient door- 
way. It was built by William 
Rowley, draper, burgess and alder- 
man, and was, during the residence 
of Mr. Hill, who married his grand- 
daughter, the scene of much Shrop- 
shire old-fashioned hospitality. And 
across the river, out of the Abbey 
Foregate, is WhitehaU (Rev. T, 
Lloyd), an Elizabethan mansion 
of the same date, standing, accord- 
ing to Churchyard, the Shropshire 
poet, — 

" So trim and finely that It graoeth 
All the soil that It la on." 

It is truly a gem of its kind. The 
BeU Stone, or Bente Stone, is an old 
Elizabethan house in the Mardol, 
in the front of which is a large stone 
that formerlv stood outside. Li a 
house in the Wyle Cop, Harry Rich- 
mood, soon to be Henry VH., stopped 
on his way to Bosworth Field. A 
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ffood imitation of the old style has 
been made by the incumbent of 8t 
Alkmimd's on the front of his resi- 
dence. 

Near the town walls, but outside 
them, are remains of the Grey 
Friary^ founded, it is said, by 
Hawys, wife of the Lord of Powis. 
The portion of the building that is 
left ia supposed to be that of the 
refectory. Of the Dominican Friary, 
which occupied the hall underneath 
the infirmary, nothing remains. 

Nearly opposite St. Mary's ch. is 
ft handsome and conmiodious Butter 
Market, close to which onoe stood 
the High Cross, where Dafydd ap 
Grufydd, brother to Llewelyn, met 
his fate by hanging, burning, and 
quartering, after being dragged at 
a horse's tail through the streets. 
This was the Prince whose revolt 
against King Edward met with the 
furious and almost rythmical de- 
nunciation : — 

*'Qaem nntrivlmiu orphaaam 
Quern reoepimus exulem," kc 

At the bottom of Pride Hill is the 
new Com Exchange and Market, a 
very fine building erected in 1869, 
at a cost of 40,0(K)T. From the centre 
springs a lofty campanile tower. 

The Marleet Square is the focus 
of all the most important buildings, 
and contains Assize Courts and 
County Hall, from a design by 
Smirke ; Music and Assembly 
Booms, and an ancient Market 
Howe, an interesting building with 
an open arcade and square mul- 
lioned windows. Over the W. front 
are the arms of Queen Elizabeth, 
and over the N. arch is a statue in 
armour of Richard Duke of York, 
which formerly graced the old tower 
on the Welsh Bridge, but was re- 
moved in 1791, when the new bridge 
was built. A prominent object in 
the square is the Staiue of Lord 
dice, a full-length bronze figure by J 



Marochetti, on a pedestal of polished 
granite. Clive, considered the founder 
of an empire that was extended and 
upheld afterwards by greater men, 
invested a laree portion of his Indian 
gains in land and politics in the 
county of Salop ; he represented the 
town three times in Parliament, and 
was elected Mayor in 1762. His 
naive declaration (stripped of its ex- 
pletives) in the House of Commons, 
when defending himself against 
the accusation of laying the native 
princes under contribution, " I won- 
der, Mr. Sp^ker, that I did not 
take more," will often occur to those 
who pass by the somhre effigy of 
this remarkable man, whose mouth 
bespeaks an iron imrpose, and whose 
family now bear the title of Earls 
of Powis. 

Lord HiWs monument, in the 
London road, oonmiemorates another 
Shropshire hero— the hero of Douro, 
Talavera, Vittoria, Waterloo, and 
many other battles — who concluded 
his victorious and honourable life 
by several years' service as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army. 
The column, of Grecian-Doric style, 
and 138 ft. high, was erected at a 
cost of nearly 60002., in 1816, and 
is surmounted by a statue of Lord 
Hill. It is worth while ascending 
to the balcony at the summit for 
the sake of the view. 

Other points worth notice in the 
town are the Infirmary, a plain, 
but conveniently arranged Grecian 
building, the front of which over- 
looks the windings of the Severn. 
The Drapers' Almshouses, founded 
in 1461, by Degory Watur, who, 
it is recorded, u»ed to attend with 
the ministers ** dailve in our Ladye's 
church, and kneel with them in 
a long pew in the guise made 
for them and himself." The Holy 
Cross Hospital, a modern Tudor 
building for the reception of parish 
residents stricken in years. MiU 
lington's Hospital, in the suburb of 
Frankwell, for the maintenance and 
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such as Miirivance, Pride Hill, Mar- 
dol, Shoplatch, Wyle Cop, &o. 



education of 50 boys and girls. The 
County Gaol, a massive brick build- 
ing close to the station ; and the 
Museum of Natural History, inte- 
resting as being the receptskcle of 
the Roman articles found at Wrox- 
eter. 

The visitor should not omit the 
Quarry y a series of public walks of 
a beauty and extent that few towns 
can boast. It is bounded on the 
S. by the Severn (here crossed by 
several ferries), and lined by avenues 
of thick-foliaged lime-trees. 

Like Coventry and Preston, 
Shrewsbury long retained the glories 
of its Show, or pageant, held every 
year on the Monday after first Sun- 
day in Trinity, when the associated 
traidesmen, in gay attire, paraded 
through the town to the suburb of 
Eingsland, where arbours were 
erected, one for each guild. Here 
they spent the rest of the day in 
festivity. The show has been dis- 
continued within the last year or two. 
Formerly these proceedings were 
accompanied by dramatic repre- 
sentations. '^This yeare, 1568, at 
Whytsuntyde, was a notable stage 
playe played at Shrewsbury, the 
which was praysed greately, and the 
chy£fe actor thereof was one Master 
Aston, being the heade scoole master 
at the Free Scoole there." — MS. 
Account of ifie Reception, by Sir M. 
Sidney, cU the Free School 

Amongst natives of Shrewsbury 
may be mentioned Robert of Shrews- 
bury, Bishop of Bangor, who by his 
Gwn desire was buried in the Shrews- 
bury market-place, 1213; Thomas 
Churchyard, the poet, 1587; Ad- 
miral Benbow, 1650 ; John Thomas, 
Bishop of Salisbury, 1761 ; Job 
Orton, an eminent Nonconformist; 
Hugh Farmer, a noted Noncon- 
formist preacher; and Taylor, the 
translator of Demosthenes, 1704. 

A striking peculiarity of the streets 
of Shrewsbury is the retention of so 
many quaint and ancient names, 

[Shropshire dt Cheshiref'] 



'* Tour trunk thus dismantled and torn, 
Bloudie Jack, 
They hew, and they hack, and they chop : 
And to fini&h the whole 
They stuck up a pole 
In the place that 's still called the Wylde 
Coppe."— in^oZcb&y Legends, 

These names offer curious corrup- 
tions of appellations that were once 
appropriate : Wyle Cop — ^Hill Top, 
it being a steep ascent from the river ; 
Dog-pole— Duck-pool, in the hollow 
near St. Mary's ; Mardol or Marde- 
pol — Dairy Fold or Grazing Ground ; 
Pride Hill, from an ancient family 
residing there ; Shop Latch = Shutte 
Place, the seat of an old Salop fa- 
mily; Murivance, an open space in 
front of the walls, &c. 

The visitor should not omit to pay 
attention to the famous caJtes, aJe, 
and braum, the former of which, in 
particular, have been in request since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

The Shrewsbury cake is spoken of 
by Shenstone ; — 

" For here each season do their cakes abide, 
Whose honoured name, the inventive city 

owns, 
Rendering through Britain's Isle Salopia's 

praises known." 

The Sinmel cake is of different ma- 
terial, a quasi-mincemeat, suriounded 
by a tough, saffron, uneatable paste; 
and it is a local institution of Shrews- 
bury and Ludlow, especially in MicU 
Lent. 

*• I '11 to thee a Simnel bring 
'Gainst thou goest a motueiing." 4 

Hen-iclc. 

The trade of Shrewsbury is now 
very insignificant, although it was 
once the great mart for Welshpool 
and Newtown flannels. It still pos- 
sesses a flax-spinning factory, and 
has one or two iron-foundries. 

The neighbourhood of Shrewsbury 
abounds in pleasant and beautiful 
seats, most of which are alluded to 
in their respective routes. The prin- 

F 
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cipal of these are Sundome Ccusde 
(Rev. J. Dryden Pigott Corbett), 
Attingham (Lord Berwick ), Longner 
EaU (R, L. Burton, Esq.), Berwick 
MaU (Hon. H. W. Powys), Moss 
HaU (J.. Morris, Esq.), Lythvjood 

Railways. — ^To London, 171 m. ; 
Birmingham, 42; Wolverhampton, 
27 ; Wellington, 12 ; Oswestry, 20 ; 
Chester, 42 ; Welshpool, 20 ; Church 
Stretton, 12 ; Ludlow, 27 ; Hereford, 
61 ; Crewe, 32 ; Wem, 11 ; Stafford, 
29 ; Newtown, 34 ; Aberystwith, 81 J ; 
Minsterley, 9 ; Llanymynach, 18 m. 

Distances. — Montgomery, 22 m. ; 
Wroxeter, 5; Uffington, 2^; Sun- 
dome, 2^; Hawkestone, 14 ; Haugh- 
mond, 3| ; Battlefield, 3 m. 

Excursions. — 1. To Atcham and 
Wroxeter. 2. To Haughmond Abbey. 
3. To Battlefield. 

An interesting short walk may be 
taken to SheUon, If m. on the Holy- 
head road, crossing the Welsh 
Bridge, and passing through the 
district of FrankweU, or ^' the aim- 
tient streete cal'd Fraunckarell many 
a day." At the point where the 
Oswestry road diverges stands the 
shell of what was once a magnificent 
oak, known as Glyndwr's Oak, from 
a tradition that he climbed up it, to 
witness the issue of the Battle of 
Shrewsbury. The tree is situate on 
high ground on the rt. bank of the 
river, and from its branches the 
irregular and wild Glendower might 
have seen the royal standard float- 
ing in the breeze on Shrewsbury 
Cetstle. The latest measurements 
make the tree's girth near the 
ground 42 ft, and at 5 ft. from the 
ground 29 ft. The height to the 
top of the main trunk is 41 ft. 6 in. 
It is hollow and paved with small 
pebbles, and entered by an opening 
4 ft. 4 in. high. The internal mea- 
surement at 3 ft. from the ground 
is 31 ft. — Gardeners* Chronicle, April 
12th, 1879. 2 m. to the S. on the 
Acton BuxneU road is the site of 



the Weeping Cross, so called because 
the bodies of the dead were set 
down there. The name is borne by 
two other places only — one near 
Stafford, on the Walsall road ; the 
other at Banbury, in Oxfordshire. 

" He that goes out will often lofle, 
At length coining bade by Weeping Crosse," 

is an ancient proverb. Florian 
(Translat. by Montaigne, bk. iii. 
ch. 5) says " Few men have wedded 
their sweethearts, their paramours, 
or mistresses, but have come home 
by Weepin» Crosse, and ere long re- 
pented of their bargain." 

4 m. 1. Attingham HaU (Lord 
Berwick). A charming landscape is 
produced by the junction of the Tern 
with the Severn near this house. 
The former river is crossed by a 
handsome open balustraded bridge. 

Wroxeter, the site of the ancient 
Uriconium, can be reached either 
bv rail to Upton Magna stat., on the 
Shropshire Union Ely., irom whence 
it is 2 m. of rather intricate lanes, or 
by direct road thither of 5 m., cross- 
ing the Severn at 3 m. Atcham 
(Inn: Berwick Arms), where there 
is a very picturesque ch. close to 
the river-side. The lower portion 
of the tower is of good Norm, 
work. Amongst the list of inciun^ 
bents of Atcham was Orderio the 
Priest, who in 1075 baptized and 
stood sponsor for Ordericus Yitalis, 
the historian and chaplain of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Ordericus is 
supposed to nave been the very 
earliest parish priest in any locality 
in Shropshire. 

5 m. Wroxeter. — Here is a fine 
old Norm, ch., with later alterations. 
The tower has decorated bands on 
the W. face, and in the upper stage 
are two niches, one on each side the 
window. In the interior are some 
unique altar-tombs of the 16th oenty., 
the figures of which are remarkable 
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for the fireshness and vividness of 
their colouring. At the gate of the 
churchyard are two Boman pillars 
with highly-ornamented capitals, 
discovered in the bed of the river, 
which flows close by. The remains 
of Uriconium are to be found by 
the site of the Watling Street road, 
in a field a few hundred yards to the 
north, which has been excavated 
over an area of 2 acres at the ex- 
pense of the Shropshire Antiquarian 
Society, who huve a lease of it from 
the D. of Cleveland. It is to be re- 
gretted that the prosecution of so 
important a work should be so often 
checked by want of funds and sym- 
pathy. ** The area of the city was 
considerably larger tluin that of 
Pompeii, its walls beng 3 m. in 
circuit, while those of Pompeii are 
less than two miles, enclosing only 
160 acres, while Uriconium had 
223." The ruins consist of a mas- 
sive wall about 70 ft. in length, 
of uiuniiitakuble Boman masonry — 
long string-courses of large flat red 
bridts—and known as the Old Wall, 
forming one side of a parallelogram 
composed of a central area and 2 
side aisles. " This was tiie Basilica, 
or Government Hall of the city, and 
attached to it on the E. is an en- 
closure 26 ft. by 60 ft., which may 
have been the chalcidicum, a room 
usually attached to basilicas. Along 
the north side, on the line of the 
present road from Ironbridge to 
Shrewsbury, the remains of a Boman 
roadway have been found, a pave- 
ment of small rolled stones from the 
river occupying the central part, 
with a causeway on either side for 
foot-passengers, terminiited by a 
kerbstoue — the width of the road, 
including the roadway, being 18 
ft*' To the S. of the basilica is 
a series of courts and hypocausts, 
supposed by Mr. Wright to have 
been the public baths. In all 
the latter the connecting pillars or 
columns of Boman bricks, as well as 
the flues, are in high preservation. 



and afford a clear illustration of 
the method by which the Bomans 
warmed their houses. In one of the 
hypocausts 3 skeletons were found, 
2 of females and 1 of an old man, by 
whose side was a box of coins of the 
reigns of Tetricus, Valens, Oonptan- 
tinus, Julian, Helena, &c., thus show- 
ing the money in actual circulation 
at tl» time of the destruction of the 
city. These individuals had pro^ 
bably crept into the hypocaust to 
save themselves from the massacre 
and confliigration wh'.ch constituted 
Uriconium's ** summa dies," and 
had there been suftboated. Other 
skulls were found near the spot where 
the Severn was crossed, and where 
the walls of a square water-tower 
were uncovered during the excava- 
tions. After the excavations and 
researches begun in Feb. 1859, por- 
tions of capitals, bases, column shafts, 
inscribed wall stucco (as at Pompeii) 
and pavements of rather fine but 
perishable mosaic were discovered, 
and the continuation of the Old Wall 
westward was traced to the lower 
parts of two doorways ; and more 
recently 5 rooms, or ruins of them, 
have been discovered, which had 
barrelled roofs, to the S. of the •* Old 
Wall.'* But for a full understanding 
of the importance of old Uriconium 
the tourist must visit it personally, 
and then with risk of disappointment, 
for the interest in this burnt and 
ruined city has ever had a tendency 
to falling asleep, and, after all, the 
visible relics of it are to be found de- 
posited in the Museum at Shrews- 
bury, such as coins, fibulae, hair-pins 
« upwards of 30 varieties), combs, 
statues, nails, pottery, Samian ware, 
glass, charcoal, grains of wheat, 
bones; and even a bottle of patent 
eye-water, with the stamp of the 
nostrum-vendor who had concocted 
it, as at Lydney. A lane leading 
from the city to the Horbcshoe Inn 
(on the 6th milestone of the Shrews- 
bury and Wellington road) is pro- 
bably the Watling Street ; and out- 
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side the gate in this direction was 
the burial-jj^round, as shown by the 
number of sepulchral remains found 
in it. 

Urioonium (which is simply " City 
of Iconium ") was founded about the 
reign of Trajan (as far as can be 
judgdd from a medal of that emperor, 
found in 1841, embedded in a wall), 
and probably by military col^xists 
from the Asiatic part of the Koman 
empire. 

We know that a division of Par- 
thian horse was stationed here, 
guarding the conmiunications of the 
Koman roads and the passes of the 
Severn. It was destroyed by the 
Saxons in the 6th centy., when Bo- 
manized Britons alone remained as 
its defenders, and probably in one 
of those irruptions so pathetically 
deplored by Llywarch Hen. Since 
that epoch the city has never re- 
vived, but has remained for centu- 
ries in ruins, mostly covered by the 
soil, and only visited at times by 
the builders of the Middle Ages, 
who seem to have used them ex- 
tensivelv as a ready-made quarry, 
from whence they might extract 
materials for the erection of the 
abbevs and churches in the neigh- 
bournood. 

The tourist should not visit 
Wroxeter without Mr. Wright's able 
and exhaustive guide {e.g. * Haugli- 
mond andBattletield'), published at 
Shrewsbury, 1863 ; and that also of 
Mr. Corbet Anderson, published by 
J. RusseU Smith, in 1867. 

2. To Haughmond Abbey the road 
runs past the station, the county 
jail, and St. Michael's ch., branching 
oif (rt.) from the road to Wem at 1^ m. 
2^ m. 1. is Sundome Castle (Rev. J. 
Dryden Pigott Corbett), a somewhat 
tame and uninteresting Shropshire 
residence, except as regards its asso- 
ciations with Haughmond, placed in 
the midst of a largo and well-wooded 
park, ornamented with extensive 
sheets of water. 



The house is castellated, of a warm- 
coloured red sandstone, and contains 
a fine entrance-hall, oak staircase, 
and library. In the latter is some 
exquisite stained glass, and many 
articles of vertu. In the drawing- 
room is a statue of Venus, brought 
from Rome, for which Nollekens is 
said to have offered a thousand 
pounds. 

Among the paintings are works 
by Rubens, Guide, Titiau, Vandyck, 
Rembrandt, Correggio, Spagpioletto, 
Raphael, Salsoferrato, Wouvermana, 
and several family portraits. 

The property of Sundome, together 
with the adjoining ruins of Haugh- 
mond, came into the possession of 
the present owner, the Rev. J. 
Dryden Pigott, by will; on which 
occasion he took the additional name 
of Corbett. 

On a slope of a wooded hill J m. 
dietant are the beautiful ruins of the 
Abbey of Haughmond (Haut mont, 
the high mount), which present 
some very interesting architectural 
remains. The hill itself is noted 
as the spot where Lord Douglas 
was taken prisoner after the battle 
of Shrewsbury, his horse falling 
under him as he was being pui- 
sued. The Priory, afterwards de- 
veloped into a monastery for ca- 
nons regular of St. Auorustine, was 
founded in the 12th centy. by Wil- 
liam Fitzalan, a great benefactor of 
Shropshire religious houses. Among 
the privileges granted to Haugh- 
mond was one by Pope Alexander 
III., 1172, which allowed *'that 
where there should happen to be 
a general interdict, the monks 
might perform the divine ofiSce in a 
low voice, with closed doors." For 
his adherence to the cause of the 
Empress Maud, William Fitzalan 
was bani.>'hed by Stephen, and did 
not enjoy any of hid estates until 
the accesbion of Henry II. to the 
throne. The favour which this mo- 
narch showed to him he also extended 
to the monks of Haughmond, who 
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obtained severBl ad vantages thereby. 
The establishment flourished for 
many years, with but few drawbacks 
to its prosperity until the Dissolution, 
when the monastery and lands were 
granted to the Littletons of Filaton 
Hall^ in the adjoining county of 
Stafibrd. From them it passed by 
purchase to Sir Kowland Hill, and 
then to the Barkers, Kynastons, and 
Corbets. When in full preservation, 
the abbey must have covered a great 
deal of ground, but at present there 
is veiy little of the ch. left, though 
a considerable portion of the rno- 
naatic buildings. From the founda- 
tions visible, it is evident that the 
ch. was cruciform, and had a nave, 
choir and transepts; and as the 
ground slopes rather rapidly, it is 
probable that the floor was elevated 
into stages. ** During a clearance 
of the foundations, on the north- 
western side, shallow Norm, shafts 
were exposed, which followed the 
wall of the building. At this point 
there seems to have been an entrance 
to the ch. by an E. £ng. portal 
about 11 ft. square, with an ascent 
of 3 or 4 steps. Several tiles, form- 
ing portions of the tesselated pave- 
ment, have occasionally been found, 
some of them curious and rare in 
pattern, and displaying the device 
of a fish within an oval icthus." 

On the S. side of the ch., open- 
ing into the cloiisters, is a Norm, 
entrance, on either side of which 
are figures of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which have been placed there 
subsequent to the building of the 
arch. A door close by led to the 
dormitory, which occupied the upper 
story to the W. of the cloister. 
Forming the eastern boundary of 
what was the cloister is the Chapter- 
house, a very beautiful specimen of 
transition date from Norm, to £. Eng. 
The W. &ont has a rich doorway 
with minor arches on either side, 
both adorned by a profusion of 
foliage. In the jambs of the co- 
lumns are crocketed canopies, occu- 



pied by figures, a good deal muti- 
lated, which are said to have been 
placed there in the 14th centy., 
but these have suffered sorely from 
iconoclasts, whose sins are tradition- 
ally heaped on tlie Barkers, pro- 
prietors in the 16th "senty. They 
are the Archangel Michael, St. 
John, St. Catherine, 8t. Mnrgaret, 
St. Mary, and one or two Bishops. 
In shape the interior is square, but 
with the E. wall forms two sides 
of an hexagon. A fine ribbed oak 
ceiling, with mouldings of the 14th 
centy., seems to denote that there 
was an upper story. Extending to 
the S. in a line with the Chapter- 
house is the day-roorn or locutory, 
and to the W. of that, forming the 
S. boundary of the cloit»ter, is the 
Refectory, of which an arched door- 
way and a portion of W. window of 
Dec. date, with good mouldings, 
are the only portions left. Adjoin- 
ing the S. end of the day-room 
is the abbofs house or hospitium, 
from whence a door to the W. leads 
to the Guest Hall. A portion of the 
window in the former remains, but 
the upper part disappeured in 1810. 
The Hall is a remarkably fine 
apartment, 81 ft. in length, and 
was lighted by a large Dec. window, 
the tmcery of which has vanished. 
In one of the corners is a newel 
staircase into the turret, and on the 
N. side is a very large fireplace. 
The fish-ponds were situated in a 
field to the N. by the eh., and the 
Monks' Well is behind the Chapter- 
house. This is a curious little build- 
ing of the 15th centy., measuring 
only 10 i ft. by 7^ ft., with an an- 
gular vaulted roof. From the well, 
which is on a bank above the abbey, 
there is a charming view westward, 
looking over the park and towers of 
Sundome — with the spires and 
chimneys of Shrewsbury in the dis- 
tance. The background is formed 
by an amphitheatre of mountains, in 
which the Berwyns, the Breidden, 
Moel-y-golfa, the Stiper Stones, and 
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the Longmynd are tlie most con- 
spicuous. A large park is said by 
Saxton to have been attached to the 
Abbey ; " and its origin may appa- 
rently be traced to the patent grunted 
by Edward I., in the 24th year of 
his reign, to enclose 20 acres, and 
by Edward II., in 1313, to enclose 
60 acres of their bosc or wood which 
lay within the royal forest of Hagh- 
mon. On Ebuiy Hill, 1 m. to 
the N. is a rectangular campt but so 
thickly planted that it U difficult to 
make out. From this side too there 
is a fine view to the N. and E. over 
the ridge of Hawkstone, the country 
round Wem, and a large expanse of 
agricultural district. On the return 
Ao Shrewsbury, the road by which 
the visitor entered the Abbey grounds 
should be crossed, and the path 
followed under the hill to Uffing- 
ton CagUe, a small tower, contain- 
ing no interest in itself, but worth 
visiting for the view, and the pic- 
turesque slopes and woods all round. 
The shortest way back will be by 
the canal. 

3. To Battlefield, 3 m. on the Wem 
road. This is the locality of the 
battle between Henry IV. and the 
Percys, July 21, 1403. •* When 
Henry Percy rebelled against Henry 
IV., and was resolutely bent to 
attack the wall of Shrewsbury, 
which that King had mude exceed- 
ing btrong, by a turn of fortune he 
was prevented, and his measures 
broken in a trice— for the King 
himself was suddenly at his heels 
witli an army ; whom the rash youth 
engaging, after a long and sharp 
dispute, despairing of success, ex- 
pot'cd himself wilfully to death. The 
place from this battle was called 
Battlefield, where the King after- 
wards built a chapel and settled 2 
priests to pray for the souls of the 
slain.'* — Camden. The Collegiate 
Ch. has been wtll restored by Mr, 
Founteney Smith. It consists of a 
single aisle and chancel without any 



division between them. At the W. 
end is a very fine embattled "tower, 
of which the upper stage is of the 
date of the beginning of the 16th 
centy. Above the chancel window 
is a niche with a figure of Henry IV. 
The choir windows were onco fur- 
nished with very splendid stained 
glass, representing the history of 
John the Baptist; but it all got 
broken at a farmhouse, whither it 
was sent for safety. A piece of land 
adjoining the ch. is called the 
•• King's Croft," from its being the 
place where the king pitched his 
tent. 

The antiquary should extend his 
walk for 1 m. W. to Albright Htusey, 
where is a curious old moat^ 
mansion belonging to the Husseys, 
and subsequently to the Oorbets. 
There are nlight remains of a ruined 
chapel dedicated to St. John. 

The Shropshire Union Mly., be- 
tween Shrewsbuiy and Stafford, uses 
the same line of rails as far as 
Wellington as the Great West- 
em trains. Quitting the General 
station, it crosses the Severn imme^ 
diately, and again about 1^ m. 
further on. On the 1 is the pictu- 
resque hill of Haughmond. crowned 
by Uffington Castle above and the 
ch. below. To the rt. is Longner 
HaUy the seat of B. L. Burton, 
Esq., whose family has been settled 
here for many generations. The 
house is Elizabethan, fronted with 
Grinshill stone. But the chief in- 
terest lies in the grounds, which 
contain the tomb of Edward Button, 
whose opposition to Queen Mary is 
related in * Foxe's Book of Martyrs.* 
^^ Edward Burton, a religious assertor 
of the Gospel in Queen Marie's time, 
was a man indeed who by many 
waies and courses he took for his 
safety (too long to be told here>, 
and to evade the hands of such as 
lay in wait for him ; when one day 
sitting alone, sitting in his tipper 
parlour at Longner, in meditation. 
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no doubt, of God's deliverance of his 
people, he heard a general ringing of 
all the bells in Shrewsbury, where- 
unto, in St. Chadda's parish, his 
house belonged, when strait his 
right-divining soul told him it was 
for Queen lifiirie's death; yet long- 
ing to know the truth more certainly, 
and loath to trust his servants 
therein for some reasons, he sent his 
eldest son, then a boy of 16 years of 
age, bidding him to throw up his 
hat if it were so, so impatient was 
his expectation, who finding it and 
doing accordingly as he whs directed, 
the good man retiring presently from 
the window and recovering his chair, 
for extremity of joy which he con- 
ceived for the deliverance of the 
saints of God, he suddenly expired. 
And this was his Nunc dimittis, 
Domine." 

3| m. Upton Stat. The village 
of Upton Magna is to the rt., 
and contains a fine c^., restored 
by Street. It is 2^ m., a walk 
through pretty country lanes, to 
Wroxeter. Upton Magna was the 
largest of the manors bestowed by 
Earl Roger de Montgomery on his 
favourite Warine, and its history is 
a good deal interwoven with that 
of the early sheriffs. Grossing the 
Shrewsbury Canal and the River 
Teme, the traveller reaches 

6J m. WahoU Stat. IJ m. N.W. 
is Withington Ch.^ which contains 
some brasses of the loth centy. The 
Wrekin on the rt. becomes a con- 
spicuous feature in the scenery all 
the way to Wellington, 10 m. (Rte. 7), 
where the Nantwich and Market 
Drayton line comes in on 1. and 
the Great Western is given off to 
Wolverhampton, as well as a branch 
to Coalbrook Dale. 

llj m. Hadley Stat. The line 
skirts the northern boundary of the 
Shropshire Coal-field, which is less 
disfigured on this side than on any 
other. The furnaces on the rt. in 
the distance are those of Wombridge 
and Donnington. 



14 m. Donnington Stat, the near- 
est to IMeshaU Abbey, 2^ m. rt. 
After emerging from the station 
lane, follow tlie turnpike - road to 
Newport for 1 m. to the rt., and 
then, opposite the village ch. of 
LiUeshaU and the first Duke of 
Sutherland's monument, tiurn to the 
rt., and, passing some four or five 
fieldgates on the 1. of the road, 
you espy the abbey front in the 
midst of a sequestered group of 
trees. It is a very pretty walk, the 
road passing, at no great distance, 
the village and old hall of LiUes- 
haU. The eh. has a sculptured 
font with Norm, arcades. The name 
of LiUeshaU, or LiUa's HiU, comme- 
morates doubtless some early Saxon 
lord. Of the abbey, founded in 1145 
for Augustin Canons by Richard 
and Philip de Beaumes, the former 
Dean of St. Alkmund's, Shrewsbury, 
the latter Lord of Tonge, some very 
beautiful remains are left. Of these 
Rickman thus speaks : — " The plan 
of the abbey is very pecuUar— a long 
narrow ch. without aisles, but with 
transepts, no triforium, but a clere- 
story high up in the walls to allow 
for the cloister and domestic build- 
ings abutting against them: the 
nave is divided by transverse walls 
into 3 portions : the choir has chapels 
on either, side; the E. window ia 
Dec. and the W. tower Perp. Its 
chief feature is the round-headed 
western portal, of three orders, with 
a four-leaved flower in the outer 
moulding, the shafts destroyed, but 
one capital of graceful foliage and 
moulding still remaining. It is sup- 
posed to have been surmounted, as 
at Malmesbury, by a Perp. tower. 
There are considerable ruins also of 
the refectory and the Abbot's house,*' 
the connection of the conventual 
buildings with the ch. being very 
interesting, especially the rich de- 
signing of the E. procession-door. 
At the demoUtion, like three of the 
beUs of the central tower of Wenlock 
Priory, the stalls of the choir were 
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remoYed to Wolverhampton ch., 
where they now are {handbook for 
Staffordshire). To the £. also are 
traces of the Gliapter-liouse, with 
one remaining window of the dor- 
mitory above it. Although Lilies- 
hall was a wealthy establishment, 
the Abbots used to complain that 
from their proximity to the Watling 
Street, which runs some 3 m. to the 
S., the number of pilgrims that 
sought their hospitality was so great, 
that it caused them to be really poor. 
At the Dissolution the manor was 
given by Henry VIII. to James 
Leveson, in whose familv it remained 
till the 17th centy., when Frances, 
daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Levesou, brought it by marriage 
into the family of Gower. and it is 
still a residence of the Dukes of 
Sutherland. The Hall is a Tudor 
building, very prettily situated, over- 
looking the Abbey ruins, and has 
charming terrace - gardens. In the 
adjoining pariah of Preston is the 
old park belonging to the Abbot of 
Lilleshall, still called Lubstree Park, 
but now a farm. 

As is evident to the traveller, the 
Lilleshall estate is mostly valuable 
for its underground treasures in 
the shape of coal and limestone. 
Some very interesting and successful 
experiments have been made by the 
Duke of Sutherland in sinking for 
coal through the New Bed sandstone, 
thus increasing to an enormous ex- 
tent the productive area of the field. 
About 1 m. from Lilleshall is Wood- 
cote, the seat of John Cotes, Esq. 
Woodcote Cli,, has an Early Norm. B. 
door, and other details. 

18 m. Newport Stat. Newport 
(Inn: Royal Victoria), Population 
10,986, is a pleasant well-built little 
place, affording a good market for 
the agricultural district between 
Wellington and Stafford. The eh. 
is E. Eng., and there is a Granmiar 
School here, founded by one William 
Adams m 1665. 



About 1 m. from the town, just 
outside the Shropshire border, is 
Aqtialate, the seat of Sir Thomas 
F. F. Boughey, Bart., in the grounds 
of which is a very fine mere, from 
whence it has obtained its name 
(Aqua lata). 

2^ m. from Newport, to the N., 
is the village of Edgmund, the eh. 
of which contains some fragments of 
stained glass of rich colour, and of 
the rarest excellence. Adjoining it 
is the Bedory (Rev. 0. F. Pigott), 
which was formerly a monastic esta- 
blishment. It is of the date of the 
14th centy., but of its history little 
or nothitig is known. 

1| m. to the N. is Chetwynd Park 
(R. Fisher, Esq.), formerly the seat 
of the Chetwynda, whose heiress 
married Sir Richard de Peshale, 
Sheriff of Shropshire in 1338. The 
Pigott family was subsequently 
seated here for 12 generations. The 
park contains fallow deer, *' but this 
is not the original park, for there 
had been one before, as appears by 
an inquebt on the death of John de 
Chetwynd in 1281." 

Immediately beyond Newport the 
boundary line between the counties 
is crossed and the rly. enters Staf- 
fordshire {Handt>ook for Stafford- 
thire). 
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HOUTE 9. 

FROM SHREWSBURY TO CHIRK. 
(GrecU Western Bailway,) 

Quitting Shrewsbury from the 
General Kailway Stat., the traveller 
passes through a pretty wooded 
country, though not much is visible 
on account of the extent of cutting. 
1 m. 1. is Berwick Hall (Hon. H. W. 
Powys). Observe the fine iron gates 
here. 

2 m. on each side of the line is a 
sheet of water, known respectively 
as Almond and HencoU Pools. These 
small meres are rather a peculiarity 
in the portion of the county between 
ShrewsDury and Ellesmere, although 
not so large or so frequent as they 
are in Cheshire. 

4^ m. Leatun Stat, On 1. are 
Leaion KnoUs (G. S. Lloyd, Esq.), 
and The Isle (H. Sandford, Esq.), 
prettily situated within a horseshoe 
bend of the Severn. 

7} m. Baschurch Stat. On Berth 
HiU, I m. to the rt., are some ancient 
fortifications, surrounded by a cir- 
cular vallum, the whole defended by 
a deep pool at the bottom of the emi- 
nence. The ch. contains some Norm, 
work in the tower and S. aisle. Bas- 
church is the place mentioned as 
**the Churches of Basa" by Lly- 
warch Hen, in the elegy on the fiedl 
of Cyndelan, and, strange to say, 
an eminent Shropshire antiquary 
found proof in this against the 
authenticity of the poem, for he says, 
'* Bass " is a Saxon name, forgetting 
Martial's epigram ^* AdBassam," and 
that there were no Christian churches 
in England then. Between 2 and 
3 m. to the rt. of Baschurch are the | 



scanty fragments of Middle CastUj 
built by the Lords le Strange in the 
reign of Edward III. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Baschurch are Wal/ord 
Manor (T. C. Eyton, Esq.) and HaU 
(Capt. Kenyon). 

Marton and Fennymere Pools, near 
this, are of considerable size. [2 
m. 1. Buyton, of the 11 towns, is 
thought by many antiquaries to 
be identical with the Roman station 
Hutunium. The ch, contains some 
E. Norm, details in the chancel. 
"Here was the seat of the great 
Le Strange family, which appears to 
have been imparked by John Le 
Strange about the year 1195, when 
he came to the following agree- 
ment with Hugh, abbot of Shrews- 
bury. The abbot conceded to Le 
Strange a comer of his wood of 
Birch, extending from the place 
where Le Strange's park-fence came 
down to the water of Peveree to the 
end of Le Strange's meadow on the 
side of Plettebrug Mill. This was 
to enlarge Le Strange's park, and 
he was to pay a rent of one doe 
yearly in acknowledgment." — Shir- 
ley.2 9 m. on 1. is Boreatton Park 
(K. Hunt, Esq.), and on rt. 3 m. is 
PetUm (W. Sparling, Esq.). 

13^ m. BednaU8tat.f in the neigh- 
bourhood of which are Woodhause 
( W. M. Owen, Esq.), Aston, the beau- 
tiful seat of Mrs. Lloyd, and Ted»- 
mere (T. B. Owen, Esq.). 

16 m. Whittington Juno, for El- 
lesmere and Whitchurch (Bte. 10). 
On rt. are the ruins of the Castle, 
held after the Conquest by Earl 
Roger de Montgomery. It still pos- 
sesses fragment of 8 towers (4 of 
which are attached to the keep), 
moat, and vestiges of other defensive 
works. It is said to have been 
the birthplace of Fulke Fitzwarine, 
whose history is connected with thai 
of Ludlow Castle (Rte. 1). Near 
Whittington is Park UaM (the Hon. 
R. Stapleton Cotton), a beautiful 
Elizabethan gabled timber mansion. 
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At the W. end is the domestic chapel 
consecrated by Archbishop Parker. 

18 m. GoBOWEN JuNC. for Os- 
westry, Welshpool, Newtown, and 
Aberystwith. 

The first station on this Cambrian 
section is Oatoestry (Hotel: Wynn- 
stay Arms, very comfortable) — a 
pleasant busy Shropshire town of 
some 9000 Inhab., situated amongst 
prettily wooded hills in the district 
lying between Watt's and OflEa's 
Dyke— the former, indeed, passing 
close to the N.E. outskirts. Though 
within the Shropshire border, its 
neitrhbourhood to Wales gives it 
much the character of A Welsh town, 
and as much Welsh as English, if 
not more, may be heard spoken here 
on a market-day. Formerly called 
Maserfield, it derived its subsequent 
name of Oswestry from the Northern 
King Oswald and the adjunct " tre ** 
or town. The like conjunction of a 
Saxon proper name with the British 
" tre," a township, may be observed 
in Ingrestre, the vill of Inge, a manor 
near Stafford, now belonging to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. Oswald was 
King of Northumberland, and was 
slain here in battle in 642, while en- 
deavouring to dispossess Penda, King 
of Mercia, of his territory. As he 
had been a benefactor to many mo- 
nasteries, he was, of course, canon- 
ized, and the well erected to the 
memory of St. Oswald still remains 
a little distance from the ch. Th9 
first royal charter was granted by 
Kichard II. It was formerly well 
guarded by a castle, which stood 
on an eminence to the N., and walls 
in which were 4 gates, known as 
Black-gate, New-gate, Willow-gate, 
and Beatrice-gate The mound is 
now prettily planted and laid out 
with walks. The ch. is a vener- 
able-looking building, occupying the 
site of a conventual establishment. 
It would seem, however, that this 
demolition was but partial, as the 



great towered steeple is still a pic- 
turesque feature, respected in the 
restoration of 1872-5, which, whilst 
levelling the pews and galleries, and 
lowering the pavement of the inte- 
rior, has preserved the style and 
character of the windows and arches. 
Mr. Street was the architect of the 
restoration. According to Leland, 
*'it was much injured during the 
siege in 1644, when the Royalists 
demolished the tower which stood 
without the town walls, to avoid the 
risk of annoyance from its summit." 
There are still some interesting 
timber-houses in the town, which 
maintains the character given it by 
Churchyard : — 

" This towne doth fh>Bt on Wales as right am 

lyne. 
So snndrie townen in Shropshire doe for troth 
As Ozestri, a prettie town full fine. 
Which may be lov'd, be likte and praysed both. 
It stands so trim and Im mayntayned so deane. 
And peopled is with folke that well doe mean. 
That it deserves to be enrouled and shryned 
In each good heart and every manly mynd." 

About 1 m. to the N., and a little 
to the N. of the branch rly. to Go- 
bowen, stands Old Osicestry, other- 
wise called Caer Ogyrfan, a line 
British post, defended by a triple 
rampart of unusual height, with 
well-defined entrances to the N. and 
S. The total fortifications covered a 
space of between 40 and 50 acres, 
exclusive of the area, which is about 
16. A local tradition inclines to the 
belief that the ancient town stood 
here, and has gradually travelled 
away to its present position. There 
is another entrenchment, called 
Gagtell Brogyntyriy of a circular form 
and surrounded by a dyke, supposed 
to have been erected by one Brog- 
yntyn, a natural son of Owen Madoo, 
Prince of Powis. It is situated on 
the W. border of the park of Porking- 
ton, the beautiful seat of William R. 
Ormsby Gore, 2nd Baron Harlech, 
The heiress of the family of Laken, 
in whose possession it originally 
was, conveyed it by marriage into 
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that of Maurice, whose grand- 
daughter married John Owen. 
Their son. Sir John, was a de- 
voted Boyalist; but in a bold 
attempt to lay siege to Carnarvon, 
which was then held by the Repub- 
licans, he was worsted and taken 
prisoner. His behaviour, when on 
his trial at Windsor, was bold and 
characteristic, and he was con- 
demned by his judges to be be- 
headed — "upon which he made a 
low reverence to the court, and with 
much gravity returned them his 
humble thanks. A bystander had 
the curiosity to ask him the meaning 
of such strange behaviour, and to aU 
appearance so much out of place, 
when he replied aloud, * It is a great 
honour for a poor gentleman of Wales 
to lose his head with noble lords, for 
1 was afraid they would have hanged 
me.' But the stout knight had the 
good fortune to escape the great 
honour. Ireton proved his advocate 
in the House of Commons, and so 
successfully, that he was allowed to 
die in Heaven's good time, with his 
head upon his shoulders." — Burke. 
Oswestry is a corporate town and 
holds sessions for its own borough, 
at which a Recorder presides. It 
possesses a handsome Town-hall, a 
House of Industry outside the town, 
and a Grammar School, founded in 
Henry IV.'s time by one David Hol- 
beck. 

Bail to Chester, 21 m.; Whit- 
church and Shrewsbury, 21 ; Whit- 
tington, 2 ; Welshpool, 16 ; Llany- 
mynach, 5| ; Newtown, 30 ; Elles- 
mere, 11 m. 

Distances. — Llanrhaiadr-yn-Moch- 
nant, 14 m. ; Pistyll-Rhaiadr, 18 m. ; 
Llanfyllin, 14 m. 

Two excursions within the Shrop- 
shire border can be taken from 
Oswestry. 

a. To Llanymynach by rail, the 
main line of the Cambrian system to 
Machynlleth, Aberystwith, Llanid- 
loes, and S. Wales. 



The rly. leaves Oswestry, and 
runs due S. nearly parallel with 
Watt's Dyke, on the 1., leaving on 
the rt. the turnpike-road to Llany- 
mynach. 

2 m. Sweeny HaJUy and L 1 m. 
Aston (Mrs. Lloyd). 

3 m. Llynclys Stat, near which is 
a small lake. On 1. is the village of 
Moreton. The line is here crossed 
by a tram-road, which conveys a 
large quantity of lime from the 
mountam-limestone quarry, of Porth- 
y-waen to a wharf on the Ellesmere 
Canal. 

The abrupt hill of Llanymynach 
dn a detached portion of Denbigh- 
shire) rises with precipitous escarp- 
ment on rt., and forms a striking 
feature in the landscape. It pos- 
sesses, at Forthywaen, valuable lime- 
stone quarries, producing about 
90,000 tons annually. Copper seems 
also to have been worked here by 
the Romans, who have left traces of 
their excavations in a large cave 
or Ogo, at the end of which, in 
1761, were found several skeletons, 
together with some tools, and coins 
of the reign of Antoninus. Offa's 
Dyke is carried along the W. brow 
of the hill, which is worth as- 
cending for the sake of the beau- 
tiful view, particularly towards the 
Berwyns. 

The village of Llanymynach ib 
situated on the line of Offa's Dyke, 
and on the 1. bank of the Vymwy 
river, which here forms the boundary 
between Shropshire and Montgo- 
meryshire. From Llanymynach 
JuNC. branches are given off to 
Llan-y-blodweil (Handbook for N, 
Wales) and to Shrewsbury, 18 m., 
joining the Minsterley Rly. at Bed 
HUl Stat. (Rte. 10). 

fi. By road to Llanyblodwell. I 
m. rt. are Broomkall (Mrs. Aubrey), 
and Llanforda^ the seat of H. B. 
W. Wynn, Esq. 2 m. rt. a road, 
which soon crosses Offa's Dyke, 
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runs to Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, 
9^ m. At Trefonen, 2^, the Dyke 
falls into the road for a short dis- 
tance, and at 5 m. the Shrewsbury, 
Llanrhaiadr, and Bala road crosses 
at right angles, leaving on 1. Llany- 
mynach Hill. Follow this road 
for 1 m. to LlanyblodujeU, a pretty 
Tillage on the 1. bank of the Tanat, 
which soon afterwards joins the 
Vymwy. Its ch, was restored and 
an octagonal tower erected by the 
late Bey. John Parker, one of the 
first of Welsh archaeologists, who 
possessed an unique collection of 
drawings relative to the architecture 
and ecclesiology of the district. The 
road now enters N. Wales. (See 
Mandbook.)^ 

After quitting Gobowen, the rly. 
speedily approaches the outskirts of 
the hills which have been for many 
miles looming in the distance, and 
the country now becomes broken and 
varied. 

4 m. S. is the village of Dudlestone, 
which contains several fine seats, 
such aa Kilrhendre (Gen. Cotton), 
Pentre-heyUn (Capt. Cotton), Vud- 
leUon Hall (J. Davies, Esq.), Sodylt 
HaU (J. Hodson, Esq.), PUm Warren 
(B. Moriall, Esq.). 

19 m. rt. Belmont (T. Lovett, Esq.), 
to the E. of which runs Watt^a 
Dyke. This ancient boundary, or 
more probably a line of defence, com- 
mences, or at least is visible for the 
first time, keeping tolerably parallel 
with Offa'a Dyke, which is plainly 
visible on the high grounds in the 
parish of SeUittyn, 3 m. W. of Go- 
Dowen. Its course is marked near 
Graignant by a tower built for that 
purpose by Mr. West. Selattyn is 
the burial-place of John Hanmer, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, temp. James 
I., who left doles to the poor here. 

20 m. 1. Quinta (T. Barnes, Esq.). 
The rly. now crosses the river Ceiriog^ 
and enters Denbighshire. The banks 
of this river are historically cele- 
brated as being the theatre of a 



bloody fight between the English 
and Welsh in 1164. Dafydd, son of 
Owain Gwynedd, prince of N. Wales, 
encouraged by the successes of the 
South Welsh, made a raid upon 
Flintshire, carrying off manj pri- 
soners and cattle to the Yale of 
Clwyd, upon which Henry IL ad- 
vanced a large army as far as Os- 
westry. The Welsh retreated to 
Corwen, and were driven back to the 
Berwyn Mountains, though Henry, 
in his turn, was so harassed that he 
was obliged to decamp, and march 
back to England. The scenery of 
the Ceiriog dingle is very pic- 
turesque, and is futher enhanced by 
the engineering works by which the 
EUesmere Canal and the rly. are 
carried across. The Viadact, con- 
structed by Mr. Bobertson, the engi- 
neer of the line, has 12 arches, of 45 
feet span, and is 101 feet in length. 
The Aqwedud is the work of Telford. 
*^The rise of the canal between 
Whitchurch, EUesmere, Chirk, and 
the river Dee, is 13 ft. in the dis- 
tance of 38 miles, involving only 
two locks. In order to avoid the 
expense of constructing numerous 
locks, which would also involve 
serious delay and heavy expense in 
working the navigation, it became 
necessary to contrive means for car- 
rying the canal on the same level 
from one side of the respective val- 
leys of the Dee and the Ceiriog to 
the other ; and hence the magnificent 
aqueducts of Chirk and Pont-Cysyll- 
tau, characterised bv Phillips as 
amongst the boldest efforts of human 
invention in modem times. The 
aqueduct consists of 10 arches, of 
40 ft. span each. The level of the 
water in the canal is 65 ft. above the 
meadow, .and 70 ft. above the level 
of the river. It was a very costly 
structure — 20,898/. ; but Telford, 
like Brindley, thought it better to 
incur a considerable capital outlay 
in maintaining the unirorm level of 
the canal than to raise it and lower 
it up and down the sides of the val- 
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ley by looks at a heavy expense in 
works, and a still greater cost in 
time and water." — Smiles, Telford 
seems to have been the first who in- 
troduced spandril walls into bridges 
in this country, in place of the former 
method of cramming the spans with 
earth and rubbish, which retained 
the water, and was liable to expand, 
and burst the side- walls. In his 
aqueducts he also dispensed with 
clay puddle, open to the same objec- 
tion, and employed plates of cast 
iron, as may be seen here. From 
hence the remainder of the rly. to 
Chester, 22 m., is carried entirely 
through the counties of Denbigh and 
Flint {Handbook for N. Wales), 



ROUTE 10. 

FROM SHREWSBURY TO WELSHPOOL- 

1. By rail, 20 m. As far as Han- 
wood Stai., 5 m., the route is the 
same as that to Minsterley. Soon 
afterwards the Welshpool line di- 
verges to the rt., passing, 7} m., 
YockleUm Slat, The HaU (T. J. 
Nicholls, Esq.). 

] 1 m. WesOmry SUA. To the 1. is 
Whitton HaU (Miss Topp), and 
about 1^ m. to the S., overlooking 
the valley of the Rea, is Cans Castle, 
an old border stronghold, in which 
traces of keep and wall are still 
visible, and which Peter Corbet 
held of the Crown after the Norman 
conquest for military service. " Ex- 
posed to all the turmoil of a hos- 
tile position, here dwelt the eldest 



of two English sons of Corbet the 
Norman. On the right were the 
mountain fastnesses of Powisland, 
and on the three other sides Rogei^ 
FitzCorbet's position was imme- 
diately or remotely backed by the 
stron«;holds and manors of his own 
English vassals, or of his brother 
the Lord of Longden. Further off 
in front, looking over Minsterley, 
and across the valley of the Rea, the 
eye rested on the Forest of Stiper 
Stones, over a chace of Saxon kings, 
but appropriated, with all its rights 
as a royal forest, by the Barons of 
Cans."' Cans Castle is finely situated 
on an insulated ridge rising from 
a ravine which fronts the Stiper 
Stones. John Thynne, founder of 
Longleate, who died in 1604, mar- 
ried Jane, daughter of Sir Rowland 
Hayward, who inherited from her 
mother Jane, heiress of William 
Ty lis worth, the manors of Cans 
Castle, Stretton All, and probably 
Minsterley." — CasUes of Shrop- 
shire^ p. 65. 

14^ m. MiBMetown Stat., from 
whence to Welshpool the rly. runs 
very near 

2. The turnpike-road, which leaves 
Shrewsbury by the Welsh Bridge, 
and through the suburb of Frank- 
well. At If m. a road diverges to 
Oswestry at Shelton, where the re- 
mains of Owain Glyndwr's oak may 
be seen (Rte. 8). 

3 m. 1. OmIow HaU (J. Wingfield, 
Esq.), once the residence of Speaker 
Onslow. 

[5i m. Soon after crossing the 
Shrewsbury and Llanymynach Rly., 
a road on rt. runs to Llanrhaiadr- 
yn-Mochnant, passing, 9 m., Alber- 
bury, close to which is Loton, the 
beautiful seat of Sir Baldwin Leigh- 
ton, Bart., within the grounds of 
which are the old ruins of Alberburv 
and Wattleborough Castlf^s. Aa- 
joining Alberbury ch. are traces 
of the walls of the former, an old 
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castle of the Fitzwarines. In this 
parish are two farms called White 
^and Red Abbey, but they were 
originally portions of a priory of 
the Benedictine order of Grandmont, 
founded, between 1220 and 1230, 
by Fulke Fitzwarine. The deer- 
park extends for a considerable 
distance up the slopes of the Breid- 
den, which for the whole way 
from Shrewsbury have been most 
conspicuous features in the land- 
scape. Bausley Hill, a portion of 
the largest ridge of the Breidden 
range, is still marked by the remains 
of a camp, to the E. of the old fortress 
on the Breidden. The ch., originally 
a Saxon collegiate ch., contains monu- 
ments, hrasseSj and a memorial win- 
dow to the Leightons, also one to 
the family of Lyster, and several to 
that of Lloyd. At 11 m. the Severn is 
joined by the Vyrnwy, near which, on 
rt., is a singular conical mound called 
Belan Bank, probably used to guard 
the passage of the river, which is 
crossed by a narrow bridge, at 13 m. 
the viUage of Llandrinio, in Mont- 
gomeryshire.] 

6 m. 1. Cardeston, 7 m. rt. Bote- 
tnn Castle, the seat of H. Lyster, 
Esq. It was formerly in the hands 
of the Corbets and the Le Stranges, 
and passed bv purchase to the Lys- 
ters, one of whom, Sir Thomas Lys- 
ter, a zealous loyalist, was taken 
prisoner at Shrewsbury; but his 
wife held the castle so gallantly 
against Col. Mytton, that she suc- 
ceeded in making good terms for her 
husband. 

A little beyond Bowton is an old 
feudal residence called Watths- 
horough Castle, one of those few 
Shropshire estates which have never 
been bartered for gold, since it was 
tenanted by the Normans. The re- 
mains consist of a single low square 
Norman tower and north wing, with 
blocked Norm, semicircular windows. 
Four other towers are said to have 
existed, and to have been removed 



to furnish building materials for 
Alberbury ch. The tower was once 
higher, and has been finished ofiT 
with a low roof. It is now inhabited 
by a farmer, but was originally the 
property of the Corbets, the Mouths, 
the Burghs, and the Leightons. 

The road now begins to leave the 
pleasant flats of Shropshire, and to 
ascend the slopes of the Breidden 
Hills. 

10^ m. rt. is the village of WoolaS' 
ton, near which are a few early re- 
mains in the shape of tumuli and 
a moat. Winnington, in tliis parish, 
was the birthplace of Thomas Parr, 
commonly called Old Parr, who was 
bom in tiie reign of Edward IV., and 
died in that of Charles I., afker a life 
of 152 years. At the age of 122, he 
married a Welsh giil, and three yeitrs 
afterwards way obliged to do penance 
in the ch. of Alberbury for forgetting 
his marriage vows, and havin<:: au 
illegitimate son by a girl named Ca- 
therine Milton. He was afterwards 
sent for to London to see the king, 
who observed that he had liv^ 
longer than most men, and wished 
to know, what more he had done tha>i 
most men. Old Parr, taken aback 
by the question, could think of 
nothing better than his afGstir with 
Catherine Milton, on which the 
king reproved him, saying, "Fie! 
can you remember nothing but your 
vices?" Woolaston ia a small 
chapelry and township of Alberbury 
to the S.W. The ch., which has 
a wooden bell- turret, contains a 
brass in memory of Old Parr. 
The Breidden, the steep wooded 
sides of which tower over the 
road, are a singular group, rising 
to the height of 1199 ft., though they 
appear more, in consequence of their 
isolation. The most precipitous peak 
is that of MoeJry-golfa, neaiefit 
Welshpool, which is divided from 
the other heights by a deep ravine. 
The most northerly summit, over- 
looking the Severn, is crowned with 
Bodneifs PiUar, erected to commo- 
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morate the victory obtained by that 
Admiral over the French fleet in 
1782. At the foot of the magnificent 
wood-covered escarpment stands the 
village of Griggion, with its pic- 
turesque little red sandstone church. 
It is pretty certain that the direct 
ascent of the Romans could not have 
been possibly made from the Bhyd 
Esgyn ford or "Ferry of the As- 
cent," but was rather made by the 
Outher ford, a mile or two nearer 
Welshpool, north of the Old Mills 
farm, and in direct route for the 
Moel-y-Golfa, past Voel Coppice in 
Trewem. On the hill which rises 
behind the pillar are traces of an 
ancient fortress, as also of a con- 
siderable encampment at Oefn-y- 
Castell, behind Moel-y-golfa, which 
last peak ought to be ascended. 
The view is very charming, and 
particularly toward^ the N.W. and 
W., looking over Oswestry and the 
red hills of Llanymynach, backed 
np by the noble ranges of the 
Berwyns. To the E. the eye 
glances over the rich champaign 
flats of the Severn, with Haugh- 
mond Hill, the Hawkstone ridge, 
and the spires of Shrewsbury, in the 
distance. Southward the most pro- 
minent feature is the Long Moun- 
tain, with its monotonous outline, 
and there is a good look-out over 
the town of Welshpool on the " Red" 
or Powis Castle, with its noble and 
venerable oaks, and feudal associa- 
tions. Geologically considered, these 
mountains are interesting, as mark- 
ing a line of eruption ranging from 
S.W. to N.E. They are " a mass of 
porphyritic and amygdaloidal green- 
stone, which in its protrusion has 
oonied up included portions of slaty 
rocks, and has thrown off pebble- 
beds and Upper Silurian (of the 
Long Moun1»,in) to the S.E., and 
Lower Silurian to the N.W." — Mur- 
chison. One derivation of the appel- 
lation Breidden avails itself of this 
characteristic: making it signify 
Breith Den, the Speckled Camjpt &om 



the trap-rock. The botanist will find 
on the Breidden, the only known 
locality in Great Britain, PoteTdiUa 
rupes^m, as well as LychnisViscaria, 
Geranium sanguineum, Veronica %pi- 
cata, and Hybrida ; and 8axifra>ga 
hypnoidesj found also in other volcsr 
nic formations. 

' From hence the road descends to 
16 m. Buttington, the ch. of which 
contains a curious font, resembling 
the capital of an E. E. column, and 
a shield of arms of SuttoD, Baion 
Dudley. The parish is also Yimous 
for the defeat there, in 894, of the 
Danes under Hesten, by one of 
Alfred's generals, and for the dis- 
covery there of some 200 presumably 
Danish skulls. 

18 m. Welshpool (Hotel: Royal 
Oak; comfortable; good posting). 
{Handbook for N. Wales.) 

From Shrewsbury to Llanymjrnach 
the line branches ofl* from the 
Welshpool Rly. at 3 m. Bedhill StaJt,, 
thence running N.W. 

4 m. Hanwood Road, 

7 m. Cross Gates Stat, soon after 
which the line crosses the Severn, to 

2^ m. Shrawardine Stat. Here is 
the site of an ancient ca>sile, which 
at one time belonged to the Fitz- 
Alans, Earls of Arundel. In the 
Civil War it was garrisoned for the 
King by Col. Sir William Yaughan 
in 1644, but besieged by the Parlia- 
mentary forces, and surrendered in 
three days to Col. Hunt. It was 
then pulled down, and the stones 
carried off to repair the castle of 
Shrewsbury. Saxton's survey men- 
tions a park here, and there is an 
extensive mere near the modem 
** Castle." In Shrawardine ch. there 
is a good old stone font. 

ll{m.NesscliffStat. NesdiffRock 
is remarkable for having a cave on its 
face, said to have been the residence, 
1564, of Humphry Kynaston, sur- 
named the Wild, who was dcdared 
an outlaw, and obliged to leave his 
residence of Middle Castle, which 
even ^hen was nearly in ruins. 
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l^ m. Kinnerley Stat A little to 
the it. are the village and site of the 
old castle of Knockin, Knockin, or 
Cnuckin, in the Hundred of Os- 
westry, was the lordship of the 
L*£stronges, or Extranii, who huilt 
the town, fixed their seat there, and 
associated their name with the 
castle. In the reign of Edward lY., 
the estate and name of the L'£s- 
tranees or Stranges, passed with the 
sole heiress Joan, to George Stanley, 
son and heir to Thos. Stanley, first 
Earl of Derby. 

16 m. McLetbrook StcU, 

18 m. Llanymynaeh, 

22. ni. Uan-y-Uodwea (Rte. 9). 



ROUTE 11. 

FROM WHITTINGTON JUNCTION TO 
WHITCHURCH JUNCTION, BT EL- 
LESMERE. 

This line forms a connecting link 
between the Shrewsbury and Crewe 
and the Cambrian Rlys., and accom- 
modates a considerable agricultural 
district in Nortfi Shropshire. 

1 m. Fern HiU (T. Lovett, Esq.). 

3 m. rt. HaUtorif the ancestral seat 
of the Mytton family, one of whom, 
John Mytton, Esq., as sheri£f of the 
county, had the task of receiving 
into custody Henry Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, surrendered by the 
treachery of Humphry Banastre, his 
steward. Of Jack Mytton, the Shrop- 
shire Nimrod and madcap of two 
score years ago, the remembrance is 



probably dying out, as there was 
little in it worth preserving. It 
now belongs to E. Wright, Esq. 
There is a heronry at Hal^n. 

5 m. FrankUm Stat. The ch. (Dec.) 
was built in 1858, from design by 
Haycock. 

6 m. 1. Hardwick HaU, once the 
seat of the Eynastons ; a good house, 
built in the time and taste of Queen 
Anne. In the grounds are many 
beautiful specimens of pines and firs, 
and among them perhaps the best 
araucaria in England. One of the 
ancestors of the Kynastoiis was 
noted in the time of Charles I. for 
his translation into Latin of Chaucer's 
' Troilus and Cressida.' 

7 m. EUetmere Siai. (Inns : Bridge- 
water Arms ; Lion , a pretty town 
of some 2000 Inhab., placed on the 
W. bank of a lake of some 120 acres, 
from whence its Saxon name Aels- 
mere was derived. ThU collection 
of six meres into one sheet of water 
is highly picturesque, and its depths 
and environs are most attractive to 
the seekers of ferns end moi>ae8. 
It was originally held bv Earl 
Roger de Montgomery, and after- 
wards by the Crown, who made fre- 
quent grants of it, and amongst others 
one to Prince Dafydd, formerly men- 
tioned as executed at Shrewsbury. 
It afterwards passed into the hands of 
Lord Strange, and finally of the Eger- 
ton family. The late Ix>rd Francis 
Leveson Gower, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the last Egerton Duke 
of Bridgewater (the Canal Duke), 
took the name of Egerton and the 
title of KUesmere. Its prosperity 
depends almost entirely on its mar- 
kets for com and agricultural pro- 
duce, which are resorted to by dealers 
from Liverpool and Chester, to sup- 
ply the manufacturing districts. 
Malting is the chief business. The 
site of the Castle, of which no traces 
remain, is occupied, as at Den- 
bigh, by a bowling-green, which 
embraces a fin« view 'overlooking 
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Chester and the Brozton Hills, 
Wrexham, and the Gaergwrle 
heights, Castle Dinas Bran and the 
Berwyns, the Hill of Llanymynach, 
the Breidden, Pirn Hill, Clee Hills, 
and the Wrekin. The view is said 
to extend into 9 counties. 

The church is cruciform, with a 
square central tower, nave, chancel, 
transept, aisles, and 2 chapels. The 
N. transept and nave were restored 
by Scott in Dec. style. 

The S. or Oteley Chapel has a fine 
altar-tomb with recumbent figures 
of Sir F. Kynaston and his lady, 
1590. There is some very good 
stained glass. The E. window (by 
Evans); subject, the 4 Evangelists, 
with St. Paul as a central figure, and 
in the upper compartments the 
arms of Dafydd Prince of Wales, 
Llewelyn Prince of Wales, Sir 
Koger L'Estrange, and Lord Chan- 
cellor Egerton. Note also the very 
fine ceiling of the S. transept. The 
W. window is by Warrington, and 
is illustrative of the Christian graces. 
That in the S. transept is by Connor. 
The Lost Sheep and Prodigal Son, 
in the N. transept, by Wailes, 

At the S. end of the Mere is Oteley 
Parky the modern Elizabethan man- 
sion of S. K. Mainwaring, Esq. 
"Otley" is mentioned by Saxton 
as imparked at the beginning of 
the 14th oenty. It now contains 150 
acres, and 160 fallow deer. The 
JEUesmere Canal, one of Telford's 
great works, was considered, pre- 
viously to the construction of rail- 
ways, the grand engineering feat of 
the day. " It consists of a series of 
navigations proceeding from the Dee, 
in the Vale of Llangollen. One branch 
passes northward, near the towns of 
EUesmere, Whitchurch, Nantwich, 
and the city of Chester, to EUesmere 
Port on the Mersey; anotlier in a 
south-easterly direction, through the 
middle of Shropshire towards Shrews- 
bury on the Severn ; and a third, in 
a south-westerly direction by the town 
of Oswestry, to the Montgomery- 

[Shropshire & ChethireJ] 



shire Canal, near Llsnymynach ; its 
whole extent, including the Chester 
Canal, incorporated with it^ being 
about 112 miles. So great was the 
favour shown to the scheme at the 
first meeting held in 1790, that ap- 
plications were made for four times 
the disposable number of shares." — 
Smiles. 

Distances. — Shrewsbury, by roa^, 
16 m. ; Overton, 4. 

About 4 m. S. of EUesmere is 
Kenwick, *^ a large and important 
park very conspicuously marked in 
Saxton's Maps of 1577. This ap- 
pears to have belonged to Hagmond 
Abbey, but I have foimd no mention 
of the park till the year 1604, when 
William Penrhyn, writing on the 
27th Jan. to Hugh Nanney, ob- 
serves: 'Sr. Jevan Lloid spent at 
Kenwik parke fortye markes in 
takynge of six young Bascalls.' " — 
Shirley. Bascal deer were lean 
animals fit neither to bunt nor kill. 
10 m. Weilchhampton Stat, 
The line enters Flintshire near 
111 m. BettisfieU Stat. A little to 
the N. is Bettisfidd Park, an ancient 
house, the seat of the Right Hon. 
Baron Hanmer, containing a con- 
siderable library and many family 
portraits and pictures. Close by the 
house is one of the two divisions of 
the watershed that occur in Flint- 
shire, the water flowing southward 
to the Severn, but N.E. and westward 
to the Dee. The line here, in fact, 
traverses a small portion of Flint. A 
little to the N. of Bettisfield is Gred- 
ington, the seat of Lord Kenyon, 
containing a library collected by the 
distinguished Chief Justice, founder 
of that family, and portraits of him- 
self and of liis contemporary. Lord 
Thurlow ; and to the N. of this again 
is the village of Hanmer j mentioned 
by Camden in his * Britannia.' The 
ch. is of Tudor architecture, com- 
menced to be rebuilt in the reign of 
Henry VII., after the destruction of 
the old one in the York and Lan- 
caster wars. It was restored by Lord 
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Hanmer at his own cost, and also 
endowed with the stipend of a 
minister. It contains some painted 
windows of modem glass by Clayton 
and Belly a magnificent carved oak 
ceiling, and various monuments of 
the Eenyon and Hanmer families, 
one of whom was Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in the 18th centy. It is 
probable that Owarn Glyndwr was 
married in this place, though in the 
ch. that was afterwards burnt. His 
wife was Margaret, daughter of Sir 
David Hanmer, Ent., one of t)ie 
judges in the King*s Bench in the 
reign of Richard II., resident here in 
his day, and ancestor of the present 
owner. In front of the ch. towards 
the S., extends one of the Meres which 
give so much beauty to this part of 
the county. 

The rly. now passes through Fenn*B 
MoB8, a large tract of peaty moor^ 
land, grown up on the site of one of 
the original woods cut down by King 
Edward I. to clear the country at the 
settlement of Wales. There is a 
certain sombre beauty in this tract 
of peat, the daxk brown purplish 
hues of which contrast curiously 
with the light green foliage and 
silver stems of numerous small birch- 
trees, which enliven it in the spring 
and summer. A considerable esta- 
blishment for the manufacture of 
peat-charcoal exists upon it. Some 
was sent hence to the English 
camp in the Crimea. At the foiiher 
side of the I^ere is 

15 m. Fenn'8 Bank 8tai. 

17 m. the line crosses the border 
to 

8 m. Whttchubgh Junc. (Bte. 12). 



ROUTE 12. 

FBOM SHREWSBURY TO NANTWICHf 
BY WEM AND WHITCHURCH. 

This is an important line in the 
through route between SouHi Wales 
and the North. It very soon parts 
company with the Great Western 
Rly. and turns to the rt., running 
tolerably due N. for some distance. 

8 m., pretty close to the line on 
1., is BaUlefield Ch. (Rte. 8), and 4^ 
m. is HadnaU Stat. In the ch. (to 
rt.) is a monument to the first 
Lord Hill, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces and the hero 
of Corunna, Talavera, Waterloo, and 
many other Peninsular battles. Near 
the stat. is Hardvncke Grange, a 
seat of Lord Hill ; and 2) m. to the 
E. is the Norm. ch. of Shatobury, on 
the river Roden. The 8. door is 
circular-headed, and has a series of 
square depressions on the under 
surface of the arch. There is a 
fine Saxon font, barrel-shaped, with 
five rows of mouldings. Shawbury 
Park was the seat of Giles de 
Erdington, who hud licence from 
Henry HI. to make a saltory or 
deer-leap in it. 1 m. to the N. 
again is Moreton Corbet, an old 
ruined, castellated mansion, which 
acquired its second name, as the pos- 
session of the Corbet family, to dis- 
tinguish it from another place called 
Moreton Turet. The house was be- 

gm on a very large scale by Sir 
ichard Corbet in 1606, and pro- 
ceeded with by his brother, who ad- 
mired the Puritans, and gave great 
protection to them in their hour of 
need. But the laws becoming very 
strict against them, he coiSd no 
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longer afford them shelter, which so 
roused the anger of one of them, 
that he gave vent to a prophecy that 
Moreton Corbet should never be 
finished, but should always remain 
a ruin. This has been verified since 
1644, when the castle was garrisoned 
for the Parliament, and sustained 
great damage. The ch. is interest- 
ing, and contains an hagioscope, 
and some monuments of recumbent 
knights. The tourist may rejoin the 
rly. at Torton Stat,^ 7 m., passing 
Adon Beynaidi the beautiful seat of 
Sir V. Corbet, Bart., which lies very 
prettily on the slopes of GrrinshiU, 
a picturesque and conspicuous hill 
forming part of the Hawkstone range. 
At Clive, a villnge on the northern 
side, copper-mining has been carried 
on with some success. Close to 
Yorton is Sansaw, the residence of 
B. Gardiner, Esq., and half-way 
between Yorton and Bsuschurch Stat, 
(about 2.^ m. 1.) are the scanty re- 
mains of Middle CasUe, built by the 
Lords le Strange in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. It was once the residence 
of Humphry Rynaston, sumamed the 
Wild, who, when made an outlaw, 
betook himself for shelter to Nescliff 
Bock. The ch. contains a brass to 
one of the Pettons, 1564. 

13 m. Wem Stat. The town is 
a pleasantly situated, though dull, 
little place, dependent almost en- 
tirely on the agricultural population 
around. (Inn: Wiiite Horse) (Pop. 
7414.) The buildings are more mo- 
dem than in most Shropshire towns, 
owing to a great fire in 1677, which 
destroyed nearly the whole of it, 
at a cost of 23,000Z. Among the 
celebrities of Wem was Judge Jef- 
feries, who became the possessor of 
some property here, and was raised 
to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Wem. Wem took an active part in 
the Civil War, declaring for the Par- 
liament, and forming a sort of garri- 
son town, from whence Gen. Mytton 
and his forces issued to ravage and 



destroy. In a skirmish between Lord 
Capel on the part of the Koyalists 
and Sir William Brereton, the 
women distinguished themselves — 

" The women of Wem and a few musketeers 
Beat Lord Capel and all his cavaliers." 

There is but little to see in the place. 
The ch. possesses no interest beyond a 
lofty spire. There is a free school, 
founded in the 17th centy. by Sir T. 
Adams, a native of the town and Lord 
Mayor of London in 1645, in which 
year his house was searched in expec- 
tation of finding Charles I. in it. He 
accompanied Gen. Monk to Breda, 
as Commissioner of the City of 
London, to congratulate Charles II. 
on his restoration. In 1660 he was 
created a Baronet. He had very 
high impressions as to prerogative, 
and was therefore called " Pre- 
rogative Mayor.*' He gave up his 
mansion to endow the school, and 
also founded an Arabic Professor- 
ship, at Cambridge, in 1669. Wemi 
was also the birthplace of Wycherley, 
the dramatist, in 1640, a name still 
to be found in this district, and 
author of • The Plaine Dealer ;* and 
of John Ireland, author of ' Illustra- 
tions of Hogarth,' in 1786. 

3 m. to the W. is Loppingtcm House 
(T. Dicken, Esq.), through the 
grounds of which the river Roden 
runs. 

An omnibus runs daily from 
Wem to 4i m. Hawkstone Inn (very 
comfortable), at the entrance of the 
splendid domain of Sawkstone, the 
seat of Viscount Hill, which for 
extent, natural diversified beauty^, 
and landscape gardening, surpasses 
everything in Shropshire. The house, 
which is partly of the time of Queen 
Anne, is under the northern slope of 
the Hawkstone Hills, commanding 
a very fine view, in which a lake 
about 2 m. long is conspicuous. The 
rooms best worth visiting are the 
library, the chapel, on the ceiling of 
which is a ourious emblematical 
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painting of Time putting Error to 
flight by the i-evelation of Truth, and 
the miiseum, in which is one of the 
most extensive collection of birds in 
the kingdom. From tl^e rocky and 
broken character of the ground, great 
scope has been given for tunnels, 
sudden surprises, waterfalls, and 
other pretty conceits. Amongst the at- 
tractions are Red Ccu^Ze,a few ruined 
walls occupying a precipitous knoll, 
the menagerie, and the obelisk, which 
overlooks the greater portion of North 
Shropshire, and was erected in 
memory of Sir Rowland Hill, the 
first Protestant Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. To say nothing of its legends, 
Bedcastle (so called from the colour 
Qf its stone) was probably a fortified 
mound prior to Henry III.'s licence 
to Henry Lord Audley to build a 
castle there. It remained witji the 
Audleys, one of whom was a hero 
of Poictiers, till after the reign of 
Henry YIU. A Rowland Hill of 
Hawkestone was impi it»oned here for 
his loyalty, by the Parliamentarians 
in the Civil War ; and Sir Rowland 
Hill bought all the demesnes in 3 
portions in 1737-56. Amongst the 
more remarkable of the ruins are 
the so-called " Giant's Well,'' which 
with a connecting passage, and the 
adjacent tower to the height of 
40 ft., are hewn out of the solid 
rock; a tower on the left of the 
southern entnince ; indications of a 
fosse in supplement of the natural 
barriers ot the position; and the 
keep, on the E. side of the rock. 
An imitation arch or gateway dis- 
figures the general tout ensemble. 
About a mile to the S. is an earth- 
work known as Bury Walls. Of 
it Camden says, *^Here is a spot 
of ground where a small city once 
' sto^, the very ruins of which are 
almost extinct ; but the Roman coyns 
that are found there, with such 
bricks as the^ used in building, are 
evidence of its antiquity and foun- 
ders. The people alfirm it to have 
been very famous iu King Arthur's 



days." The Bury Walls (the Bnrgli) 
enclose 20 acres with a triple en- 
trenchment; and Roman remains 
and relics, bricks, earthenware, spurs, 
and incised stones, supposed to be 
*^ milliaria," attest Roman occupa- 
tion. The park is 1200 acres in ex- 
tent, and contains 500 black fallow 
deer and 30 Barbary deer. It is 
said to have been disparked about 
1770 and restored m 1830. 

Few families have given to the 
service of their country so many men 
of note as the family of Hill ; for, in 
addition to the Commander-in-Ohief, 
his brother, Sir Noel Hill (died 
1832), rose to high rank in the army. 
Sir Richard Hill, an ancestor, and 
M.P. for Salop in 1733, was a famous 
controversialist, and his language 
was so scriptural and quaint that he 
was called the Scriptural Eilligrew. 
His younger brother again, Row- 
land Hill, was the famous preacher, 
of whom there are so many pulpit 
anecdotes. If the visitor to Hawk- 
stone does not wish to return to Wem, 
he can leave the park by the E. 
lodge and proceed to Hodnet Stat., 
2 m., on the Market Drayton line 
(Rte. 7). An excellent account of 
Hawkestone and the Hills is given 
in Lord Teignmouth's ' Reminis- 
cences of Past Years,' o. v. voL i. 
(published by D. Douglas, Edin- 
burgh. 1878). 

Quitting Wem Stat., the line runs 
northward, leaving the villages of 
Edstosfon (the ch. of which has a 
noble Norm, doorway) and WkixaU to 
the 1. and Frees to the rt. Frees Ch. 
stands on a knoll of Lias formation. 
Jas Fleetwood, Bishop of Worcester, 
was vicar here in 1638. The Vicarage 
(Ven. Archdeacon Allen). Frees 
HdU (Col. Hill . Near Prees is Sand- 
ford (T. H. Sandford, Esq.), the 
manor of which was granted to 
Thomas Sandford by William the 
Conqueror, to be held by the mili- 
tary tenure of supplying one horse- 
man for the defence of Montgomery 
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Bridge. Fuller remarks about Ni- 
cholfui Sandford, sheriff of Shrop- 
shire, temp. Richard II., ** The an- 
cient name is stiU extant, at the 
same place in this county, in a 
worshipful equipage. Wdlfare a 
clear token thereof : for in the list 
of such as compounded for their re- 
puted delinquency in our late civil 
wars, I find Francis Sandford, Esq., 
paying 459^. for his composition." 
Leiand also says, ** Sandford dwell- 
eth at Sandforde, wher is only his 
place, and a parke three miles 
south from Whitechurch." An occa- 
sional yiew on L is offered of the 
Peckforton and Broxton Hills in 
Cheshire. 



19 m. Whttchubch Jtjko. with 
the Ellesmere and Aberyst¥rith line 
(Cambrian system). The town (Pop. 
7910) (IniM; Swan, Victoria^ is a 
thriving, busy country place, tne me- 
tropolis of a considerable agricultural 
district, and possessing the usual in- 
stitutionB. There is little worth see- 
ing but the ch, of 8t. AUemondj which, 
although of heavy Bomanesque archi- 
tecture outside, and characteristic 
of the date of its restoration, after 
having &llen in Q. Anne's reign in 
1711, was rebuilt in the Grecian 
style in 1722, and contains a fine 
and lofty pinnacled tower, an apse, 
some good stained glass, and inte- 
resting monuments to members of 
the Talbot family, Earls of Shrews- 
bury. Here lies John the first 
Earl, a Marshal of the Bealm of 
France, killed at the battle of Bor- 
deaux, 1453. '* who was so renowned 
in France tnat no man in that king- 
dom dared to encounter him in single 
combat." His effigy, in a canopied 
tomb on the S. of th^ chancel, repre- 
sents him in full armour, with the 
mantle of the Order of the Garter, 
and his feet resting on a hound or 
talbot 'HiB bones were removed 
from France, and interred in the 
old ch. here. At the rebuilding, the 
urn containing his heart, embalmed, 



was discovered. There is another, 
to John Tulbot, S.T.P., Rector oi* 
the parish and founder of the Gram- 
mar School (date 1550). These 
moDuments have been recently re- 
stored ; the foi-mer by the Counters 
Brownlow, a descendant ; the latt^^r 
by the prcACut alumni of the si-hool, 
in grateful memory of its founder. 

Whitchurch retains none of those 
antiquities from which it derived 
its name of Album Monasterium or 
Blanc Minster; nor of its ancient 
c«kstle, ruins of which were visible 
as late as 1760. The Grammar 
School has been restored from Eliza- 
bethan designs. Amongst the natives 
of the town were Dr. Bernard, the 
biographer of Abp. Usher, and Abra- 
ham Wheelock, a celebrated linguist. 

Distanees, — ^Malpas, 5^ m. ; Com- 
bermere Abbey, 4J; Wrenbury, 5; 
Nantwich, 9 ; Shrewsbury, 19 ; Klles- 



mere, 11 m. 



Passing on rt. two meres close to 

the rly., named Blake and Oss mere 

respectively, the traveller enters 

Cheshire. At Blakemere was once a 

park, mentioned by Leiand. " From 

Whitechuroh a nule and a half I 

cam by the pale of the large parke 

of Blackmer, longying to the Erie 

of Shrewsbiri, wherein is a very fair 

place or logo. The parke hath both 

red deere and falow. In the parke 

(as I herd say) be iii fairo poles of 

the wich I saw by the pale the 

largest caullid Blakein, whereof the 

parke is named." There was another 

park at IgUfiM^ 3 or 4 m. S.E. of 

Whitchurch, where "Syr Bichard 

Manoring. chefe of that name, 

dwellith, naving a parke and plenty 

of woode about him." For remainder 

of route to Nantwich and Crewe, 

see Cedbshire (Bte. 13). 
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KOUTE 13. 

FR03I WHITCHURCH TO STOCKPORT, 
BY NA^TWICH, CREWE, AND 
ALOERLEY. 

Soon after leavinp^ WHircHTROH 
Juno. (Rte. 12), and passing the 
lakelets of Blakemere and Ossmere. 
both good localities for wild fowl, 
the rly. crosses the boundary be- 
tween Shropshire and Cheshire, leav- 
ing on 1. Marhury HaUy very prettily 
situated, overlooking the mere and 
village of the same njime. To the 
rt. is Combermere Abbey, to visit 
wliich the traveller will have to 
retrace Lis steps from 

5 m. Wrenbury Stat {Inn : Sala- 
manca, clean and quiet). The ch, 
has nave, side aisles, with clerestory, 
and chancel. It contains an oak 
roof, and some monuments by Bacon 
to the Cottons of Combermere, Mrs. 
Starkey of Wrenbury Hall, and to 
Mrs. Jenniuffs, 1808. 

BaddiUy Hall, a little to the N.. is 
a timber-and-plaster farmhouse, for 
many centuries the seat of the Mal- 
bons. It is about 

2 m. to Combermere Abbey, the 
beautiful seat of Viscount Comber- 
mere, situated in the midst of very 
charming woods, and overlooking 
the mere of tlie same name. This 
is one of the most picturesque of the 
Cheshire meres, an irregular sheet 
of water, covering some 130 acres, 
and of great depth. 

Leiand mentions a circnmstance 
respecting the subsidence of ground 
here, which almost looks like an at- 
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tempt to explain the formation of the 
lake: *^A mile from Combermere 
Abbey, in time of mind, sank a pease 
of a hill, having trees on hit, and after 
in that pitte sprang salt water, and 
the abbate ther began to make salt ; 
but the men of the wichis componid 
with the abbay that ther should be 
no salt made. The pitte yet hath 
salte water, but much filthe is fanllen 
into it." The "wich" mentioned 
here probably applies to the neigh- 
bouring town of Nantwioh, the ch. 
of which belonged to the monastery 
of Combermere. Of this monastery, 
founded in the 12th centy. by Hugh 
de Malbanc for Cistercian monks, no 
trace is left, but the present Gothic 
mansion is built on the site, and the 
library is believed to have been the 
refectory. It contains some interest- 
ing wood-carving, and the heraldic 
history of the family of Cotton, em- 
blazoned on the walls and ceiling. 
In the armoury is a collection of 
weapons and trophies brought from 
India by Sir Stapleton Cotton, Ist 
Viscount Combermere (died 1865). 
The family of Cotton has been 
settled here for several genera- 
tions, one of its earliest members, 
George Cotton, having been de- 
scribed in King's 'Vale Royal* as 
"a man of singular accompt for 
wisdom, integrity, godlinesse, gentle* 
nesse, facility, and all generous di»> 
positions." At the Dissolution, the 
abbey was given to George Cotton, 
and the family received its first 
honours from Charles II., who created 
Sir Robert Cotton a baronet. Tbfi 
peerage wns granted in 1826 to the 
late Viscount, Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
as a mark of acknowledgment for 
his services in India and the Pen- 
insula. He jf9iA the friend and 
brother in arms of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who frequently stayed here, 
and planted with his own handa 
an oak, which still thrives under 
his name. 

Strangers are allowed access to 
the grounds of Combermere on appU- 
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cation to the agent; and fishing is 
permitted in the Mere on Tuesdays. 
Tickets, at U, a party, are to be 
obtained at the inn at Wrenbury; 
biit three days' notice is required. 

Immediately on leaving Wrenbury 
the line crosses the Weaver in a very 
early part of its course, and runs 
through a flat though pleasant dairy 
farming district— passing 1. DorfM 
HaUy the seat of Wilbraham ToUe- 
mache, Esq. The estate had been 
in the possession of the Wilbrahams 
since the time of Elizabeth, but it was 
sold to the Tomkinson £amily in 1754. 
The house, which is approached from 
the high road by an avenue, is an 
interesting Elizabethan brick build- 
ing of bays and gables ; the drawing- 
room possesses a line carved ceiling 
and chimney-piece. In the Civil 
War Dorfold was besieged twice, 
once in 1643 by Lord Capel, who 
held possession for one night only, 
and a little later on by Lord Byron. 
On rt. is Sheiobridge Hall. 

9 m. Nantwich Junc. with the 
Great Western Ely. from Wellington 
and Wolverhampton (Rte. 7). The 
traveller is now on the borders of 
the land of the ** wiches," that give 
to the county of Cheshire those 
special features and characteristics 
derived from the salt supplies which 
are so bountifully yielded by Nature 
i'rom the Triassic or New Eed sand- 
stone strata. Drayton thus speaks of 
them : — 

I'he Nant Wyche and the North — whose 

either br>nie well 
For store and sorts of salts, maketh Weever 

to excel" 

The town of NantwMh (Inns: 
Lamb; Crown) (Pop. 53,750), al- 
though formerly it produced more 
salt than all the Cheshire springs 
put together, now yields not an 
ounce, the site of the lust brine- 
pit being occupied by the Town- 
hall. In Camden's time salt was 
the principal support of the town. 
'* Nantwich, the tirat that is visited 



by the Wever, is called by the Welsh 
Hellath Wen, that is, White-salt- 
wich, because the whitest salt is 
made here; by the Latins, Yicus 
Malbanus, probably from William 
called Malbedeng and Malbanc, who 
had it given him upon the Norman 
conquest. There is but one salt 
pit (.they call it the Brine pit), 
distant about 14 ft. from the river. 
From this Brine pit they convey salt 
water by wooden troughs into the 
houses adjoining, where there stand 
ready little ban-els fixed in the 
ground, which they fill with that 
water; and at the notice of a bell, 
they presently make a fire under 
their leads, whereof they have six 
in every house for boiling the water. 
These are attended by certain 
women called Wallers, who with 
little wooden rakes draw the salt 
out of the bottom of them, and put 
it in baskets, out of which the 
liquor runs, but the salt remains and 
settles." 

The idea of sanctity attached by 
the Germans to mlU springs obtained 
here. On Ascension Day the old 
inhabitants sang a hymn of thanks- 
giving for the blessing of the Brine. 
A very ancient pit, called the Old 
Brine, was in the last century decked 
with boughs, flowers, and garlands 
on this festival. 

A few houses still bear the date 
of the 16th centy., but " The Lamb," 
which was a characteristic old tim- 
bered house, has been rebuilt of 
modern brick; and the stuccoed 
front of the Ci-own Hotel hides all 
the remnants of antiquity to be 
found in its panelled rooms. At 
the extremity of Hospital Street 
stands " Church's Mansion," a quaint 
timber-work edifice, said to have 
been a restoration in Q. Elizabetli's 
day. It has good oak-panelled rooms, 
and ceilings and cornices of plaster, 
and bears the legend:— *'Richarde 
Churche and Margerite his wyfe, Mai 
nil. Thomas Cleese made tiiis work, 
Anno Dni. MCCCCCLXXVni. In 
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the 18th year of our noble Queen 
Elezebeth.' 

In the square, at a house belong- 
ing to Mr. Lovattt draper, are two 
or three finely panelled and ceiled 
rooms of much interest, though the 
date is not preserved. 

Nantwioh, although a good deal 
modernised and improyed, still con- 
tains narrow streets and Elizabethan 
timber houses, which give it a parti- 
cularly quaint and old-fashioned air. 
The principal object of interest is 
the churcliy a very fine red sandstone 
cruciform building of the 14th centy., 
with an octagonal embattled tower, 
nave, side aisles, transept, and 
chancel. The choir is vaulted with 
stone, and contains some stalls of 
carved oak, said to have been brought 
from Vale Royal Abbey ; also a fine 
Perp. E. window. At the last resto- 
ration, sucti monuments as were pre- 
served were relegated to the vestry, 
where are some to the Wilbrahams 
and the Maistersons. The altar- 
tomb, supposed to be Sir John Cra- 
dock, and a paintino^ of an old 
woman in a ruff, praying, are gone. 
The ch. is again under the archi- 
tect's hands. 

In Hospital Street stood the Hos- 
pital of St. Nicholas, and there are 
still the almshouses founded by Sir 
Edmund Wright in 1638. At the 
end of the Welsh Row are others, 
founded by a Wilbraham, 1613 ; and 
in Beam Street, those erect(id by 
John Crewe, 17b7. The Free School 
in the churchyard was the ancient 
hall of the Guild of Nantwich. The 
only fortress mentioned in Domes- 
day as existina^ in this hundred 
was probably, according to Ormerod, 
built for the protection of the Earl 
of Mercians mansion in the neighbour- 
ing village of Acton. It was this 
that induced the inhabitants to make 
a stand against the Roman army in 
its advance upon Chester. Of this 
castle of Wycn Malbanke, there is 
not the slightest trace. Nantwich 
was the birthplace of Thomas Harri- 



son, the regicide, John Gerarde, 
the herbalist (1545), and Geoffrey 
Whitney, an Elizabethan poet, 
and author of the * Choice of £m- 
blemes.' 

Amongst the modern institutions 
are a middle-class grammar school, 
built and endowed by Mr. Wilbra^ 
ham in 1858, and a townhall, opened 
in 1868. Tlie annals of the town 
record its severe sufferings by fire, 
which has twice nearly consumed it 
— in 1458 and 1583, when the esti- 
mated damage was 30,000{., and a 
collection was ordered by Q. Eliza- 
beth: and also by plague, which 
in 1604 carried off more than 500 
people. In 1642 Nantwich made 
a show of resistance against the 
Royal authority, when Lord Grandi- 
son was sent against it, and soon 
caused the defensive works to be 
pulled down. Two years later, 
the neighbourhood was occupied by 
Lord Byron for the King, against 
whom Sir Thomas Fairfax and Sir 
William Brereton advanced. The 
Irish troops, who formed the greater 
part of the garrison, underestunated 
the strength of the parliamentary 
forces. ** This made them keep i^eir 
posts too long ; and when they found 
it necessary to draw off, a little river, 
which divided their forces, on a 
sudden thaw, so much swelled above 
its banks that the Lord Byron, with 
the greatest part of the horse and 
the foot, which lay on one side of the 
town, were severed from the rest, 
and compelled to march four or five 
miles before he could join with the 
others, before which time the other 
part, being charged by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax on the one side, and from 
the town on the other, were broken, 
and all the chief officers forced to 
retire to Acton Church, where they 
were caught as in a trap; and the 
horse, by reason of the deep ways with 
the sudden thaw, and the narrow lanes 
and great hedges, not being able 
to relieve them, were oompeUed to 
yield themselves prisoners to ^ose. 
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whom they so much despised two 
houn before. There were takoD, 
betddes, all the chief and ooasider- 
able oDicers of foot, some 1800 com- 
mon soldiers, and all their cannons 
and carriages, the Lord Byron and 
his horse, and the rest of the foot, 
retiring to Chester." — Clarendon. 
The portrait of this Lord Byron, 
who is the poet's ancestor, is at 
Tabley. Byron is always quoting 
his ancestors who fought at Marston 
Jdoor, and this Sir John Byron mar- 
ried a sister of Sir P. Leicester's wife, 
and daughter of Lord Gerard. Her 
portrait (by Lely) is among the 
Hampton Court beauties. 

Adon Ch,j 11 m. on the Chester 
road, has a nave and aisles, chancel, 
tower, and chapel, belonging to 
the Halls of Dorfold and Woodliey. 
In the interior is a monument to 
Sir Richard Wilbraham (habited in 
plate armour) and his wife Eliza- 
beth ; also one to Sir William Main- 
waring of Peover, under a Gothic 
canopy, on which are heads of 
ecclesiastics. In the S. wall is a 
piscina. 

In the neighbourhood of Nant- 
wich are Dorfold HaU i, Wilbraham 
ToUemache, Esq.), PooU Hall (W. 
H. Hornby, Esq.), Bookery (Baron 
Schroederj, Reesheath Hall (H. B. 
Tomkiiison, Esq.), and Shewbridge 
HaU (W. Forster, Esq.). 

IkUlvoays from Nantwich to Whit- 
church, 9 m. ; Shrewsbury, 28 m. ; 
Crewe, 4 m. ; Market Drayton, 12 m. ; 
Wellington, 29 m. 

Distaneeg, to Middlewich, 10 m.; 
Northwich, 16 m. 

11 m. WUtadon &Uit. During the 
Beformation, a family named Min- 
shull lived atWistaston,oneof whom, 
Elizabeth Minshull, became Milton's 
third wife. 

The rly. joins the main line from 
London to the ISorth at 

13 m. Crews Junc. {Hotel : Cjrewe 



Arms, adjoining the station ; com- 
fortable and moderate). Crewe, is 
one of those extraordinary instances 
of a town of completely modem 
growth, brought to life and fos- 
tered entirely by the railway system. 
"Within the memory of many it 
was an estate called 'Oak Farm,' 
bought by a Nantwich attorney for 
352. an acre, and subsequently sold 
by him, when the land was wanted 
for railway purposes, at the pro- 
fitable rate of 5002. an acre. When 
Mr. Locke traced the line of the 
Grand Junction, it passed through 
Oak Farm, and by an Act of Parlia- 
ment the proprietor was paid for all 
land encroached on and used. For- 
tune's frolic continued to enrich him. 
The people of Chester would have a 
short cut to London, and their line 
came out at Crewe exactly across 
Oak Farm, whilst the Manchester 
men, equally impatient of delay, took 
another short cut in another direc- 
tion, and their line also came out 
at Oak Farm. The result every 
railway traveller northward must 
have seen, as there are now no less 
than six great lines radiating from 
it." Indeed, the very name of the 
station owes itself to railway brevity, 
for the proper name of. the parish is 
Church Coppenhall, but it was felt 
that it would be such a serious 
loss of time for a porter to shout 
out this long woid that Crewe, 
the name of Lord Crewe's domain 
adjoining, was substituted. The 
town itself, with its population of 
17,810, is entirely made up of arti- 
sans and officials connected with the 
London and North-Westem Bly., 
who possess here not only one of 
the largest junctions in the world, 
but an enormous establishment 
for making everything used on the 
railway. The interest of the visitor 
will altogether centre on the station 
and the railway works. To visit the 
latter, a letter had better be ad- 
dressed to the Chief Superintendent 
Hhe day before, explaining the object 
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of the visitor, who, if permission be 
granted, will be required to enter 
his name in a book, and will then 
be accompanied round the works by 
an official, who will explain as much 
as may be considered desirable. The 
station is now a very fine one, having 
been very much enlarged and almost 
rebuilt in 1867. The platform is 
half a mile in length, and contains 
subsidiary platforms for the branch 
lines to tlie Potteries and Shrews- 
bury. Ti J e refreshment and waiting- 
rooms are comfortable and con- 
venient, and all the offices and 
arrangements for the traffic are as 
perfect as can be desired, and as are 
requisite for a station which, with 
passengers and goods, has 500 trains 
a day passing through it. From the 
main line between London and Car- 
lisle are branches to Manchester, 
Chester for Holyhead, Derby and 
the Potteries, and Shrewsbury, so 
what with arrivals and departures 
there is very little repose indeed at 
Crewe station. The most striking and 
characteristic part of the day is from 
12 to 2 P.M., during which time the 
fast Northern trains arrive, and are 
broken up into their several divisions, 
while the passengers dive into the 
refreshment rooms like rabbits into a 
warren. 

• The factory district of Crewe lies 
altogether to the N. of the station, 
and the visitor should be exceedingly 
careful to follow close to his guide's 
footsteps, and never by any chance 
to cross a rail without looking up 
and down it to notice whether any 
engine may be coming along. Should 
he get confused with the number of 
parallel rails, and be uncertain liow 
far he can cross in safety, the wisest 
plan, as a rule, is to stand quiet, the 
chances otherwise being in favour 
of his getting knocked down and 
run over. The first object that at- 
tracts attention is the Engine shtd, 
a vast multangular building con- 
taining 32 lines of rails, each line 
having room for 5 engines, so that, 



when full, 160 engines may repose 
after their labours. 

Further on are the locomotive fac- 
tories where the company manufacture 
every engine that they use ; and some 
idea may be formed of the number 
always in progress, when it is known 
that for the last 20 years a new 
engine and tender have been turned 
out complete every week, at an 
average value of 20002. each. 

Here may be seen locomotives in 
every possible stage of progress, 
from detached chimneys, the skins 
(so to speak) and the ribs of boilers, 
and all the various parts and appli- 
ances scattered about, to the bran 
new and conscious-looking engine 
that, bright with paint and brass, 
is ready to commence its journey on 
the morrow. In another department 
is a hospital for decayed and damaged 
engines, in which skilful surgeons 
carry their art of conservative sur- 
gery to the utmost, and by putting in 
a patoh here, and cutting out a piece 
there, the invalid is made fit for duty 
again, although in consideration <^ 
its accident, it is no longer appointed 
to express and rapid work, but is de- 
legated to the quiet of some short 
country branch where speed is of leas 
consequence, and where a little extra 
puffiug and wheezing will pass un- 
noticed. 

The whole of the establishment is 
accompanied by such a tremendous 
clans of hammers, particularly in 
the boiler department, that talking 
is quite out of the question. The 
main features of the engine factory 
are similar to those which are to be 
seen at every large establishment, 
and therefore need not be specially 
described; but there are some por- 
tions of the machinery which are 
particularly interesting, such as the 
planing and slotting machines, Whit- 
worth's reversing machine, the steam 
hammer, and an ingenious tyre 
stretohing machine, the two latter 
being the invention of Mr. Ramsbot- 
tom« the chief engineer who preddea 
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over the whole fiictory. Bound 
and about the shops are laid very 
narrow rails for the accommodation 
of three miniature engines* Pet, 
Tiney, and Topsy, which, although 
looking more adapted in size for a 
drawing-room ornament, are very 
useful in bringing the necessary sup- 
plies to the workmen. The stores are 
on a very large scale, and contain 
every conceivable thing that is in 
daily use throughout the establish- 
ment* including large jars of an oil 
of fabulous virtues, which is open 
to the public need, and is instantly 
applied to every cut, bruise, or other 
•miaor accident in the works, which 
may not be of sufficient importance 
to demand the doctor's immediate 
services. 

The Sted Works are about 1 m. 
further on, and are perhaps the most 
interesting part of the whole. Steel 
ingots are made here by Bessemer's 
process, and it is one of the most beau- 
tiful sights in the world to see the 
blast put ou to the huge converter. 
After a blow of 18 minutes, the spie- 
geleisen is added, and the whole fiery 
mass is then decanted out of the 
converter into the mould— a magni- 
ficent exhibition of fireworks and 
white heat. Attached to ttiese works 
is an important arrangement of 
Siemens' gas-generating furnaces, in 
which the profesdional visitor will be 
much interested ,* and in the rolling- 
mill are some very clever reversing 
rollers. 

Probably nothing gives the visitor 
such a good idea of the vast require- 
ments of a large rly., as a visit to 
Crewe; the proidigious capital that 
is simk there, the order and regu- 
larity with which every operation 
is conducted — and the skill and in- 
genuity with which machinery is 
brought to bear upon the very small- 
est portion of the details, are all 
tilings to be remembered and won- 
dered at. 

The town, although containing 



nothing but what is of yesterday's 
date, is well built and adapted for 
its class of residents. There are a 
handsome ch., schools, baths, and all 
the usual organisation of a place 
built from settled design and with 
one purpose. 

The country round Crewe is very 
fiat and uninteresting, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Crewe 
HcUlf the seat of Lord Crewe, the 
entrance to which is no great distance 
from the stat. 

A fine avenue leads to the house, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1866, 
although it has risen again from 
its ashes, under the hands of Ed* 
ward Barry, The Crewes were settled 
here in the beginning of the 12th 
centy., but the elder branch of the 
family becoming extinct, the estate 
passed by marriage into the suoces*- 
sive families of PraerandFoulshurst, 
the latter an esquire of Lord Audley, 
who was conspicuous for his gallantry 
at Poictiers. Sir Christopher Hatton 
then became possessor, and it after- 
wards reverted to the original owners 
in the person of Sir Bandulph Crewe, 
Lord Chief Justice in the reign of 
James I. ( 1 625-6). He, however, was 
dismissed from his office by Charles L 
for giving his opinion against the 
legality of loans without the con- 
sent of Parliament. After his death 
the male line again failed ; and the 
Offleys, who had acquired the estate 
by marriage, and in whose line it has 
since remained, took the name of 
Crewe. Sir Bandulph died in 1645, 
aged 87, and was buried in the 
ch.-yd. of Barthomley Ch., Cheshire. 

The original house was built by 
Inigo Jones, in the time of Sir Ban- 
dulph Crewe, and possessed all the 
peculiarities of that age and architect. 
During the Civil War it underwent 
some damage by being garrisoned by 
the Parliamentary troops, but they 
were obliged to yield to Lord Byron, 
who, in his turn, was ejected and 
compelled to return to Nantwich. 
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The restoration has been well carried 
out according to the original design, 
from an oil-painting in Lord Crewe's 
possession, and it is now again, as it 
was before, one of the finest of our 
Jacobean or later Elizabethan man- 
sions. It was built circ. 1636, half 
a century after Longleat, than which 
though smaller it has a more English 
feeling. The hall is of oak with a 
hammerbeam roof, and lighted by 
stained glass {Clatficn and BeU) with 
heraldic devices of the Crewe fiiunily. 
The upper part of the hall is marked 
by the oriel and da'is, and at the 
lower end is an elaborate screen of 
carved oak. Connected with this 
screen is the buttery-hatch, com- 
municating with the offices, and it is 
surmised, from openings in the upper 
part of the screen, that above this pas- 
sage was the Minstrels' Gallery, com- 
manding the haU. The Carved Par- 
lour — ^a very interesting room — has 
an elaborate wall-framing with bas- 
reliefis, and a fine alabaster chimney- 
piece. The picture gallery mantel- 
Siece is decorated with marble 
usts (by Weekes) of Bishop Crewe 
and Sir Bandolph Crewe. The 
mantelpiece in the drawing-room 
has a bas-reUef from the ' Tempest ' 
by Armetead, The library has 
bas-reliefs of scenes from English 
poets and oak statuettes of Eliza- 
bethan celebrities. The whole of 
the N. side of the first floor is occu- 
pied .by the usual long gallery, a 
charming room, well adapted for 
reception or for exercise. The chapel 
on tne ground floor is decorated wi& 
stained glass by Clayton and BeU, 
and colouring by Crcuse, The aroh 
at the E. end is of marble and 
alabaster, and the reredos is carved 
with heads of prophets by PhUip. 
The architectural beauty as well as 
convenience of the staircase at Crewe 
is recognised by all arohitects. It is 
of highly-worked and carved oak — a 
newel staircase built round a central 
well-hole. It occupies little space 
from wall to wall, being but 24 ft 



square, while the height of the story 
is but 20 ft. The grounds are charm- 
ingly laid out, and are ornamented 
by a considerable lake. Thev were 
modernised some years ago ay the 
elder Nesfield. 

In the village of Hadington (nearly 
3 m. on the road to Sandbach) Is the 
moated site of the old mansion of 
the Yemons, which was a parallelo- 

fram in shape. Their later resi- 
ence is now a farmhouse, partly of 
brick and partly of timber. Coppen- 
haU Ch,y of the date of Elizabeth, 
has its side aisles separated from the 
nave by wooden pillars. In Ormo- 
rod's time, ** the floor was the bare 
clay, on which, for the convenience 
of kneeling, were placed circular 
lumps of wood chained to the seats." 
BVom Crewe to Manchester the 
country becomes a little more diver- 
sified, as soon as the river Wheelock 
is crossed, near 

4 m. Sandbach Junc. (Rte. 21), 
from whence the traveller can pro- 
ceed to Northwich, the Salt Districts, 
and Mid-Cheshire generally. The 
little town of Sandbach {Inn : Wheat- 
sheaf) (Pop. 14,219) is prettily situ- 
ated on rather high ground, overlook- 
ing the Wheeled, and on the high 
road between the Potteries and the ealt 
country. In 1651 it was remarkable 
for a skirmish between the townsmen 
and Lesley's horse, in their flight from 
the battle of Woroester. The attack 
took place in a space to the N.W. 
of the ch., still called the Scotdi 
Commons. A curious account of this 
affair was given in the 'Mcrcuriua 
Politicus' (No. 66), dated from New- 
castle-under-Lyne, Sept. 6 : — ^•*They 
so managed the business that, when 
the Scots offered to fire, they ran into 
their houses; and, as soon as that 
party was past which had the pistols 
and powder, they fell upon the re- 
mainder of the Izoops, and continued 
pealing and billing them, during the 
passage of all their horse." 
The Grammar School, which was 
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erected in 1849-50, is a splendid 
building on the Wheelook Boad, 
with residenoe for the master, and 
an endowment of 2002. per annmu. 
The scholars also pay a capitation 
fee of 10«. per quarter each. 

The e^tire^ is a fine old building 
with a tower, nave, chancel, side 
aisles, and 2 chapels ; one of which 
belongs to the manor of Wheelock, 
and the other to Bradwall Hall. 
The nave is somewhat narrow in 
proportion to its height, and has a 
fine carved oak roof, dated 1661. 
The font 1 1667) is ornamented with 
acanthus-leaves, and has the follow- 
ing Greek inscription, which may be 
r^id both ways : — 

Nli'ON ANOMHMA. MH MONAN 0%IN 

In the interior are monuments to 
the family of Powys of Wheelock. 

The old Hall, now an inn, is a 
large timber-and-plast4 r building, 
wiUi bay windows. It wns built in 
the 15th centy., restored in 1656. 
It occupies the site of the ancient 
residence of the Crew« family. 

The chief interest of the town, 
however, is in its two OoMec, sup- 
posed to be of early Saxon date, and 
the equals of which, for size and 
beauty of sculpture, are only to 
be found in Ireland or Scotland. 
They are in the market-plac«, on a 
platform of 2 slabs, at each angle 
of which are stone posts, with 
carvings of rude figures. On the £. 
side of the Great Oroaa is (1) a circle 
containing 3 figures, to one of which 
the others appear to be paying obei- 
sance. Above this (2) are 3 otlier 
figures, tlie centre one carrying an 
infunt ; on 1. is a figure with a palm- 
branch, and a duveover its head ; on 
rt. is a figure with a book in its hand. 
Above again (3) is our Saviour in a 
muuger, and an angel hovering over 
him. The low<-r part of the W. side 
is filled with ( 1 ; dragons with curi- 
ously interlaced wingn. To this 
succeeds ( 2 ) a mutilated winged 
figure, ana above {3) u winged and 



sitting figure, supposed to denote the 
appearance of Gabriel to Zaoharias. 
(4) The Saviour bearing the Cross. 
^5) The Saviour drawn by a figure 
holding a rope. The S. side is prin» 
cipally ornamented with foliage. The 
N. side had apparently 11 figures, 
supposed to be Apostles ; one, a fish 
witn cloven tongue, is supposed to be 
the Spirit. 

The smaller cross is ornamented in 
a similar manner. 

From the frequencyof the represen- 
tation of our Saviour, a tradition 
exists that the crosses were erected to 
commemorate the return of Penda 
from Northumberland, on his mii^ 
sionary errand through the country. 
Previous to their final re-erection 
here, through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Ormerod, the historian of 
Cheshire, they had imdergone great 
mutations — having been successively 
moved by Sir Jolm Crewe to Utkin- 
ton, afterwards to Tarporley, and 
then to Oulton Park. 

A little to the S. of the town is 
Jbheyfif^ldy the seat of E. Ashton, 
Esq., and property of B. Heath, 
Esq., M.P. ; and beyond it is the 
village of Wheeljfxky where there are 
saltworks. The old residence of ttie 
Bradwall family is supposed to have 
occupied a moated spot between the 
town and the stat. Bather more 
than a mile S.W. of Sandbach is the 
ecclesiastical district of Elworth, with 
a pretty little Aiiglo-Gnthic ch., dedi- 
cated to St. Peter. Sandbach Stat; 
is situated here, and a large village 
has grown up round it. About a 
mile N.E. of Sandbach is St. John's 
Ch., Sandbach Heath, a very hand- 
some E. E. building, consisting of 
nave, channel, transepts, and tower, 
surmounted by an octagonal spire. 
It was built in 1860-1, and was 
looked upon by the late Sir G. G. 
Scott as his chtf-d'oeuvre. 

At fiflMaKjlim.S.E of Wheelock, 
is the old moated residence of the 
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Hassall family, seated here in the 
14th and 15th cents. Betchton HaUj 
between Sandbach and Harecastle, 
is also a timber-and-plaster farm- 
hcmse. 

Rly, to Crewe, 4 m. ; Stockport, 21 ; 
Middle wich, 5 ; Northwich, 11m. 

Dittanees. — Kantwich, 9^ m. ; 
Gongleton, 7} m. 

Leaving Sandbach Stat., the rly. 
(rt.) BradwaU HaU (G. W. 



Lathai 



itham, Esq.), to 8 m. Church 
Hulme, or more generally 

Holmes Chapd StaL, a Tillage on 
1., prettily placed near the banks 
of the Dane. The ch, has a tower, 
nave, chancel, side aisles, and private 
chapels. The arches that separate 
the nave and aisles rest on wooden 
pillars. The N. aisle contiuns a frag- 
ment of shrine-work. 

Several places in the neighbour- 
hood show traces of antiquity. CoHr 
ton HaU, 1 m. 1. on road to Middle- 
wich, is an old timber-and-plaster 
building, now a farmhouse. TwevfUoio 
HaU (Mrs. Humble) to the N., the 
old seat of the Booths, is an old 
gabled house, with a moat ; 1^ m. fur- 
ther K., between Holmes Chapel and 
Chelford, is Blackden HaU, a half- 
timbered gabled house, the residence 
of the Kinseys, containing some inte- 
resting family portraits. Cranage, 
1} m. N.W., 18 on the other side of 
the Dane, which was formerly crossed 
by a bridge built by Sir John Ned- 
ham, a judge in the reign of Henry 
VI. Cranage HaU is the residence 
of Bev. J. B. Armitstead; as is 
also the Hermitage. Brereton, Swe- 
tenbam, Davenport, and Someiford 
Halls are all on the line of the road 
to Congleton (Bte. 21). 

The rly. now crosses the Dane at 
a considerable height, passes rt. 
TiDemlow HaU, and further on, Jod- 
reU HaU (L. Beiss, Esq.) ; 1. Black- 
den HaU; rt. Wiihingtan HaU (J. 
Baskervyle Ole^, Esq.), and Astle 
HaU (G. Dixon, Esq.). 

13i VL Chel/ard StaL. Withington 



HaU, 2 m. to the S., is approached 
by a fine avenue of timber, and the 
park is otherwise charmingly wooded. 
The old Hall has been superseded by 
the present mansion, the family of 
Baskervyle having been settled here 
since the rei^ of Henry III., and 
taken the additional name of Glegg, 
on succeeding by marriage to the 
estates of that family in Gayton-in- 
Wirral. 

2 m. E. of Chelford, on the Maccles- 
field road, is Cmpedhome, the beau- 
tiful seat of W. B. Davenport, Esq., 
M.P.,a younger branch of the families 
of the same name seated at Bram- 
hall, and in Staffordshire. Daven- 
port Hall (Bte. 21) is their original 
residence, Capesthome not having 
come to them until 1748, when it 
was acquired in marriage with an 
heiress of John de Ward, in whose 
family it had been since Edward 
lll.'s reign. Sir Humfrey Daven- 
port was Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in Charles I.*s time. One of 
the honours pertaining to the Daven* 
ports was the hereditary possession 
of the ofiice of MagisteriiEd Serjeants 
of the Hundred of Macclesfield, it 
being their duty to perambulate the 
forests of Macclesfield, Leek, and the 
Peak, and clear them of banditti. 
" There is now in the possession of 
the Capesthome family a long roll, 
containmg the names of the master 
robbers who were taken and be-, 
headed during the tenures of Yiviitn, 
Boger, and Thomas De Davenport, 
and also of their companions, as well 
as of the fees paid to them in right 
of their serjeantcy. From this it ap- 
pears that the fee for a master robber 
was 2 shillings and 1 salmon, and 
fur his companions 12 pence each.*' 
— Orm/erod. 

C'apesthorne Hall narrowly es- 
caped the same fate as Crewe, the 
central tower having been gutted by 
fire in 1861. 

The terrace and the conservatory 
are both particularly strildng, the 
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latter having been bnilt from the 
designs of the late Sir /. Paxton. It 
contains some remarkable golden- 
haired acacias. The well-timbered 
grounds, through which the road 
from Stockport to Gongleton runs, 
are ornamented with a fine sheet of 
water called Beed&nere, forming a 
floating island about 1| acre in size, 
which, in strong winds, is blown 
about here and there. Aspidium 
Thelypteris is found on Beedsmere. 
A country legend accounts for the 
floating island by a story, that a cer- 
tain knight was jealous of his lady- 
love, and vowed not to look upon her 
&ce until the island moved on the 
face of the mere. But he fell sick 
and was nigh to death, when he was 
nursed back to health by the lady, to 
reward whose constancy a tremen- 
dous hurricane tore the island up by 
the roots. 

To the N. of Capesthome, separated 
by the high road between Knutsford 
and Macclesfield, is Alderley Park, 
the seat of Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
The history of the family of Stanley, 
as represented by the houses of 
Derby and Stanley of Alderley, is 
closely identified in many points with 
the history of England, although the 
creation of this particular peerage is 
modem, dating only from 1839, when 
Sir John Stanley was made Iiord 
Stanley of Alderley. Alderley estate 
appears to have come into this branch 
of the family in 1420, by marriage, 
and, though it became forfeited to 
the Grown, was purchased again by 
the first baronet in the 17th centy. 
The park (not open to visitors) has 
some magnificent beech -trees, and, 
like most Cheshii-e parks, has a large 
lake, known as Badnor Mere. The 
gardens are noted for their mulberry- 
trees. This picturesque district is 
quite a nest of pleasant residences; 
for, in addition to Alderley and 
Capesthome, there is Birtles Hall 
(J. Hibbert, Esq.), closely adjoin- 
ing Alderley; Henbury HaU (Mrs. 
Marsland), and, a little further S., 



Thomeytyroft HaU (Eev. J. Thomey- 
croft). The visitor cannot have a 
prettier walk than from Chelford to 
Capesthome, — crossing tlie high 
road to Birtles Hall and ivy-covered 
ch. ; and then to Alderley Stat., 
passing along the southern aide of 
Alderley Edge. 

16J m. Alderley Stat. (Hotel: 
Queen's; fair, posting good). The 
ch. (restored in 1855; contains a fine 
monument of Caen stone by Weei- 
macott to Ihe first Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, and to Dr. Stanley, 
Bishop of Norwich. The proximity 
of this charming neighbourhood to 
the manufacturing districts of Stock- 
port and Manchester has made it not 
only a favourite locality for a day's 
"outing," but also for residential 
purposes ; and a nimiber of handsome 
villas have been erected near the 
station of late years. The great at- 
traction of the place is Alderley Edge, 
**a steep and beautifully curving 
cliff, of great elevation (650 ft.), and 
some 2 moles in length (reckoning to 
the out-of-sight portion that overlooks 
BoUington), with here and there great 
slants of green, rough, and projecting 
rocks, and innumerable fir-trees, 
glorious oaks and bushes, with paths 
traversing the whole, and introducing 
us to deep and sequestered glades 
that in autumn are covered with 
ferns." — L. Grindon, The woods at 
Alderley Edge are thrown open 
every Monday and Saturday ; there 
is in them, at the foot of a rock, 
a dropping well, called the '*Holy 
Well.'* 

From its somewhat isolated posi- 
tion, the views over the great Clie^ire 
plain are exceedingly fine, embracing 
on the N. the downs of Bowdon, ti^e 
woods of Dunham, the chimneys of 
Stockport, and the hills that border 
the valley of the Goyt. On the 
E. is Macclesfield, and the woods of 
Lyme, backed up by the blue ranges 
of Derbyshire. To the S. is Mow 
Cop and the salt country, and west* 
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ward are Buddow Hill, Delamere 
Forest, Beeston Bock and Oastle, and 
the bold escarpment of Frodsham, 
while the foreground is beaatifally 
filled in with church, hill, and ham- 
let — a tme picture of English coun- 
try scenery. The prettiest way to 
the top of the Beacon (which was 
erected in 1799, for the purposes of 
sig^nalling in case of foreign invasion) 
is to take the Gongleton road for a 
short distance, and turn up by a lane 
to the 1., emei^ging on the Edge near 
the ''Wizard Jnn, a small roadside 
hostelry on the Macclesfield road. It 
owes its name to a country legend 
that a farmer, riding to MaodeSeld 
to sell his horse, was compelled by a 
wizard, who lived on the Edge, to 
bring it beck and stall it with a 
nuniber of others in the interior of 
the hill. 

Alderley Edge is, however, econo- 
mically ivaluable as well as pictu- 
resque — ^for, situated in the angle 
between the Macclesfield road and 
the lane just mentioned are Copper 
Mines f wmch by an improved process 
of extraction have been made pro- 
ductive, although they had previously 
lain idle and unremunerative. The 
mines, which have been worked for 
a considerable distance into the in- 
terior, are situated geologicallv in 
the Lower Keuper Sandatones of the 
Kew Bed or Triassic formation. A 
section shows as follows : — 

Bed marl \ 

WaterstoDes I Lower Keuper 

Vreestonea > nandstoneSk 

Copper-bearing sandstones 1 600 feet 

Gonglomerafte J 

Upper Red and mottled sandstones. . .Banter. 

The process by which the ore is 
extracted is to reduce it to powder, 
then treat it with hydrochloric acid 
and precipitate it with scrap iron. In 
1866 these mines yielded 15,040 tons 
of ore, producing 189 tons of fine 
copper. Cobalt is also found here. 
The botanist as well as the geologist 
will find work to do on tl^ Edge. 
Schistottega pennata grows close to 



a waterfall in the woods below the 
Wizard, and OrQiodontium qraoiUj 
a very rare fern, near the Holywell 
rock. — L. Ghrindon. The visitor from 
Manchester can vary his walk by 
proceeding to Prestbury Stat. (Rte. 
14) and returning by the Maccles- 
field line. 

18} m. WUmdow Stat. A pretty 
village on the 1. of the rly., which 
crosses the Bollin on a lofty viaduct. 
WUmdow Ch. is interesting, and 
contains portions of the date of the 
12th oenty. The pedestrian may en- 
jov a pleasant walk of 5} miles from 
Wilmslow to Mobberley Stat, (Bte. 
20) over Lindow Common, the 
southern side of which is marked by 
a row of 29 lime-trees. Lyeopodium 
inundatum grows here; ana lower 
down the river, at Gotterill Olougb, 
Hordeum sylvaticum and Daphne 
laureda. 

20 m. HaMforth StaL This is 
another favourite Cheshire rendez- 
vous for holiday-makers, the attrac- 
tions to whom are the walk to and the 
grounds of NorcUffe HaU, 2^ m. to 
the I. (H. B. Gregg, Esq.), which are 
not only beautinilly laid out, bat 
are exceedingly well situated on the 
banks of the Bollin, near its oon- 
fiuence with the little river Dean. 
There is a neat country Inn (the Old 
Ship) at Stydlj H m. from Hand- 
forth. 

22} m. Cheadle Hulme Jukc. with 
the Macclesfield and Congleton line, 
the direct route between Manchester 
and the Potteries. From hence it 
is nearly 1 m. on rt. to Bramhalij 
till very recently the ancient and in- 
teresting seat of Col. Davenport, the 
head of the Davenport family, the 
younger branch of which is seated at 
Capesthome ' p. 94 >. It is more con- 
veniently visited trom Bramhall Stat. 
Rte. 14), altiious:h there is a charm- 
ing walk to it from Cheadle by fol- 
lowing the course of the Bramhall 
brook from Lady Bridge, a little 
beyond the station. 
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The traveller soon begins to per- 
ceive that he is leaving the more 
sequestered and country districts of 
Glieshire, and approaching those of 
the manufactures. On rt. the main 
line is joined hj the Whaley Bridge 
and Buxton branch (Rte. 15), and a 
short tunnel is traversed to 

25 m. Stockpobt Junc. (Rte. 18), 
the centre of a network of railways 
which radiate to Crewe, Macclesfield, 
Buxton, Manchester, and Ashton- 
under-Lyne. At a lower level the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire line from Godley June, passes 
through the town en route for Lymm, 
Warrington, and Liverpool. Stock- 
poH (Pop. 97,686) (Hotels: George, 
nearest the station, a homely com- 
mercial inn; Buckley Arms) is so 
beautifully situated on the steep 
banks of the Mersey that not all the 
dirt of a large and populous manu- 
facturing tovm, or the smoke that is 
so continuously poured out from the 
tall factory chimneys, can entirely 
spoil it. The Mersey here divides 
Cheshire and Lancashire, apropos of 
which Drayton, in speaking of Che- 
shire, calls the latter — 

**Th7 natural dster sbee— and llnkt unto 

tbeeso 
That Lancashire along with Cheshire atUl 
doth goe." 

The Mersey, which not many miles 
further bears on her bosom half the 
commerce of the world, is here but a 
narrow stream, although flowing in 
many places with considerable force. 
It is really the result of the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Goyt and Tame, 
which unite their waters in the very 
centre of the town. 

The deep ravine through which 
the river flows has necessitated the 
crossing of the railway to Manchester 
by an extraordinary lofty Viaditctj the 
view from which over the tiers of 
streets rising one above the other is 
exceedingly curious. It is 108 ft. in 
height^ 1780 in length, and is sup- 
ported by 22 semicircular arches, eadi I 

[Shropshire ik Cheshire.'} 



of 63 ft. span. In addition to this 
monster bridge, the Mersey is crossed 
by three others, and the Tame bv one. 
The old bridge over the former nas a 
fine span of one arch, but it has been 
consideraUy surpassed by the Wel- 
lington Bridge, which has 11 arches. 

Few towns can show a more ancient 
pedigree than Stockport, it having 
been a central point on the Boman 
road leading from Manchester (Man- 
cunium) to Buxton (Aquis). It is 
said to have possessed a Norman 
castle, defended by Geof&ey de Con- 
stantino against Henry II., but it is 
singular that there is no mention 
of Stockport in Domesday. This 
castle afterwards became the property 
of the Despensers, and was held by 
the family of Stockport, or Stokeport, 
under them. 

The Parliamentary troops held 
their quarters here for a time in 
lt>45, and a century later it was 
visited by Prince Charles's army 
during its Derby campaign. An 
old custom which was in vogue here 
to a later date than usual was th^ 
cucking-^tool, which was also in use 
at Chester as a punishment for bad 
brewers. The term eucking'stool is 
sometimes used interchangeably for 
ducking-stool, the resemblance of tha 
names having apparently led to un 
idea that they meant the same thing. 
These stools were extensively voted 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
were a piece of machinery for drop- 
ping scolds, or rascally brewers, into 
muddy or foul water; hence, ac- 
cording to some, cucking-stool is, i.q. 
'*ch6k%ng-stooir 

The oAurc^, rebuilt in 1817, stands 
on the very highest part of tJio 
town, and is approached on all 
sides, as is the market-place, by very 
steep streets. It has a fine and pro- 
minent tower of red sandstone (Bun- 
corn stone) with pinnacles and picrco< i 
battlements, nave with side aislos 
and chancel, and a beautiful Dn'-r. 
E. window. The interior contaitm 
a piscina and 3 priests' ftalls under 
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clnquefoil aiches. Within the pillars 
supporting the stalls is the figore of 
R. De Vernon, Rector of Stockport 
in 1B34, habited in his ecclesiastical 
robes. There is also a monument 
to Sir 6. Warren of Poynton, by 
WegtmaeoU, The precincts of the 
old rectory were inyested with a 
peculiar court of jurisdiction held by 
the rectors. 

The Markdrpkuse forms a covered 
area of considerable dimensions, and 
on a market or fair day the visitor 
will see much character to interest 
and amuse him. 

In XJnderbank, which was the line 
of a Roman road to Buxton, is an old 
timbered htmset now used as a bank, 
but supposed originally to have been 
the .town residence of the Ardemes 
of Harden. The Free School was 
founded, in 1487, by the will of Sir 
Edmund Shae, or Shaw, brother of 
the Dr. Shaw, a native of Stockport, 
who preached at Paul's Gross re- 
specting the illegitimacy of Edward 
IV.'s children. 

Stockport contains a fair share of 
good moidem buildings, amongst the 
most ambitious of which are the 
Commercial School and the Tetnot- 
dale 8tai, of the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway (Rte. 
18 m The Vernon Park, given by 
Lord Vernon, commands beautiful 
views over the Goyt and Woodbank 
(H. Marsland, Esq.). As may be seen 
at a glance, nearly all the popu- 
latbn is employed either directly 
or indirectly in the cotton trade, 
and many of the factories are of 
very large size, such as Howard's 
Portwood^ mills, Marsland's, Side- 
bottom's, &c, but as the tourist will 
find the most important factories 
situated in liancashire, it is needless 
to describe them minutely here. The 
Eeddish mills, belonging to Messrs. 
Houldsworth and Co., half-way be- 
tween Stockport and Manchester, 
are probably the most complete in 
England, and if the traveller can 
get an onier to visit them, he will see 



the whole of the process on a very 
large scale. The early importance 
of Stodcport commenced with the 
winding and throwing of silk ; and 
it is said to have been the first 
place after Derbv, where silk mills 
were erected on tne Italian principle*. 

Blys, to Manchester. 6 m. ; Crewe, 
25; Cheadle, 2; Altrincham, 9|; 
Lymm, 15| ; Warrington, 21 ; Whaley 
Bridge, 17: Buxton, 26; Maccles- 
field, 12 ; Ashton-under-Jjyne, 7} ; 
Hyde, 5 m. 

Distaneee, — ^Marple, 4} m. ; Bram- 
hall, 2} m. ; Romily, 3 m. 



ROUTE 14. 

FROM CREWE TO STOCKPORT, BT 
HARECASTLE, CONGLETON, AND 
MACCLESFIELD. 

This route takes the traveller 
through the most picturesque portion 
of Cheshire, vi& the North Stafford- 
shire Rly. Quitting Crewe, it turns 
sharp to the 1., and SkuiB the grounds 
of Crevfe HaU (Rte. 13), of which a 
passlnfif glimpse (the only one) is 
thus obtained. 

4} m. Bcidway Green Stat, 1} m. 
rt. is BarOwmey Ch,^ with nave, 
aisles, chancel, and tower. The 
door of the chancel is semicinmlar- 
headed with Norm, zigzag mouldings. 
In the ch. is a monumental slab 
to an ecclesiastic, probably Robert 
Fulleshurst rector in 1475 ; also a 
mon. to Sir Robert Fulleshorst, 
with figures of armed men« and 
females under Gothic niches. Sir 
Robert was one of Lord Audle^s 
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squires at the battle of Poictiers. 
In this ch. was buried Sir Bandulph 
Crewe, Lord Chief Justice of tne 
King's Bench, 1625-6. Daring the 
Civil War, Barthomley Ch. was the 
scene of a very dismceful massacre, 
committed by the Eoyalists on 20 of 
the inhabitants who fled hither for 
shelter. 

6} m. AUager Stat,, beyond which 
on 1. is Lawton Ch,, which has a 
semicircular doorway on the S. side, 
with early Norman moulding ; close 
to it is the Hall (J. Jjawton, Esq.). 
On rt. is Linley Wood (Mrs. Marsb- 
Caldwell), cuinmauding a chanuing 
view of the Welsh mountains. To 
the 8. of this is TaUc-o*4h'-HiUy a 
well-known mining -locality, and 
from this place to Silverdale and 
Newcastle - under - Lyme the whole 
district is full of collieries and iron- 
works. 

9 m. Habecastlb Juno., from 
whence the lllacclesfield and the 
Potteries lines diverge, almost at 
the boundary of Staffordshire and 
Cheshire. The traveller, if he has 
perforce to wait for a train at Hare- 
castle, can pleasantly pass the time 
by inspecting the canal works at the 
tunnel, which in its day was con- 
sidered the chef-d^<BW>re of Brindley, 
the great Staffordshire engineer. 
The Grand Trunk CaruU, which con- 
nects the Trent and the Mersey, and 
in fact is the great waterway for all 
tlie English Midland Counties, was 
unquestionably one of the most im- 
portant works ever executed, and had 
nu astonishing effect in civilising the 
rough manners of the Pottery folks, 
and in opening up intercourse wiih 
the rest of the world. *^ The Hare- 
castle tunnel, which is 2830 yards 
long, was constructed only 9 ft^wide 
and 12 ft. high. The most extflbsive 
ridgQ of (*ountry to be penetrated was 
at Harecastle, involving by fur the 
most difficuH wotks in the whole 
undertaking. This ridge is but a 
cdntiiiuation of the high ground 



forming the backbone of England. 
The flat country of Cheshire, which 
looks almost as level as. a bowling- 
green when viewed from the high 
ground' near New Chapel, seems to 
form a deep bay in the land, its in- 
nermost point being immediately 
under the village of Harecastle. 
That Brindley was correct in de- 
termining to form his tunnel at this 
point has since been confirmed by 
the survey of Telford, who there coik 
structed his parallel tunnel for the 
same caned, and still more recently by 
tiie engineers of the North Staffoi-d- 
shire Hly., who have also formed 
their railway tunnel nearly parallel 
with the line of both canals."— 
SmUeB, So great did the traffic 
become on the canal that there was 
one perpetual block at this tunnel, 
which from its low and narrow size 
could only be traversed by the la- 
borious process of **legiging,*'/viz. by 
the propulsion of the boatmen's legs 
against the roof of the tunnel ; and 
as bargees were then, as now, not of 
the most patient or refined habits, 
terrible rows took place. It was de- 
termined, therefore, to make another 
tunnel, which Telford did, of a size 
sufficiently lA£g6 to enable horses to 
work the traffic. The scene at the 
mouth of the tunnel, with Kidsgrove 
ch. at the back, is exceedingly wild 
and picturesque ; in fact the whole 
of this part of the district is old worl^ 
and quaint, and must have boeu 
charming before the establishment of 
iron-works and collieries. Close to 
the ch.-is Clough HaU (Mrs. Kin- 
uersley). 

The Bly. to Maodesfield keeps 
due N. to 11 nu Mow Cop Btai, Im- 
mediately on rt. is the long narrow 
ridge known as Mow Cop, or Mole 
Cop (Moel Coppe), which rises to the 
height of 1100 ft., and commands an 
extensive and beautiful view over 
the plains of Cheshire and the high 
grounds of North Stafford. Tlie 
boundary between the two counties 

u 2 
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is carried along its summit, which 
towards the N. is called Congleton 
Edge. Geologically it consists of 
millstone grit, ana forms a sort of 
spar thrown out from the great 
central backbone of England. The 
beds are extensively quarried, the 
stone being of a pretty streaked ap- 
pearance and yery durable. Between 
Congleton Eda:e and the town is 
Congleton Moss^ where the botanist 
will find Pilvlaria glohidifera. An 
excursion from Mow Cop Stat, to the 
summit of the hill, and afterwards to 
Congleton, yisiting the old halls and 
churches in the neighbourhood, will 
give employment for a long sum- 
mer's day — for this out-of-ttie-way 
corner of Cheshire is singularly full 
oi' interest to the antiquary. 
• A little to the 1., and Mtween the 
Stat and Church Lawton is the vil- 
lage of Odd-Rode, formerly celebrated 
** for its wood, its aerie for hawks, and 
its deer enclosures." Rode Hall ( Han- 
dle Wilbraham, Esq.) has been the 
seat of the Wilbraham family for 
many generations. 

Nearer to the stat. are the Halls of 
Chreat Moreton (G. H. Ackers, Edq.), 
and Little Moreton. 

Great Moreton HaU was the seat 
of the family of that name, which 
terminated in the reign of Henry IV., 
with an heiress who married into the 
Norfolk family of Bellot. Lysons 
speaks of it as a fine timber-and- 
plaster building, with gables, of the 
early part of the 17th centy. An 
old cross, like the one at Lymm. stood 
in front of the house, but the former 
was removed in 1806, and the house 
has been modernised and adorned 
with a central tower. 

LitUe Moreton, commonly known 
as the Old Hall, has always been 
in possession of the Moreton family 
from a very early date, and is even 
no^ one of the finest specimens of 
the old-fashioned Cheshire timbered 
hall in existence, though only three 
sides are remaining. It is surrounded 
by a moat, and approached bf a 



bridge on the S. side, entering the 
court by a fine old gateway, above 
which are sleeping-rooms, and at the 
top a very curious gallery, 68 ft. by 
12 ft. Its sides are formed of bay 
windows, and the roof is of oak, 
of square compartments filled with 
quatrefoils. Over the W. window 
is a figure of Fortune resting under a 
wheel, with the motto ''Qui modo 
scandit corruet statim,'* and at the 
E. end is one with a globe, entitled 
*' The Speare of Destiny, whose rule 
is knowledge." The dining-hall con- 
tains, over the mantelpiece, the arms 
of Elizabeth, upon which is founded 
a story that she once paid Moreton a 
visit, but there is no authority for 
this. Over the upper windows are 
the mottos : — 

God is Ax in Al Thikg 
This windows whlremade by William Moreton 

in the Yeare of oure Lorde udlix 

Richard Dale, Garpeder, made thia window by 

the Grac* of God. 

The windows also contain the arms 
of Brereton and Moreton. The £. 
side, which is the oldest, contains 
the chapel, which is divided by a 
screen into two parts, of which the 
ante-chapel is the largest. Its whole 
length is only 30 ft., and the ceiling: 
is very low. At the E. it is li$2rhted 
by a pamted window, and black- 
letter texts adorn the walls. On 
one of the window panes was for* 
merly cut the following verse : — 

*' Men can noe more knowe weoman's mynde 
by teares 
Than by her shaddow Judge what clothes 
she wearea." 

The Old Hall is well worth a visit, 
though it is sad to see so noble 
an old mansion so neglected. The 
working folks who occupy it are 
obliging, but incapable of acting as 
custodians or cicerones. 

•' Within the moat, at the N.W. 
angle, is a circular mound, which 
probably once supported a tower of 
the earlier mansion — ^which, from 
this circumstance, we should infer 
was probably fortified-— and at Uie 
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S.E. angle is another circular mound 
of much larger dimensions, situated 
outside the present moat, but ap- 
parently included originally within 
trenches oommunicatiug with it." — 
Ormerod. 

The neighbouring manor of Bode 
was formerly divided between the 
family of that name and the Moretons, 
which often gave rise to difft-renoes 
as to precedency and other matters 
between the two houses. An arbi- 
tration made by William Brereton, 
in the reign of Henry VIIL, pro- 
vided for the settlement of their 
disputes by arranging that " which- 
ever of the said gentlemen may 
dispend in lands by title of in- 
heritance, 10 mark, or above, more 
than the other, he shall have the 
pre-eminence of sitting in the church 
and in going in procession, and with 
all other like cases in that behalf." 

From Moreton Hall it is only 8 m. 
to Congleton. 

14 m. OoiraiJBTON Juwa, a mile 
from the town. Here the Stoke- 
upon-Trent line, vift Biddulph, falls 
in. CongUtouy called Oogleton in 
Domesday Book {Innt: Swan and 
Lion, anold timbered house, the great 
porch of which, having a room over 
it, rests on two stone pillars ; a good 
commercial hotel, with good posting; 
BuU), Pop. S(>,000 (Bte. 21), is a plea- 
sant, thriving little town, situated on 
the Dane, and near the foot of Congle- 
ton Edge and the adjoining Cloud 
HiU. *• Cloud End " is 1190 ft, Mow 
Cop 1091 ft. above the level of the sea. 
It boasts of considerable antiquity, 
having had charters granted it by 
Henry de Lacy, Henry VIII., and 
James I. The mayor and town clerk 
used to have the power of taking 
recognisance of debts and issuing 
executions thereon — ^a power con- 
ferred on them by the Statute of 
Acton Bumell. One of these mayors, 
in 1637, was John Bradshaw, Presi- 
dent of the Court that tried Charles 
I., he having originally been appren- 



ticed to an attorney in the town, 
Congleton was a great sufferer by 
tlie plague in the 17th century. 
The first silk mill was established 
here in 1752, by a Mr. John Clayton, 
of Stockport, and the trade has ever 
since taken root, although at one 
time the place was principally cele- 
brated for the manuracture of gloves 
and tag leather laoes, known as 
Congleton Points. Tiiere are still 
some old timbered houses to be seen» 
but the ancient chapel which formerly 
stood near the bridge has been super- 
seded by a newer one. St. Peter^a 
CK, is very plain, but St James's 
built in 1848, is a handsome ch. of 
trans, from £. Eng. to Dec. style. It 
contains a stained glass window by 
Wailes. There is a Masonic Hall 
and Lodge here also, and a Public 
Park of 25 acres, pleasantly situate 
on the river Dane. The Town HaU 
is a verv handsome building from 
designs by Godwin, 

The whole of the neighbourhood 
is replete with picturesque country 
and interesting churches and halls, 
and the visitor will find plenty of 
excursions by rail or on foot, such 
as to Astbury ch., 2 m. ; Little 
Moreton Hall, 3^ m. ; Biddulph 
Hall and gardens, 3 m. [Stafford- 
shire]; Budyard Bcservoir, 6 m.; 
Mow Cop, 3 m. In the neighbour?- 
hood are West House (T. Pearaon, 
Esq.) and Dawy Bank (E. William- 
son, Esq.). 

Biys, to Stoke-upon-Trent, 14 m. ; 
Crewe, 14 m. ; Macclesfield, 8 m. 

2 m. to the S. is ABOmry^ the mother 
oh. of Congleton, and one of the finest 
country ekurchee in Cheshire. The 
parish was the seat of the Lathoms, 
of Astbury, descended from Bobert 
de Lathom, the founder of Burscough 
Abbey in Edward IL's time. The 
ck* has a nave, chancel, side aisles of 
equal length with the chancel, clere- 
story, a W. porch of the same height 
as the centre aisle of the nave, a S. 
porch, and a tower with a lofly spin 
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at the N.W. angle. Notice the gur* 
goyles all round the ch., which are 
exceedingly grotesque. The nave is 
separated from the aisles by five 
pointed arches on each side, spring- 
ing from clustered pillars of Mow 
Cop millstone grit. There are two 
chapels at the end of the aisles. The 
one on the N. belongs to the Wilbra- 
hams, proprietors of Odd-Bode, and 
is richly ornamented witli painted 
glass. There are also a few fragments 
of the origincd stained glass in some 
of the aisle windows. The aisles are 
lighted by Pointed windows with 
quatrefoils. The other windows are 
rerp. The £. window is a hand- 
some 7-light window with stained 
glass, in memory of the Bev. OfSey 
Crewe, a former vicar. The chancel 
is separated from the nave by a fine 
carved oak screen, and there are also 
a rood-loft and some carved oak stalls. 
On the N. of the nave is a nearly 
obliterated fresco, the only one le^ 
of several that formerly adorned the 
walls. The roof, too, is of carved 
oak, decorated with foliage, and of 
the date 1701. The date of the ch. 
generally is the early part of the 
17th centy. The monuments are very 
interesting; especially one — ^now at 
the east end of the N. aisle — a re- 
cumbent femcde figure, in volumi- 
nous robes, of Dame Mary Egerton of 
Oulton, d. 1599 ; and another, at E. 
end of S. aisle, a 14th-cent effigy of 
a recumbent knight of the Cheshire 
fiimily of Davenport of Davenport. 
The altar-tomb to Sir William More» 
ton, Becorder of London, 1763, is 
now levelled with the floor of the 
vestry, and the inscriptions to the 
Wilbrahams let into the floor, while 
those of the Bellots and Shakerleys 
are on the walls of the church. But 
the most curious effigies are in the 
ch.-yd., which contains 4 recumbent 
figures in red sandstone, much de- 
^yed. The one on the N. is an 
ecclesiastic, on the S. an armed 
knight, and the two middle ones 
are those of a knight and his lady. 



reposing under an arch with crocket- 
ted pinnacles. According to the in- 
scription within the arch the^^e List 
are, Bandulph Brereton and liis 
wife Ada, who was a daughter of 
Bichard, Earl of Huntingdon. But 
the arms admit of dispute. See 
N. and Q. 6 8. xi. 12. 

2 m. to the N. of Congleton is 
Eaton HaJlj the seat of J. C. Antro- 
bus, Esq., a modem Elizabethnii 
building, commanding beautiful 
views of the Staffordshire hills. 

Quitting Congletou Stat , there is 
a fine view, at the junction of the two 
raQways, of Congleton Edge and 
Cloud End, a very striking feature 
in the landscape of this district. 

15 m. 1. BuglawUm HaU (S. Pearson, 
Esq.) was the ancient seat of the 
Touchets, of whom Sir John Touchet, 
in the reign of Edward III., was a 
distinguished warrior at the siege of 
Bheims. He was killed in the en- 
gagement with the Spanish fleet at 
Bochelle. A little further on is 
Crossley, a farmhouse which gave a 
name to the family of Crossleigh as 
&r back as King John. 

The Dane is here crossed by a 
fine viaduct of brick, and a junction 
soon formed with the Leek and 
Uttoxeter Branch at Xobthbode. 
|[From this point the border separat- 
ing Cheshire and Staffordshire, which 
has kept pretty close to the line all 
the way from Harecastle, now trends 
to the rt., extending to within 3 or 4 
m. of Buxton. Axe Edge is really the 
eastern bonndaiy, and the two rivere 
Dane and Gtoyt, vhkdi rise within » 
few yards of each other, hut which 
flow respectively N. and S., embrace 
in their course, the one to Congleton, 
the other to New Mills, a very large 
extent of country utterly out of the 
world, unvisited and almost unknown 
except by the scattered dwellers on 
its moorlands and in its doughs. 
Although containing no one objt-ct 
worthy of pilgrimage, the whole dis- 
trict is nevertheless exceedingly wild, 
picturesque, and singular,, and the 
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pedestrian who is anxious to ex- 
change heaten tracks and civilised 
life for moorland paths and rough 
country character, will be amply 
repaid. The district may be pretty 
well explored in a walk from North 
Rode Stat to Buxton (between 15 
and 16 hl), returning from Buxton 
to Macclesfield by the *'Cut and 
Fiddle," and by this means the 
▼isitor will obtain Hie sceneiry aod 
characteristics of N. and S. 

i m. from the stat. the load Mis 
into the high-road between Gongle- 
ton and Buxton, which again is 
crossed by the Macclesfield and Leek 
loed, Cloud End being a conspicuous 
feature in the S. if m. the road 
skirts the N. side of Bosley Beser- 
Toir, and takes to the hills, descend- 
ing occasionally steep little valleys 
locaUy known as '^ doughs." Leaving 
the eminence of Bodey Minn to the 
rt., a short cut comes in from Maccles- 
field at Clulow Cross. To the rt., 
1} m.^ is Winder a village so retired 
that it is recorded in Bishop Gas- 
trell's notes that the inhabitants paid 
what they pleased for preaching, 
^ when there is any, but there has 
been none for half a year past, 1717." 
The monks of Combermere Abbey 
had a grange here. Further on (1.) 
is 8huUing*8 LoWt one of the princi- 
pal hills of the district, with cha- 
racteristic conical summit. It is 
composed of millstone grit, although 
the limestone crops out beneath, 
and it is the centre of a number of 
anticlinal lines which have caused 
great disturbance to the strata in 
tiie neighbourhood. At Hallgreaves 
gate take the road to the 1. and 
commence the ascent of the moors 
that form the western slopes of Axe 
Edge, over which the traveller must 
pass on his way to Buxton. Axe 
Edge (1750 ft.) is one of the highest 
hills in Derbyshire (although the 
boundary-line passes close on its 
western side^ and is still in its pri- 
mitive condition of heather, moss, 



and bilberry, affording a good cover 
for the grouse. 

The view from the summit is very 
remarkable, and smbraces a large 
extent of the high table districts of 
Derbyshire and Cheshire, in the di-. 
rection of Macclesfield. Four rivers 
have tiieir fountain-heads in Axe 
Edge, viz. &e Dove and the Wye, 
flowing eastward, and the Dane and 
Goyt, towards the Irish Sea. The 
northern extremity of the Edge is 
called ladman's Low, and round it 
the road winds sharply and steeply 
to 

14 m. Buxton {Hotels: Bailway, 
Royal, St. Ann's, &c.) — Handbook for 
Derbyshire, 

From Buxton the return to Mac- 
clesfield is close upon 12 m. Betrace 
the road over Axe Edge, and on the 
W. side of it take the road to rt., 
overlooking Goyfs dough, the wild 
and picturesque dell through which 
the infont Goyt flows — 

" From hence he getteth Ooyte down from 
his Peakish springe "— 

to 5 m. the Cai and Fiddle, a 
well-known moorland inn, which 
has afforded welcome shelter to 
many a weather-beaten pedestrian. 
From thence the road winds round 
the Tors and over the high 
grounds of the Macclesfield Forest, 
that wild bit of country over 
which, in early da^s, the Davenport 
family had jurisdiction as forester 
magistiates, whose duty it was to 
scour the district at intervals, and 
capture and then execute the banditti 
who infested it (Rte. 13). 

In later times, the district was in- 
habited by a different sort of robbers, 
who depended for tlieir livelihood 
a good oeal upon the peculiar trade 
of Macclesfield. Dr. Aiken thus 
relates: — **Id. the wild country be- 
tween Buxton, Leek, and Maccles- 
field, lived a set of pedestrian chap- 
men, who hawked about buttons from 
Macclesfield, ribbons made at Leek, 
and hanc^erchief;} with small wares 
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from Manchester. These pedlars 
were known on the roads they tra- 
velled by the appellation of Flash- 
men, and frequented farmhouses and 
fairs, having a sort of slang or cant 
dialect. At first they paid ready- 
money for their goods till they ac- 
quired credit, which they were sure 
to extend till there was no more to be 
had, when tiiey dropped tlieir con- 
nexions without payiug, and found 
new ones. They long went on thus, 
enclosing the common where they 
dwelt, for a trifling payment, and 
building cottages, tUl they began to 
have farms, which they improved 
from the gains of their credit, with- 
out troubling themselves about pay- 
ment, since no bailiff for a long time 
attempted to serve a writ there. At 
length, a resolute ofiScer, a native of 
the district, ventured to arrest seve- 
ral of them, when, tlieir credit being 
destroyed, they changed the wander- 
ing life of pedlars for the settled care 
of their farms ; but, as these were held 
by no leases, they were left at the 
mercy of the lords of the soil, the 
Harpur family, who made them pay 
for their impositions on others. An- 
other set of pedestrians was called 
Broken Gross Gang, from a place of 
that name between Macclebfield and 
Gongleton. These associated with 
Flashmen at fairs, playing with 
thimbles and buttons, like jugglers 
with cups and balls, and enticing the 
people to lose their money by gam- 
bling ; but they at length took to the 
kin£:ed trades of robbing and pick- 
ing pockets, till at last the gang was 
broken up by the hands of justice.'* 
When the pedestrian reaches a farm- 
house, called the Lache, about 2^ m. 
from the Cat and Fiddle, he may 
plunge into the hollow under Shut- 
ling's Low, by a lane on the rt., and 
then ascend the hill to Forett Chapel. 
Follow the lane to Macclesfield past 
the reservoirs formed by the Bollin, 
and through the village of Langley. 
It is a most charming bit of country, 
full of varied and changing views. 



From the Lache to Macclesfield is 
about 6 m. Button HaU at St. 
James (2 m. from Macclesfield) was 
an old residence of the Karl of 
Fauconberg, whose daughter married 
the Duke of Norfolk, and subse- 
quently the Earl of Lucan. It was 
formerly possessed by Sir Richard 
Sutton, Governor of the Inrer 
Temple, who was knighted by 
Henry YIII. Licence to orenellate 
was previously given by Henry IV. 
to the abbots of St. Werburg, Cheater. 
Cophurst, in this neighbourhood, vas 
the ancient property of the Holliis- 
heads, whose male line terminsted 
in Ralph or Raphael; Holinshed,the 
chronicler. 

3 m. to the N.W. of North lode 
Stat, is Oawswofihj a churning 
little old-fashioned village, the ch. 
of which contains some remaiis of 
mural paintings. The Hall, which 
is equally old-fashioned, belongs to 
the Earl of Harrington. Theie U 
here one of the few old tilting- 
grounds remaining in England. 

From North Rode, the rly., leaving 
GawBworth to the 1., traverses a 
dreary bog, known as Dan^s Mou, 
which has been the locale of a series 
of experiments as to the feasibility 
of compressing peat, so as to make 
it practicable both in material and 
price, instead of coal. 

22 m. Maodesfield {Irm : Maccles- 
field Arms) (Pop. 59,345), though not 
so prosperous as it was, in conse- 
quence of the long depressed state 
of the silk-trade, is nevertheless a 
place of great business and import- 
ance, and the number of factories 
that meet the eye sufSciently be- 
tokens the large population that in- 
habits it. Although of considerable 
size, it is rather a straggling and 
irregularly built town on the oanks 
of the little river Bollin, and contains 
few good streets, many of them being 
very steep. It originally possessed 
three gates, viz., the Chester Gate, 
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Jordan Gate, and Wall Gate. It was 
Ant incorporated by charter, granted 
in 1261 by the Earl of Chester, son of 
Henry III., by which the burgesses 
were compelled to grind and bake at 
the King's mill and oven, paying a 
toll of one sliilling each. That Mac- 
clesfield was a loyal town is shown 
by a curious document, preserved 
in the Corporation records, praying 
Henry YII. that the town might not 
lose its charter in consequence of not 
being able to make up the prescribed 
number of aldermen, from the heavy 
slaughter of their townsmen at Bos- 
worm Field. During the Civil Wars, 
Macclesfield was besieged and taken 
by the Parliamentary army under 
'Sir Wm. Brereton, who held the town 
in his turn against Sir Thomas 
Acton, who battered the spire of St. 
Michael's with his cannon. In 1745 
the young Chevalier slept here when 
lie passed through en rotUe for 
Derby, with his army of 5000 men. 

8L MickadCs Church (Prestbury 
being the parish ch.) is a fine build- 
ing, founded in 1278 by Edward I. 
and his Queen Eleanor, but modem- 
ist;d and spoilt in the middle of the 
latst centy. It contains a stained 
glass E. window and some altar- 
tombs, one of which has recumbent 
figures of a knight and lady, in 
memory of Sir John Savage and his 
wife Catherine. Another is a knight 
in plate armour. There is also one 
of WiUiam Legh, 1630. The most 
interesting portion of the ch. is a 
chapel on the S. side belonging to 
the Leghs of Lyme. It contains a 
hrois, with the following inscrip- 
tion ; — 

«* Here lyeth the body of Parkin a Legh 
That for KlDg Richard the death did die ; 

Betray'd for risiiteousness; 
And the bones of Sir Peers his srae, 
That with King Uenrie the lift did wonne 

XnParis.^» 

Adjoining the ch., but not com- 
municating with it, is the Bivers 
Chapel, entered by a tower of three 



stages, with a fine old gateway orna- 
mented with shields and armorial 
bearings. There are 5 monuments 
of alabaster, in a somewhat ueglected 
state, in the Bivers Chapel ; one a 
mutilated monument of a knight and 
lady in Elizabethan costume. Over 
it 18 an oriel window, decorated with 
the arms of England, the see of 
York, and the Savage family. In- 
side are the monuments of the latter 
family, conspicuous amongst whidi 
is the figure of Thomas Savage, Earl 
Bivers, in a voluminous robe and wig. 
Notice, also, a 6ra88, with Elizabeth 
Legh and her six children seeking 
indulgence &om the Pope, with the 
inscription, '* The p'don for saying 
of V. patemoBt', v. aves, and a cred, 
is xzvi. thousand yeres and xxvi. 
days of pardon." This bra«8, in ex- 
cellent preservation, bears the date 
of 1489. Chrigt Church, built in the 
last centy., contains some fine me- 
morial windows to the founder, Mr. 
Boe, and others by Wailei and BeU; 
also a monument, by Bacouj to "Mi, 
Boe, who built the first silk mill in 
Macclesfield. The organ is said to 
have been used by Handel, and the 
pulpit by John Wesley. 

In Chester Gate is Bate HaK,now 
a modem public-house, but once a 
portion of the old residence of Lord 
Courtown. 

Macclesfield contains some inte- 
resting modern buildings, viz., the 
Boman Catholic Chapel, in the 
Chester Boad, a fine £. Eng. build- 
ing, with some good sculpture and 
stained glass by Wailes and Hard- 
man. The Grammar School is on 
high ground to the N. of the town, 
and forms a picturesque group of 
irregular E. Eng. outline. It was 
founded in 1502 by Sir J. Percival, 
Lord Mayor of London, and a native 
of Macclesfield, and re-endowed by 
Edward VI. The seal of the Gram- 
mar School is peculiar, representing a 
venerable pedagogue holding a Ixwk 
and a birch rod. Near it is the new 
Infirmary, In the Market-place is 
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a fine new Tnwn*hall, built of Ker- 
ridge stone. The Park, on the Prest- 
bury Road, is charmingly laid out 
with all the appliances for amuse- 
ment, and has lovely views looking 
towards the hills. Adjoining it is 
the Cemeierir, equally pretty and 
attractive. The County LunaUe Asy^ 
lum is near this. 

. Macclesfield formerly held its re- 
putation by the manufacture of its 
buttons, and in order that the trade 
should be protected to the utmost ex- 
tent, an Act was passed, declaring it 
illegal to wear button-moulds covered 
with the same stuff as the garment. 
Like most of these monopolies, the 
Act was soon evaded by the use of 
metal and horn buttons ; so that the 
Macclesfield traders took up the more 
legitimate manufacture of silk in all 
its various forms. At present there 
are 30 silk manufacturers and 34 silk 
throwsters in Macclesfield and the 
neighbourhood. 

The town is well provided with 
churches and schools, and it is men- 
tioned timt at the visit of the Factory 
Gommibsioners, it was found that 
96 per cent of the oliildren could 
read. 

Arohbishop Savage of Yask wm a 
native of MaodeiifielU. 

ExamumM ean be made to Alder- 
Jey, 5 m.; Prestbury. 2; Brarohall, 
9; Gawsworth, 3}; Congleton, 8; 
Buxton 12 m. 

In the close neighbourhood of the 
town are Park Houses Hindsfifld 
House (J. Brocklehnrst, Esq. \ Tither- 
ington House, the Fence (T. Brockle- 
hnrst, Esq.), and Upton HaU, 

[Should the traveller wish to join 
the Midland line, he can do so bv 
a local committee's branch, which 
connects Macclesfield with Woodley 
June, passing through a very pictu- 
resque country, and affording the 
Pedestrian his best approaches to 
<yme Park and Marple Hall. 
2^ m. BoWngton Stat, is fintly 



placed at the foot of a hill called 
Korthem Nancy, on which there is 
a look-out summer-house. There 
are several cotton mills in the village. 
4 m. to the E., in the mountain dis- 
trict, is the little moorland village 
of Jerikin Chavd and SaUersford 
HaUt now .a larmhouse. It still 
gives the title of Baron Saltersfocd 
to the Earl of Gourtown. 

1 m. to the K. is Pott Sfiriglep 
HaU (Eev. Dr. Lowtiier), formerly 
the scat of the Downes. one of the 
eight subordinate Foresters of Mac- 
clesfield Forest. Shrigley Chapel 
is a fine old Gothic building, an4 
more like a collegiate chapel than 
a country church. The rly. then 
skirts the broken and varied scenery 
of Lyme Park (Bte. 15), has a small 
stat. at Poynton, and soon crosses the 
Buxton and Stockport f L.N.W.) Ely. 

5^ m. High Lane Stat.j Wyberdeigh, 
whence it is a four miles walk to 
Lyme. Near this is supposed to hare 
been the birthplace of John Biad- 
shaw, the re^cide, 1602, bat more 
probably of his father or grandfather 

7i m. Bo§e HM, is me stat. for 
Marple, and the nearest point from 
whieh to reach Marple Hall (the seat 
of Mrs. Bradshaw Isherwood, de- 
scribed in Bte. 16,9.17.). which lies 
i a mile to the left, and the line 
soon runs parallel with the Midland 
Rly. from Buxton, which it joins at 
Woodley Juno.] 

Emerging from the tunnel at the 
N. end of Macclesfield, the rly. leaves 
Titherington on rt., and arrives at 

24 m. Prestbury Stat, The eh. ( the 
parish ch. of Macclesfield) is of dif- 
ferent styles, from as early as 1220 
to 1741. * The parish records contain 
some curious extracts as to the coUer- 
tion of "Church-ley" or "cerage" 
money ("cerge" in Anglo-Norman 
meaning wax-candle). In 1736 pay- 
ment was made to a man ** for tear- 
ing round the ch. to frighten the 
ja(*kdaws," and between 1709 and 
1713, the churchwardens paid for the 
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kUlingof 81 foses and 1964 hedge- 
hogs. In the eh.-yard is an old 
Norman building used as a school, 
which Ormerod thinks the most ca- 
rioQS in Cheshire. In Leigh Chapel 
a window contains armorial bearings 
Qf tbe family; and in the Worth 
Ciiapel an alabaster slab, with ar- 
moured knight, and a lady with bit 
and raff. In the chancel wall are 
two inserted slabs, incised with 
jBguies and legends. On» is to War- 
ren of Poynton, 1558; the other to 
Lei^h of Adlington, 1482. 
. Sir Richard Sutton, fonnder of 
Brasenobe College, was bom here in 
1511. Prestbury is a delightfully 
old-fashioned village, with severid 
quaint old cottages. 

It is a charming walk of over 4 m. 
to Alderley Stat. (Bte. 13), hj Met- 
tram St. Andrew's Common. To the 
K. of it is MoUram HaU fRev. II. 
Wright), and to the S. is HarethUl 
( W. T. Hibbert, Esq.), immediately 
under Alderley Edge. A good moun- 
tain walk through a wild country 
mHy be taken, from BoUington to 
to Whaley Bridge, yift Ketteshulme. 

26 m. Adlington Stat. On 1. is 
AdUngt(mHaU[0. B. B. Legh, Esq.), 
a fine old quadrangular house, of 
which a portion is still of timber and 
plaster, while the S. front is uf brick, 
with wings, and a portion of Run- 
corn stone. The great hall dates 
from the time of Elu»tbeth. 

Adlington was garrisoned on the 
Bide of the King in tiie OivU War; 
but the brave faoldan were obliged 
to yield after a fiortnight's siege, ob- 
taining fair terms of surrender for 
" a younger son of Mr. Legli, and 150 
soldiers had all fair quarter and leave 
to depart, leaving 700 arms and 
15 barrels of powder." — BurghdWs 
Diary. 

The manor of Adlington belonged 
to the family of De Corona, and de- 
scended to the Leghs through tlie 
Baguleys. But within the iMt cen- 
tury direct issue has more than once 



failed, and the estate has fiaased to 
other relations, who have taken the 
name of Legh. 

7n\m,PiyyntonStat PaifntcnHaU 
is the seat of Lord Vernon, who ob- 
tained it by marriage with an heiress 
of the Warren family, in whose pos- 
session it had been for generations. 
The old Hall, erected in the reign uf 
Edwaid VI. by Sir Edward Warren, 
was pulled down, and the present 
house ei'ected by Sir George Warren 
in Uie 17th centy. The park is of 
great extent, and, from its undulating 
character, possesses fine views. The 
northern part of the property is 
bounded by the Buxton and StodEport 
BIy., which has a stat. at Hadegrove 
(Rte. 15), 

2Qim.BramhaUStat. Im. tothe 
N., placed on rising ground above 
two dells, one of which is the valley 
of the BoUin, is BramJioU HaU, till 
recently the unique mansion of the 
Davenport family, who have resided 
here since the days of Edward III. 
It is now sold to a building company, 
and divers of its treasures have only 
escaped the hammer by being bought 
in, and transported to other seats 
of the family. There is no finer 
specimen of the antique " black-and 
white'' timber-and-plaster architec- 
ture in all the county, and probably 
not in England. It was once a 
quadrangle in form, bat the W. side 
was taken dews by a fisnaer owner. 
Ov«r the entxanoe gate is seen the 
armorial crest of the Davenports, a 
felon's head, with a halter round 
his neck, in allusion to the pre- 
rogative of the family as Serjeant 
Foresters (see Ca^thorne, Rte. 13). 
The principal object of interest in 
t)ie interior of Bramhall is the Great 
ifa22, wainscoted with oak, which 
contained the family arms carved over 
the manfelpiece, together with a 
number of heads in rolief. These are 
gone, as also some suits of armour 
, and relics of tiie Civil War. 
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A Bpiial .oak stairciuBe leads to 
the Drawing-room^ also wainscoted. 
There are here a number of airmorial 
coats and the arms of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who is said to have presented 
the mantelpiece to t h e family. Above 
it is painted* Vive la Beine.* The 
Plaster room contains a floor of that 
material (1599), not uncommon in 
Tudor houses; but, alas! only the 
tradition of a large piece of tapestry, 
worked by Dame Dorothy Davenport 
(17th oenty.), and an elaborately 
carved cradle. The Paradiae room 
retains its name without its tapestry. 
It was so called from its being 
adorned with some of Dame Dorothy's 
tapestry representing the history of 
the Fall. The inscription which was 
round the fringe may interest: — 

" Feare God and sleepe in peace, that thou in 
Chryste mayeste reste. To paoe tram dayes 
of sinne and rayne with Him in blisse, where 
angels do remay ne. And blesse and prayse His 
name with songs of Joy and hapinese. And 
live with Him for ever. Therefore, L<ord, in 
thee is my fUll hope and trust, that thou wilt 
me defend from sin. the worlde and divile^ who 
goeth about to catch poor sinners in their snare 
and bringe them to that place where greef and 
sorrowsare. So now 1 end my lynes and worlce 
that hath beene longe to them that doe them 
reader in hope thev will be pleased by me, 

DOBOTHX DaYKSTOKT, 1036.*' 

The Dining-haU is a fine oak room 
on the S. side, divided into 6 bays or 
compartments by massive timbers. 
It still retains the massive carved- 
ouk sideboard. The cAajpeZ is lighted 
by a beautiful Gothic window, con- 
taining stained glass with armorial 
bearings. In the centre is a painting 
of the Crucifixion. The Gonunand- 
ments are inscribed in Black Letter, 
together with quotations from the 
Eurly Fathers. Notice the altar, 
which is a slab of polished moun- 
tain limestone filled with casts of 
fossils. During the Civil War, Bram* 
hall suffered more than most of the 
Cheshire mansions, and Peter Daven- 
port, the then owner, has left be- 
hind him a pathetic account of the 
robberies and losses that he sustained 
at the hands of both parties. Boy- 



alists and Bepublicans were equally 
bad ; and what one spared, the other 
took. •* On New Year's Day, 1643, 
Capt. Sankey (Fftrliamentai7), with 
2 or 8 troopers, came to Bramhall, 
and went into my stable and took 
out all my horses, above 20 in all, 
and afterwards searched my house 
for arms aeain, and took my fowling 
piece, stocKing piece, and drum, wil£ 
divers other things. Next day, after 
they were gone, came Prince Bupert 
his army, by whom I lost better 
than a hundred pounds in linen and 
other goods, besides the rifling and 
pulling to pieces of my house. By 
whom and my Lord George's army, 
I lost 8 horses, and they ate me 
threescore bushels of oats." 

Notwithstanding these repeated 
losses, poor Peter Davenport was in- 
formed against for delinquency before 
the Conmiittee for sequestration, and 
after having undergone the indig- 
nity of having an inventory made of 
his furniture, was obliged to appear 
before the Commissioners at Stock- 
port, and pay a composition of 5002. 
*' to bring my own peace and rather 
than stm&r myself and my estate to 
fall into the hands of them of whose 
unjust proceedings I have already 
sufficient tryall." 

1] m. beyond Bramhall Stat, the 
rly. joins the main line from Crewe 
to Manchester at Cheadlb Hflmb 
Juno., and the traveller soon reaches 
Stockport (Bte. 13). 
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ROUTE 15. 

FBOM BUXTON TO STOCKPORT, BY 
WHALEY BRIDGE AND DISLEY. 

The greater portion of this line is 
in Derbyshire, entering the county of 
Cheshire at WhdUsy Bridge Stat., a 
most pictoresque village, in which the 
first signs of the mann&cturing dis- 
tricts impart a pleasant and melike 
aspect to the natural wildness of the 
hills. It is situated on the steep ban^ 
of the Goyt, and is the terminus of the 
High Peak BIy. after its devious 
course over the moorlands of Derby- 
shire. On the opposite bank of the 
river is the Booidifeh, evidently de- 
rived from the Boman ** Rhedagua" 
which served the purpose of a race- 
course. ** It is an artificially formed 
valley, avera^ng in width 40 paces, 
and 1300 paces in length. It is in a 
great measure cut out of the side of 
a hill, to a depth of from 10 to 80 ft., 
but where it is most so, it is enclosed 
on both sides with banks of earth." 

It is a charming walk from Whaley 
Bridge up the river as far as Goyt 
Bridge, i^ m., passing the ch. and 
wooded village of Taxal. Some 
enrious documents are in existence 
respecting this portion of Maccles- 
field Forest, which was in the pos- 
session of the family of Downes, who 
held rather stringent rights. The 
last Reginald Downes boasted ^ that 
he could bring all Tazall to his 
court, to be kept in his Compass 
window, commonly called by the 
name of his bay window.'' He held 
his land by a blast of his horn on 
Midsummer Day and the payment 
of a peppercorn rent. The &mily 
had liberty to try, hang, and draw 
ofitanders, and a spot near Overton 
is still called the Gallows Yard« 



where this privilege was carried 
out. The ch, is a handsome 3-aisled 
building with chancel and transept, 
and contains a monument to Michael 
Heathcote, gentleman of the pantry 
to George H. 

Erufood HaU (S. Grimshaw, Esq.)^ 

As the rly. descends the Goyt, 
additions to the natural features of 
the district appear in the shape 
of gins and steam engines, denoting 
the arrival at the coal formation. 

A pretty valley, sprinkled with 
trees, and enlivened by the canal and 
the river flowing below, brings us to 

2^ m. New MiUe Stat,, a straggling 
but tliickly populated village on the 
Derbyshire oank. It is a modern 
place, but has a considerable tmde 
in cotton spinning and calico print- 
ing. New Mills was originally called 
Bowden Middle Gall, and is in reality 
a collection of hamlets grouped toge- 
ther for parochial purposes. 

4 m. Disley SUU, {Inn: Ram*8 
Head; cabs and flies may be had). 
The c^., situated on the hill, is worth 
a visit. It is of the date of the 
15th centy., and contains a fine 
illuminated ceiling of stars on a blue 
groand, and some stained glass. The 
E. window has scenes from the life 
of our Saviour, and was brought from 
Italy by one of the Leghs of Lyme. 
There is also a monument of Thos. 
Legh, the traveller, by Gatley, and 
a hroM dated 1606. About } m. 
from the station is the entrance to 
Lyme Park (W. G. Legh, EsqOt one 
of the most beautiful and picturesque 
demesnes in the whole county. Lyme 
has been in the possession of the 
Leghs for generations since the .time 
of Richard II., when a grant of the 
lands of Lyme Handley was made to 
Sir Piers Legh, 3rd husband of Mar- 
garet, widow of Sir Thomas Danyers. 
Sir Piers, however, only lived two 
years afterwards, being beheaded at 
Chester in 1399 by the Duke of Lan- 
caster. His son, Sir Peter Legh, 
was killed at Agincourt. 
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The mansion is a large quad- 
rangular building of different dates, 
the north front being of the time 
of Henry VII. and Elizabeth. Over 
the entrance porch are the armorial 
bearings of the family, above which 
is a diied and open pediment, em- 
bracing a statue of Minerva. Tliis, 
together with the somewhat heavy 
Italian casing, is the work of 6ia- 
oomo Leoni in 1726. The hall is 
ornamented with the arms of Sir 
Perkin Legh, which he wore at the 
battle of Grecy , where he was knighted 
for his valour by Edward III. The 
staircase is very striking, and the 
long gallery curious. The great draw- 
ing-room is superb, and has been little 
altered since the age of Elizabeth, 
except the windows ; but one oriel 
is perfect, and filled with stained 
glass containing the quarterings of 
the Leghs. It is wainscoted, and has 
a richly ornamented roof; below it, 
to the left of the entrance, is the 
diapel. There is some fine wood- 
carving by CHbbons, Another apart- 
ment, called the Stag Parlour, has a 
chimney-piece richly sculptured with 
armorial oearings, and 12 compart- 
ments below the cornice decorated 
with incidents in relief, of stag hunt- 
ing. **In the front of the house is 
represented the custom, formerly ob- 
served here about Midsunmier, of 
driving the deer round the park and 
collecting them in a body iMdfore the 
house, after which they were made to 
swim the water." — Burke. Part of a 
' bedstead is shown as the very one on 
which l^e Black Prince slept during 
a visit to Lyme. Its very fine oak 
carving now serves with its projecting 
canopy of black wood for a chimney- 
piece over the billiard-^room fireplace. 
Beds are also shown in which Charles 
I., James II., and Mary Queen of 
Soots slept, as well as a dagger of the 
flret-named monarch, the bed-room 
of the second, and the bed-hangings 
of Queen Mary, which have been 
restored by the School of Art at 
South Kensington. There are por- 



traits of Lord Ashbumham by Van- 
dyckf of the Duke of Buckingham, 
of Charles I. with his hat, death- 
warrant in hand, and of Lady Derbv 
(La Tremouille) and her husband. 
There are also some antique marbles 
brought by the late Mr. Legh from 
Athens and Egypt, casts of a frieze 
which he sent firom the former to the 
British Museum, and various bronzes 
from Pompeii. The tapestries of two 
state bedrooms are veiy curious; one 
representing natural history, another 
an anecdote of Scipio. The house is 
shown only in the absence of the 
femily. 

In the Park, a great portion of 
which is left in all the uncontrolled 
wildness of nature, are preserved 
some of the celebrated and mre wtld 
white caiiU, which have existed here 
for many centuries, and are said to 
be indigenous to the district. The 
untrodden thickets and bracken 
wastes are the favourite resort of the 
red deer. There is also a splendid 
avenue of limes, aud some ancient- 
oaks. On the top of a hill over 
800 ft. high, rises a square towery< 
called "the Cage,'* probably an old 
hunting lodf^e, of which another ex* 
ample may be seen in the Hereford«^ 
shire Golden Yalley. Of the custom 
of assembling the red doer and driv- 
ing them through the water " there 
is a large print by Vivares, after a 
paintinj^ by T. Smith, representing 
Lyme Park during the performance 
of the annual ceremony, with the 
great vale of Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire as far as the Bivingtoa 
Hills in the distance; and in the 
foreground the great body of the 
deer passing through the pool, the last 
just entering it, and the old stan 
emerging on the opposite baiur* 
two of mem contending with their 
fore feet, the horns at that season 
being too tender to combat with 7 
this act of * driving the deer' like a 
herd of ordinary cattle is stated on 
a monument in Disley to have been 
first perfected by Joseph Watson, who 
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died in 1753, at the age of 104, having 
been park-keeper at Lyme more than 
64 years. The cuBtom, however, does 
not appear to have been peculiar to 
Li3rme, as Dr. Whitaker observes in 
his account of Townley, the seat of 
a collateral line of Legh, in tlie 
county of Lancaster. It is said of 
this Joseph Watson that he once 
undertook, at the bidding of his 
master, to drive twelve brace of stags 
to Windsor Forest for a wager of 
500 guineas, which he performed 
uccoidingly. This was in the reign 
of Queen Anne." — Shirley, 

la Uie opinion of competent judget}, 
Lyme HaU is in extent, timber, as- 
sociations, and Umt ensemhlej the 
finest old place in Cheshire; and 
should be reached at some sacrifice 
of time and trouble. 

Soon after quitting Disley, which 
has the advantage over High Lane, 
that it is nearer Lyme Hall, and 
is supplied with cabs for non-pedes- 
trians, the rly. leaves Poynton Park 
(Lord Vernon) to the 1. (Rte. 14), 
and stopts at 

H m. Hadegrove Stat, This village, 
which is principally employed in silk 
weaving, formerly rejoiced in the 
euphomous name of BuUocksmithy. 
The parish eh. ot Norhury is seen 
near the station. 

1^ m. rt. is Offerton, now a farm- 
house, but once the seat of the &mily 
of Wynnington. 

10 m. Stookfobt Jung. 



ROUTE 16. 

FBOM BUXTON TO MANCHESTER, BT 
NEW MILL8» HYDE; AKD GUIDEBRIDGE. 

This route is performed by the 
Midland Railway between Buxton 
and Woodley June, where it falls 
into the system of' the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company. 
Prom Chapel-en-le-Frith it runs 
nearly parallel with the London and 
NortlHWestem line (Rte. 15), al- 
though on the Derbyshire side of the 
Goyt, and it does not enter Cheshire 
till it reaches 

lOJm. Marple Stat., where the 
Goyt is crossed by a fine viaduct 
185 ftot in height. Here, too, the 
Peak Forest Canal is carried over 
an aqueduct of 3 arches, each of 
60 ft span, and 97 ft. high, but its 
level is soon reduced by a series of 
13 locks. Marple is an exceedingly 
picturesque village, the churchyard 
commanding a fine view. Jt|.was 
anciently called Meerpol, probably^ 
from the expansion of the Goyt in 
the valley beneath. Adioining it 
are some almshouses, built by Mrs. 
Bridge in 1853. U m. to the N., 
between Marple and Chadkirk, is 
Marplb HaU, the seat of Mrs. Brad- 
shaw Isherwobd, and one of the Inost 
beautiful Elizabethan houses in the 
county^ For long, Marple was the 
property of the Yernons of the Peak 
and the builders of Haddon' Hall, one 
of whose co-heiresses brought it by 
marriage into the Stanley faii.ily, the 
other marrying into that of Manners. 
In 1606 Sir E. Stanley conveyed the 
hall to the Brodshaws of Bradshaw 
Hall, Lancashire, a respectable yeo- 
man family, in whose possession it 
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remained until the marriage of Mary 
Bradfihaw into the Isherwoods. Here 
(or at Wybersley, near Disley) was 
bom in 1602 «fohn Bradahaw, the 
famous Regicide Judge who presided 
at the trial of Charles I. His will is 
preserved here, oontaiuing among 
other bequests one of 101, to his 
kinsman, John Milton. 

The house, of Elizabethan date, is 
built in the form of a letter £, after 
the complimentary fashion of that 
age. The entrance hiall is low, with 
a massive oak roof, and is lighted by 
s long window with stained glass. 
The date 1666 is carved with the 
arms of the family over the fireplace. 
A bedroom is shown in which Judge 
Bradshaw is said to have been bom, 
although other accounts assert that 
this event took place at Wybersley. 
At all events his bed is here, and 
is of beautiful carved oak, with 
the inscription, "Fear God and not 
gould. He that loves not meroy, 
of mercy shall miss. But he shall 
have mercy that merciful is," In the 
window, painted in old black letters 
on the ground glass, are the follow- 
ing lines, traditionally composed by 
the Judge in his younger days — 

""My brother Hemry must hetr the land. 
My brother Fntnk be at hia command. 
Whilst I, poor Jack, will once do that 
Which all the world shall wonder at." 

There is also some good tapestry, 
and the armour worn by the Judge. 
The library and drawing-room are 
both interesting and old-fsushioned, 
have a chajrmug view, in which 
woodland scenery blends happily 
with the river Qoyt, a little to the 
left, and contain much carved oak 
furniture and many fSsunily portraits, 
some of which came from Harden 
Hall, near Stockport, the old resi- 
dence of the Alvanley family, whilst, 
amongst others are Mary Bradshaw 
aforesaid, Desborough, and John 
Milton. The armour is very curious, 
and. amongst other tokens of mili- 
tary Parliamentarian times, are the 
■ddiers' old ** Black Jacks" for 



drinking out of. Marple Hall is 
liberally shown, and is well worth a 
visit. ** The extensive stables erected 
during the Commonwealth are sup- 
posed to have been built for the 
accommodation of the Roundheads 
by Mr. Henry Bradshaw, an ad- 
herent of Cromwell, and brother of 
the regicide." 

Between Marple and 21 J m. Romily 
Stait.j the line crosses the Groyt once 
more, and there is a beautiful view 
on rt. at the junction of the Etherow 
with the former river. "NeBLt BomUy, 
which is dependent for the most part 
on the manufacture of felt hata, 
is Chadkirk, the white little eft. of 
which is devoted to St. Chad, who 
in the 7th centy. was sent by St. 
Columb to Christianise the Lanca- 
shire district Bochdale and Saddle- 
worth chs. are both dedicated to him, 
and tradition asserts that St. Chad 
resided here. A well is still called 
after him, and a path along the hill- 
side is najued the Priest's Walk. 

1} m. to the rt. of Bomily is Comp- 
9taU, situated on the banks of tne 
Etherow, a pretty village, containing 
printworks and a cotton Uctorj, 
oelonging to Messrs. Andrew. One 
of the water-wheels here is noted for 
its size, having a diameter of 17 yds. 
Compstall is also locally celebrated 
for its tea gardens, which attraci; 
many holiday folk. 

The rly. now crosses the watershed 
that separates the valleys of the 
Tame and the 6oyt, having on rt. 
the long ridge of Wemeth Low, a 
conspicuous hill, which rises to the 
height of 821 ft. 

22 J m. WooDLEY JuNC, where the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire branch for Stockport to the 
main line at Godley June, is given ofiE^ 
together with a line to Bollington and 
Macclesfield (Bte. 14). We now ascend 
the valley of the Tamey on the S. bank 
of which, about 1 J m. from Woodley, 
is HcM'den HcUl, formerly the country 
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zeaidenee of the Aidernes, and siibse- 
qaentiy of the Alvanleys. It is a three- 
storied bailding of Elizabethan date, 
a tall pile of grey stone, behind which 
i» a turret containing a circular 
staircase, while at the sides are wings 
terminating in gables haying long 
bay windows. The entrance gate is 
in the K. front. In the S. is a central 
gable with a coat of armorial bearings. 
The great hall is wainscoted, and 
lighted by mullioned and tiansomed 
windows, and was once decorated 
with paintings, now decayed. In 
addition to its natural defensive 
situation, Harden was protected by 
a moat, which is now dry. 

23^ m. Hyde IStat. At the beginning 
of the present centy., a solitary chapel 
was the only representative of the 
p(^uloiis township that now consti- 
tutes Hyde, and which has been 
created solely by the cotton trade. 
Hyde Hall contains a small portion 
of the old house in the interior. 

The e/i. is of late Perp. date and 
has a good stained glass E. win- 
dow (a memorial of the Sidebotham 
family), b^ Edmondton, It is of 5 
lights, divided into 10 spaces, occu- 
pied by subjects in our Saviour's life. 

24} m. Htde Jung, with the main 
Jine of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Uncolnshire Railway. The traveller 
will perceive that he has left the 
picturesque and wooded vales of the 
liver valleys fbr higher ground, 
which, if not so pretty as landscape, 
is equally characteristic of the 
eountry, and of its peculiar manu- 
factures. Cotton factories are every- 
where seen, and the open moorland 
oocasionflJly allows views of distant 
towns like Ashton or Staleybridge. 

Between Hyde June and Guide- 
bridge, on 1., is DuikinfiM HciU, an 
old half-timbered house, with gables 
ftnd ridge jposts. This was once the 
seat of the Dukinfield family, of 
whom was Col. Dukinfield. a very 
active officer on the Parliamentary 
side, who was one of the members 
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of the Court that tried the Earl of 
Derby. In 1659, however, he had 
some differences with the Parlia- 
ment, respecting a complaint made by 
the oiticers and soldiers of the inade- 
quacy of the rewards giveTi to them 
for suppressing the rebellion. The 
dispute was soon settled; but in 
the mean time the Speaker, in his 
attempt to pass through a crowd of 
the inal-contentt>, suffered the in- 
dignity of being stopped and sent 
back by Dukinfield. This gave rise 
to a doggrel rhyme, which became 
popular — 

** Duckenfield (steel was never so true 
And as wiiic as ever was Tuby) 
Lay in the purlieu, 
Tlie cockpit avenue, 
To liinder the Speaker's go by." 

"Amidst the ruined walls of the 
old fiimiiy chapel is the tomb of a 
Dukinfield, who gained his honours 
in the wars of the Crusaders. That 
dilapidated tomb of the Crusader 
and the ivy-covered walls of the 
venerable chapel are the oldest archi- 
tectural memorials which can now 
be identified of English Congrega- 
tionalism. In that chapel, encou- 
raged by Col. Dokinfiela, the Rev. 
Samuel Eaton gathered the fitst 
Congregational Ch. in the North of 
England."— ^aUey. 

The village of DvMnfleld lies about 
a mile to the N. of Hyde June, 
and forms almost a suburo of Staley- 
bridge {Inn: Castle), a busy manu- 
facturing town of some 20,000 popu- 
lation, through which the river Tame 
runs. It is consequently partly in 
Lancashire, although the largest por- 
tion is in Cheshire. There is not 
much to interest the tourist, the 
buildings being all modem, although 
it is probable that Staleybridge 
derives its name from the Staley 
or Stanley family, who intermairied 
with the Asshetons. Eastwood Houae 
is the seat of J. Cheetham, Esq. 
Staleybridge has direct communica- 
tion with the 8. by an independent 
rly. to Stockport) jouiing the main 
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line to Manchester at Hoaton Norris, 
and crossing the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire line at 

' 26} m. GuiDEBRtDOE Juno., where 
the rly. enters Lancashire. 
3} m. Manchester (Bte. 27). 



ROUTE 17. 

FBOM STAFFORD TO WARRINGTON, BY 
CREWE. 

{London & North-Wettem Railway.') 

The London and North-Western 
Railway, the g^reat main artery be- 
tween London and Scotland, enters 
Cheshire soon after quitting Maddey 
8tat. (Handbook for Staffordghire), 
leaying on rt. the distant chimneys 
of the Madeley and Silyerdale coal- 
juts, which mark the limits of the 
North Staffordshire coal-field. 

Nearer at hcmd is the yillage of 
Bctley and Betley HaU (Q. EUiot, 
Esq.), between which and the rly. 
is Betley Mere, through which the 
county boundary runs. On 1. (2 m.) 
is Doddington Park^ possessing one 
of the largest lakes in the country 
next to Ellesmere. 

23 m. (from Stafford) Basford Stat, 
2 m. on 1. are Hough HaU (R. G. 
Hill, Esq.) and Wyhuvibury yillage, 
ihe seat of the Bishop of Chester's 
nld manor-house. The ch. is a fine 
E. K. building, with naye, ainles, and 
chancel. The interior contains a good 



stained E. window, and monuments 
to Sir Thomas Smith, of Hough, 
1614, and his wife Anne, the latter 
under a canopied arch. In the parish 
are seyeral old halls, which haye 
Kunk from their high estate into fiftrm- 
houses, su<^h as Checkle^, Batherton, 
Stapeley, Basford, Shaymgton, &c. 

25 m. Crewe Jukc. with the North 
Staffordshire. Great Western, Man- 
chester, and Chester Railways (Hotti: 
Railway; good) (Rte. 13). ^Themain 
line to Liverpool and the North 
is the middle of the three that bi- 
furcate northwards, immediately on 
leaying the station. 

30 m. MinBhuU'Vemon Stat., 3 m. 
from Middlewich O^te. 21). On the 
rt. the country is rather flat and 
uninteresting, but on the 1. it ia 
more yaried and broken, the riyer 
Weaver and its tributaries running 
parallel with the rly. in a pretty 
yalley. 3 m. 1. is DarnhaJL In 
the time of Edward I. the monks 
of Dore, in Herefordshire, were re- 
rooyed to a monastery which then 
occupied the site of the present 
modem mansion, which was sub- 
sequently a Bunmier residence for 
the monks of Yale Royal. After 
the dissolution of the monasteries 
it was sold to Sir Richard Oorbett, 
Justice of the Common Pleas. There 
was a curious prophecy made by 
Nixon, the prophet of Cheshire, 
to the effect that "Damhall Park 
shall be backed and hewn.*' 

Erdetwick HaU was the old resi- 
dence of Sampson Erdeswick, the 
antiquary, who married the heiress 
of the Staffords, and settled at San- 
don, in Staffordshire. 

Large yolumes of smoke on the I. 
betoken the approach to one of the 
centres of manufacturing Cheshire— 
the salt works of Wimford, next 
to Northwich the most important 
seat of that trade in the ooanty. 
2 m. 1. of Winsford Stat, is the yil- 
lage of Over, a small decayed town. 



Boute 17. — Over — Vcde Boyal. 



Ohbshibe. 



which Btill goes thibagh the cere- 
mony of electing for itself a mayor, 
who enjoys the dignity without the 
responuibility of mayoral duties. 
The mayondty was a farce as early 
as Ray*s time, who gives the pro- 
verb, **The Mayor of Altrincham 
and the Mayor of Over, the one 
was a 1 hatcher, the other a dauber." 
Over is said to have been the birth- 
place of Nixon, the Cheshire prophet, 
whose Celebrity was so great that 
even to this duy his pioimecies are 
quoted by the country people. There 
seems some doubt as to the precise 
time in which he lived, but the 
reign of James I. is usuaUy asso- 
ciated with his sayings. In conse- 
quence of his reputation, he was 
sent for to court; but for some 
time declined to go, prophesying that 
he should be starved, or, in his own 
dialect, "clammed'* there; and it 
is said that tliis really happened, in 
consequence of his being shut up in 
B room as a punishment for mischief, 
and forgotten for three days. Another 
of Nixon's prophecies predicted of 
Yale Koyal Abbey, that — 

*' Wnen the harrow cleaves this lea, 
Yon house a raven's nest shall be " — 

a prediction fulfilled when, 80 years 
later, Henrv YIII. deposed Abbot 
Harrow, and gave the abbey to Sir 
Thos. Holcroft, whose crest was a 
raven. (See below, under Vale 
Koyal.) The ch. of Over is more than 
1 m. to the S. 1 V m. to the N. W. of 
the village is Marlon Grange, an old 
timber aiid-plaster seat of the Main- 
wariiigs. Half-way between Winsford 
and 37 m. HaH/ord Bridge 8tat,, the 
rly. crosses the Weaver by a lofty 
viaduct — a charming view on either 
side ; the river, which is broad and 
deep, flowing through a richly 
wooded vale, on its way to North- 
wioh. The woods on the 1. are Uiose 
of Vale Boyal, the seat of Ix>rd Dela- 
mere. The history of this picturesque 
old place dates from very early times. 
It is said that Prince Edward, the 
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eldest son of Henry III., was over- 
taken by a storm on his return from 
the Holy Land, and vowed a vow 
that if he got to land safely he would 
found a cjnvent for 100 Oistercian 
monks ; whereupon the vessel imme- 
diately righted and reeu^hed its port. 
At all events the monastery was 
founded by him in 1277, Queen 
Eleanor also assisting to lay the first 
stone, amidst a «rathering of unusual 
magnificenca The old chroniclera 
were fond of inventing stories about 
the future gloiy of the new abbey ; 
among others that, while the land 
was yet desolate and untrodden, 
sliepherds lieard music constanlly 
playing on the site. The predictions 
were so for verified, that Yale Royal 
became rich and powerful ; but with 
the power came tyranny, and the 
abbots systematically alienated the 
dependents in the neighbourhood by 
their harshness and injustice to such 
an extent, that in 13121 the monks 
dared not cross their threshold : and, 
one John Boddeworth, who ventured 
to do so, was instAntly murdered and 
a game of football pluyed with his 
h^id. To such a pitch did the evil 
rise that the country people laid a 
complaint before Hugh, Justice of 
Chester, asserting that they were free 
tenants, and not vassals of the soil ; 
but being refused a hearing, they 
appealed to the King, and impeached 
both the Justice and the Abbot. 
Again they were unsuccessful, and 
it was not until they came before 
Queen Philippa that they obtained 
a censure against the Abbot, who, 
on his return from court, was met by 
a body of his tenants, his retainers 
shot, and he himself dragged again 
before the King, who happened to 
be at Stamford. For nearly three 
centuries the abbey maintamed au 
unusual splendour, but evil times at 
last fell upon it in the reign of Henry 
VIII., when the machinatiotis of one 
Thomas Holcroft prevailed, the Abbot 
and monks turned out, and most of 
the land given to Holcroft, whose 

I 2 
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hevn, after two geDerationSi sold the 
•pToperty to the OhoImondeleyB. 

In the Civil War, Yale Royal suf- 
fered nearly as badly as Bramhall, 
having been so thoroughly plundered 
by Gen. Lambert and his troops, that 
the fieimily are said to have only kept 
life in them by the milk of one white 
cow. Like Peter Davenport, Thomas 
Gholmondeley, after he had been 
robbed, was allowed to compound for 
it by a payment of 4502. The present 
house of Vale Royal consists of a 
centre and wings. In the library 
is one of the earliest MSS. of 
Ohaucer*s ' Canterbury Tales. ' Here, 
too, Nixon's propliecies are pre- 
served in the original form. Some of 
it was built by the Holcroffcs in the 
time of Elizabeth ; but of the old 
abbey there are no remains, save a 
doorway or two in tlie offices, and a 
few local names, such as the Nuns* 
Grove and the Abbot's Walk. 

33 m. Hartfm-d Stat, {Inn: Bail- 
way) is 2} m. from Northwich. The 
Cheshire Midland Rly. from North- 
wich to Helsby crosses the line here. 

35^ m. Acton Junc, with branch 
to Northwich (Rte. 20). In the neigh- 
bourhood are the village of Weaver-' 
^mand HeffertUm Grange (R. Heath, 
Esq.). 

Weaverham is an old-fesbioned 
little place, containing several tim- 
bered houses. The ch„ rebuilt in 
the time of James I., consists of a 
steeple, nave, chancel, side aisles, 
and two chapels, one belonging to 
Hefferston Grange, the other to 
Crowton Hall. Amongst the tene- 
ments on the glebe land is one still 
called the "Cuckstool,"— the original 
spot where the Abbots of Vale Royal 
exercised that branch of their juris- 
diction. One of the powers that 
they had, was that of claiming 
twopence in the pound from each 
servant's wages. Crowton JRaU, 1} 
m. to the 1. of Acton Stat., is a timber 
farmhouse of the early piirt of the 
17th centy., and was the residence 



of the old family of GezBid, of whom 
was John Geraid, a famous herbalist 
of Nantwich in 1585. 

Another beautiful view is gained 
a little further oo, where the rly. 
crosses the Weaver again at Dntton 
Bottom by a lufty viaduct. In a 
charming situation on the north bank 
of the river is Dution HaO, the 
ancient seat of the Dntton famOy, 
celebrated in early Cheshire history 
as having jurisdiction over the min- 
strels of the county, which privilege 
was granted by Handle Blunde* 
ville to Roger de Lacy, and trans* 
ferred by him to Hugh Dutton. He 
had also the questionable honour of 
the ^^advocaria meretricum," until 
the suppression of stews in Chester 
by Henry VIII. The house is a 
beautiful example of the domestio 
architecture of the 16th centy. TheE. 
side of the quadrangle, of timber and 
plaster, is still standing. In the 
centre a door opens into a passage, 
on Oiio side of wnicli was the buttery, 
anil on the other the hall, separated 
from the passage with omaroent(*d 
pilasters. The outer doorwav of the 
hall p(^>rch is a broad arch, witli 
fanciful arabesque bordcr8,and the fol- 
lowing inscription in black letter :— - 

"•«yr Ptyrs Dutton, Knygbt, Lorde of Dntton 
and my lade dame Julian by« wiffe made this 
hall and biiylding in the yeare of 

Our Lorde Qode icccoocxuj \»ho tbanketb 
Oodeofall." 

The Bridgewater Canal mns ckso 
alongside of the rly. on rt to 

39f m. Preston Brook Jcnc, ftom. 
whence the direct Liverpool line is 
given off, via Runcorn (Rte. 24); 
and presently tlie line from Chester 
to Warringtn crosses the London 
and North- Western at a high leveL 

42^ m. Moore StaU The country* 
which 1 as been broken and wooded, 
now becomes flat and rather mazshy 
as the rly. crosfecs the Mersey, and 
the Arpley meadows, and enters 
liincahhire at 

45 ni. Warrington {Inn: Lion). 
(Rte. 26.) 



Chbshibb, Boute IS,-— Stockport to PeniHone. 
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ROUTE 18. 

FBOM STOCKPORT TO PENISTONE, 
BT QLOSSOP. 

(^Motnckester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire SaUway,) 

The passenger from Stockport to 
Sheffield quits the towA from the 
Teviotdale Stat., a pretty brick 
building, with an open arcade in 
front, and gradually mounts to high 
£px>und overlooking the riv^r. 

} m. Portwood Stat accommodates 
the eastern suburb of Stockport. 
The windings of the Goyt, which 
does not receive the name of Mersey 
tiU after the addition of the Tame, 
are exceedingly pretty on rt., and 
several handsome residences, such 
as Bredbury HaU (R. Shipman, Esq.) 
and others, show that the Stockport 
manufacturers have appreciated the 
beauty of the scene. At Woodley 
JuNC, where the Midland line from 
Buxton to Manchester crosses, there 
is an establishment for making hats 
by steam. From hence a short 
branch communicates with the main 
line from Manchester to Sheffield, 
joining it at 

5 m. GrODLEY Juxo. Wometh Low 
is a prominent object on rt. 

6^ m. Mottram Stat The town of 
Mottram in Longdendale is placed 
on a height in a wild and picturesque 
country, 1^ m. to the 1. of the rly., 
standing sentinel, as it were, to tne 
desolate and rugged county that 
runs from hence far into Lanca- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire— 
the great backbone of millstone grit 
which forms such a special feature 



in northern England. The tourist 
seldom penetrates into this region, 
but it is worth visiting for all that, 
and the pedestrian wDl find in the 
doughs, edges, and mosses, of which 
the local names are composed, 
scenery of a very high order, though 
perhaps often repeating itself. It is 
one of the most picturesque although 
lonely districts of Cheshire, and a 
good bag of grouse may be made 
here or about Growden. The Bubus 
ChamaBmortUt or cloudberry, is found 
in this neighbourhood. Mottram 
has a fine old Perp. eh., posses- 
sing a nave, aisles, chancel, a 
tower, and two chapels belonging to 
Hollingworth Hall and the manor 
of Staley, in one of which are the 
recumb^t figures of Ralph Staleigh 
and his wife, the former in mail 
armour. In the other is an altar- 
tomb, with the recumbent fio^nre of 
Serjeant Bretland, died 1703, who 
is represented in. his wig and gown, 
with a loug Latin inscription. In 
the interior of the ch. is a painting 
of Moses and Aaron. * The view 
from the churchyard is very exten- 
sive, looking down the vale to Tlnt- 
wistle, and the Derbyshire hills on 
the other side the Etherow. In the 
neighbourhood are HtU End (J. 
Chapman, Esq.), ThamcUffe HaU 
(F. Midwood, Esq.), and HoOinq- 
worth HaU (J. Hollingworth, Esq.), 
tbe seat of that family since the 
time of King John. The vUlage of 
HoOingvoorth, 1 m. N.E. of Mottram, 
is dependent on its cotton and print 
works. Immediately after leaving 
Mottram, the rly. crosses the Ethe- 
row and enters Derbyshire, but keeps 
close to the Cheshire boundary until 
it enters Yorkshire at Woodhead. 

At 8} m. Dinting Vais StaJt. the 
rly. is carried across the valley 
by a remarkably beautiful viaduct of 
16 stone and timber arches of 
125 ft. span and 120 ft. in height 
[A short branch runs to the manu- 
facturing town of Glossop, in Derby- 
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shire {Hotel: Norfolk Arms), a brisk, 
thriving place, very finely situated 
amidst the ravines of the upper dis- 
trict of the Peak, and possessing a 
lar^ trade in cotton and calico 
printing. It is a great stronghold 
of the Roman Catholic community, 
who possess a handsome oh. and large 
school. This is probably owing to 
its being the manorial property of 
Lord Howard of Glossop, wliose seat, 
Ghasop Hall, adjoins the town. It 
hns been modernised and enlarged, 
and with its ornamental grounds 
and terraces forms one of the 
choicest residences in the North. 
The ehf the tower and spire of 
which were added in 1855 oy the 
Duke, was rebuilt in 1836, and 
contains a monument (bust) by 
Bacon to a Mr. Hague, who left 
several donations to the poor of the 
town. In the neighbourhood are 
some interesting earthworks; on 
the W. of the rly. Melandra Castle, 
an oblong rectangular fort.ific;ition 
overlooking the Etherow, and on the 
E. MomIow Ca^Usj a circular camp. 
The scenery of the Etherow becomes 
more wild and romantic as the rly. 
as<cends the vale of Longdendale. 
the hiiU on the W. being rugged and 
escarped, and ri.-ing to a very con- 
siderable height.] 

9} m. Hadfidd Stat, to the N of 
which, 1 m. (in Cheshire). ,is the 
village of TinttoisUe • anciently called 
Tengestvisie), the grey houses be- 
tokening the plentifulness of the 
millstone grit of which the district 
is composed. The geologist will be 
interested to know that Anneld 
tracks and burrows have been dis- 
covered in the vicinity. TinttoisUe 
HaU is a stone building, which in 
1658 superseded an older one of 
timber, the ancient residence of 
the De Burgh family, the lords of 
Longdendale. As tlie rly. ascends 
the vale, an additional interest is 
givon both to the scenery and the 
utility of the Etherow by the 



enormous lakes or *' lodges" which 
have been formed for the Man- 
chester Waier Works, the dams of 
which are perfectly Cyclopean in 
their massiveness. The Arufield 
and Hollingworth reservoirs coatain 
48,000,000 cubic feet of water, the 
former holding 209,000,000 ^llons, 
occupying 39 acres, and Uie latter 
holding 73,000,000 gallons, occupy- 
ing 13 acres. Rhodes Wood holds 
500,000,000 gallons, and is 54 acres in 
extent. Torbide holds 1,474,000,000 
gallons, occupying 160 acres, and 
Woodhead, of 1^ acres, eontaina 
1,235,000,000 g;allon8. The whole of 
the reservoirs in Longdendale have 
a united capacity of 3,491,000,000 
gallons, and are calculated to supply 
Manchester with 30,000,000 gallons 
a day. The cost of construction was 
1.300,0002. 

At the eastern extremity of the 
Woodhead reservoir the rly. pene- 
trates the mountains by the Wood- 
head Tunnel, nearly 3 m. in length, at 
the western end of which it enters 
Yorkshire. Woodhead Chapel was 
built by Sir Edward Shaa (or Shaw), 
Lord Mayor of London at the time 
of the usurpation of the crown by 
Richard III. From Woodhetid SttiL 
the pedestrian can make an ex- 
cursion over the hills to the S. to the 
head of the Derwent and descend 
its valley to Hope, or HathetMa^. 
The diutanoe to the source of the 
river is not very great (6 or 7 m.), 
but the walking over Featherbed 
Moss is difficult and tedious {Hand- 
book for Derbyshire). From Wood- 
head Stat, it is 9 m. to Penistone 
{Handbook for Yorkshire), 



Chbbhibe, BotUe 19.-^Siocfyart to Warrington. 
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ROUTE 19. 

VROX STOCKPORT TO WARRINGTON, 
BT ALTRINCHAM AKD LYMM. 

This line fonns part of a direct 
route between Shettield, Stookport, 
Warrington, and Liverpool. Leav- 
ing Stockport by tkeTeviotUale Stat., 
it keeps the liottom of the valley, 
firequently approaching the river. 

2} m. Cheadle Stat This is a 
prettily situated village, and a fa^ 
Yourite residence of Manchester 
business men, for whose convenience 
an omnibus runs several times a dav. 
The ch. has a tower, nave, side 
aisles, and chancel, with three altar- 
tombs of the Brereton family. In 
the neighbourhood is Abney Hall, 
the residence of Sir James Watts, 
a cotton magnate, who was mnyor 
of Manchester during the Prince 
Conbort's visit to that town, and 
who was knighted accordingly. Sir 
James, who was an excellent ex- 
ample of a Manchester millionaire, 
had inscribed in his dining-room — 

** Who'd have tbongbt, 
Cotton bought it. ' 

4 m. Northenden Stat. The village 
lies to the ri on the S. bank of the 
Mersey. The ch, is modem, with 
the exception of the tower, of the 
date 1500. Adjoining it is Wythen- 
shawe HaU (T. W. Tatton, Esq.), a 
picturesque old gabled hall of the 
time of JSdward III., part of which 
is of timber and plaster. In 1648 it 
was garrisoned for the king, but uf ter 
e short siege surrendered to Col. 
Dukenfield, who brought two pieces 



of ordnance from Manchester to 
reduce it. Mrs. Tatton was one uf 
the garrison, and seeing a Parlia- 
mentary soldier sitting on a wall, 
seized a musket, and brought him 
down. He is supposed to have been 
a Captain Adams, who is burie<l at 
Stockport, and entered in the register 
as **8layne at Witteushawe/* Like 
many other Cheshire gentlemen; 
Mr. Tatton had to compound for his 
loyalty, and suffered bcverely in his 
estate. Until of late years "a 
curious custom existed in Northen- 
den (more commonly called NortLen), 
of singing *May carols' under the 
chamber windows of the drowby 
villagers on the eve of the Ist of 
May. Of course, the poet of the 
gang fits the song to suit each 
particular case, extemporising lines 
addressed to the several sons and 
daughters by name." The following 
ia a sample of a couple of verses : — 

**Ri0e up the little iDfkut, the flower of the 
flock, 
For the summer springs so ftesb, so green, 
and gay : 
The cradle that yon do lay in, it stands 
upon a rock. 
Drawing near to the merry month of 
May. 

' Rise up, the fair Maid of this house, put on 
your gay gold ring, 
For the summer springs so fresh, so green, 
and gay; 
And bring to us a can of beer — the better 
we shall sing. 
Drawing near to the merry month of 

« 

61 m. Baoulet Juno., near which 
the Manchester and Mid-Cheshiie 
line crosses tiie Stockport and War- 
rington Bly. Baguley^ or Baggiley, 
HaU is now a farmhouse, but retains 
considerable traces of its splendour 
under its former owner. Sir Wm. 
Baggiley, in the time of Edward II. 
From that family it passed suc- 
cessively to the Leghs, Viscount 
Allen, and Mr. Tatton, of Wythen- 
shawe. Bishop Percy, in one of 
the ballads, mentions one of the 
Leghs : — 
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'* At Bftglley that beanie 
Hb biding piacf had. 
And hb ancedtont of old time 
Have y«'ard«d there long, 
Before William Cunqueror 
This country did iDbabit." 

One side of tbe quadrangle is still 
left, containing the great hall, which 
is bailt of huge be.ims of oak, the 
interstices filled up with wickerwork. 
At one end are passages from the 
exterior to the inner court, the doors 
of which are. concealed from the hall 
by oak screens. In all Gliei»hire 
houses the hall is made lower than 
the rest of the building, as from its 
i^hed roof it does not admit an 
upper story .r—Orwicrod. The hall has 
been shortened by a modem erection, 
where the da'is 8U)od. At tlie oppo- 
3ite end, the doorways leading to the 
offices and the groining of the roof 
ure perfect, and a capital example 
of 14th-c9nty. work. The roof rests 
upon wooden arches and pillars, the 
spans between being filled in with 
open trefoil-work. The windows are 
plain square mullions, with Dec. 
mouldings. 

10} m. Broadheaih Stat,, | of a 
mile from Altrincham (Rte. 20), 
the spire and housea of which place 
are Keen on the liill to the 1. Old- 
field HaU is the seat of John Allen, 
JSsq. From Broadheath the Watling 
Street runs due N. in its course 
from Cheshire to Mancl tester (Man- 
culiium). 3 or 4 m. hence it crosses 
the Mersey, at a spot still called 
Oross/ord. On the Cheshire side 
was a Roman station supposed to 
be identical with the station called 
Fines maximjc et FiiAYiJS, near the 
village of ABhton-^m-Meneyf where 
there is a model farm, established 
l>y the late Mr. Sam. Brooks. 

12 m. Dun7iam-Mas$ey Stat, On 
the 1. are the venerable woods of 
Dunham-Massey, the seat of the 'Eml 
of Stamford and Warrington, and 
» perfect paradise for Manchester 
picnickers and pleasure-seekers, who 



consider the woods pretty well their 
own, from the generous permission 
always accorded by the noble owner. 
The Norman barons bad a castle 
here, but of this there are no remains. 
It attained its name, '* The home of 
the Masseyd on the downs," from its 
original po^^session by the Masseys, of 
whom Hamon Ma«sey was first baron, 
and held the township under Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, in the reign 
of William the Con<|ueror. For a 
short time It passed mto the hands 
of the Stranges, lords of Knockin, 
iind afterwards into that of tie 
Fittons. In the time of Henry VI. 
it came by marriage iuto the Booth 
family, one of whom, Sir George 
Booth, distinguished him^ielf ^lar- 
ticuLirly, first on the side of the 
Parliament, and then of the Royalists, 
by whom he was rewarded witli 
the command of the forces in the 
North-wcdt, and made Baron Dela- 
mere. But he did not long con- 
tinue a court favourite either with 
Charles II. or James LL, and his 
son became a staunch partisan of 
the Prince of Orange, who created 
him Earl of Warrington. In 1758 
this line came to an end, and the 
estate was brought to the Ea^l of 
Stamford by marriage with the 
heiress. The present title, therefore, 
of Warrington is a comparatively new 
creation, TOstowed in 1796. 

There is nothing particular in 
the aspect of the house, which is 
a plain quadrangular building of 
brick. The interior (not shown) 
contains a valuable collection of 
portraits by Vandyckj Ldy, and 
other masters of the age of the 
Stuarts. One of the curiosities 
of the private grounds is the dogs* 
burial-ground, where mastiffii and 
other old favourites have been in- 
terred with affectionate care. Some 
of tiie inscriptions date from a oon* 
slderable time back, such as ^ Here 
lyeth Puce, of old vertues, who died 
Oct. 17, 1702," while verse marks 
the headstone of others— 
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•' Now poor Lion is dead and gone, 
Ofioe oy Joseph thought much on ; 
And the servants, one and all. 
Do regret poor Lion's falL" 

The chief beauty of Duiihain-Ma»- 
sey is the Park, iamoog for its oak- 
trees and magnificent breadths of 
bracken fern, which here grow 
higher and better than elsewhere, 
and set o£f the oak boles splendidly, 
and for its avenues of beeches, which 
rank among the finest in England. 
There is good timber at Duiiham- 
Massey, but in Mid-Cheshire tlie 
parks are very poorly timbered, and 
oak does not generally grow welL 
Of it Leland writes: **iii miles 
farther I cam by a parke on the 
lefte hande wher Master Bouthe 
dwellith." Ormerod tells us that this 
park contained 500 head of deer. In 
early spring or autumn Dunham is 
well worth a yisit, and particularly 
on any great holiday, when swarms 
of excursionists turn out from Man- 
chester to enjoy the charming scenery 
and the fresh air of the adjoining 
Bowdon Downs. Outside the park 
and on the road from Altrincham to 
Knutsford is Dunham Ch„ built in 
1855 by the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington from designs by Mr. 
HayUsy, at a cost of 20,0001. It is 
of transition from Dec. to l*erp. 
style, and beautifully ornamented 
throughout It is cruciform, con- 
sbting of nave and aisles (with clere- 
story), transepts, choir, arid a chapel, 
called the Stamford Chapel. The 
tower and spire, 210 fL in height, 
form a conspicuous landmark. In 
the former is a fine peal of bells, 
one of which is thus inscribed : — 

•* As queen of queens^ Victoria reigns, 
1 sit as qneen o'er Music's i^trains ; 
Anl may her sal^^^ loyal be 
As inlne 1 and dwell in harmony." 

The interior of the oh. is very rich. 
The E. window of 7 lights is filled 
with stained glass (by WiUement), 
representing the Apostles and Pro- 
phets. The nave has a finely carved 
eek roof; with figures of angels at 



the end of tlie hammerlieams. Tho 
pulpit, f(H)t, and reredos are all ex- 
quisitely carved— the latter in eood 
keeping with the E. window above 
it. The organ, by Hill, is placed in 
the N. transept, so as not to inter- 
fere with the effect of f^ie transept 
window. The neighbouring towns 
of Altrincham and Bowdon are de- 
scribed in the next i-oute. Adjoin* 
ing the park on the W. is the 
pretty little village of BdUington, on 
tiie banks of the BoUiii, and still 
further W. is Agden HaJl (T. S. 
Bazley, Esq.), a modem Elizabethan 
residence buUt on the ruins of the old 
liall, the former seat of tiie Agden 
family, and well placed on Agden 
Brow, overlooking a large expanse 
of country. 

To the rt. of Dunham Stat (3 m.) 
is CarringUm Mow, one of the large 
bogs which characterise the low 
levels of the Mersey lands. It is 
750 acres in extent; but modem 
agriculture and deep draining are 
gradually bringing it into cultiva- 
tion. The village of CarringUm is 
situated on the riverside, at its junc- 
tion with the Irwell. The Mersey 
has naturally a ver^ winding course 
through this flat district ; but short 
cuts have been made to improve the 
navigation, and sluices to allow of 
irrigation. On the site of Carring- 
ton Old Hall is now a modem farm- 
house. 
The BoUin river is crossed at 
14 m. HeaUey Stai. 1 m. to the X. 
is Warburton, the ch, of which is 
one of the few remaining 14th- 
oenty. churches with portions of 
the original timber. This is to be 
seen in the pillars that divide the 
nave and aisles. Warburton was 
once a place of consequence, having 
been selected by Henry II. as the 
locality for a monastery of Pnemon- 
stratensians. It did not flourish with 
the glory of Yale Boyal, but became 
merged into the abbey of Cockersand, 
in Lancashire (Bte. 42). The onlj 
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trace of the priory is now to be found 
in the name of a field, called the 
Abbey Croft, and a few tombstouee 
in the churchyard. To the E. of the 
ch. are vestiges of the moat which 
encircled the old hall, the residence 
of the Warbiirton family. 

15} m. Lymm Stat. (Inn : Plough). 
The ancient town of Lymm is more 
than a mile from the stnt., and 
occupies a picturesque Edtuation on 
the New Bed sandstone terrace that 
runs across North Cheshire. The 
Qh.y placed at the head of u charm- 
ing dingle, through which the Dane • 
rushes brawling down, u old, of the 
same stone, and was restored in 1850. 
It is of Dec. date, and has a tower, 
nave, side aisles, transepts, choir, 
and a chapel, which once belonged j 
to the family of Domville, the former 
possessors of Lymm HoU. The E. 
window is a memorial to the late 
rector, who died in 1865. 

The lake, whicii is formed by a 
dam close to the ch., and the wooded 
dingle below it, arc a source of great 
attraction to vlsitord; indeed, the 
wliole course of this little stream 
affords a constant succession of pretty 
peeps. At the uppermost part of the 
dam, which is private property, a 
curious little ** dropping" cave has 
been formed by the undermining of 
the bank by a small tributary stream. 

Lymm HaU (J. Barratt, Esq.), 
once the residence of the Domville 
family, is an old grey building within 
a moat, and near the gates are the 
steps of a cro:$s cut out of the solid 
New Bed sandstone. 

This formation, or the TriassiCj is 
that of which the greater portion of 
Cheshire strata is composed, and is 
the source from whence the great 
supplies of rock-salt are derived (In^ 
troduction, p. xxiv). The geologist 
will find a peculiar interest in the 
quarries at Lymm ( beyond tiie ch.\, 
fi»r they have yielded large numbers 
of the footprints of the Cheirotherium 



or Labyrinthodon, a gigantic kind of 
tortoise that flourished in the Tri- 
assic era. The only other localities 
in England where they have been 
found are at Storeton, near Birken- 
head (Bte. 25), and in Warwickshire. 
In the neighbourhood of Lymm are 
Stutham Lodge (P. Stubs, Esq.), and 
Oughtrington HaU (G. B. Dewhorst 
Esq.), the former seat of the Leighs. 

Some 2 m. to the S.E. of Lymm is 
the township of Migh Idcigh, in widch, 
closely adjoining each other, are 
the grounos of West HaU (Captain 
Egertou Leigh), and Ecuit Hail 
(Colonel Legh). In Henry II.'8 
time this manor was granted in 
moieties to Uamon de Legh, pro> 
genitor of the West Hall family, 
and Eward, the ancestors of the 
Leghs of East HaU. A fine Eliza- 
bethan mansion was erected at 
East HiJl by Thomas Legh, but 
pulled down at the end of the 
last centy. and the present build- 
ing substituted. In the grounds 
(which were laid out by Hepton) 
is the old chupel, built in 1581, 
in which the family pew formerly 
stretched across the whole of the 
E. end. West HaU, too, has its 
chapel, built in 1815, in lieu of 
one of the date of 1404. The old 
hall, now a farmhouse, was once 
the most beautiful timber-house in 
the county. 

Hi m. ThdioaU Stat. The village 
is said to be of Saxon origin, and 
tradition states that Edward the 
Elder founded a port here in 923, 
the river having been then much 
wider than it is now. However that 
may have been, there is no doubt but 
that the course of the Mersey is 
considerably altered from what it was 
in old times. Near Thel wall it makes 
one of its large bends, almost en- 
closing a flat alluvial river meadow, 
which in this neighboiu*hood are 
known by the name of *• Ees " (qy. 
ynys or island?) such as Thelwall 
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Ees, Rixton Ees, Lymm Ees, &c. 
Close to the rly. are ThdwaU Hall 
(J. Nicholson, Esq.)) ^^^ Chreenfldd 
(J. StantoB, Esq.). A little higher 
up the river are tne ruins of a powder- 
mill, where the manufacture liad 
been carried on for more than 100 
years, until an explosion in 1855 
destroyed the buildings. 

GrappehhdU Ch., on 1., was built 
in the 16th centy., and consists of 
naye, 3 aisles, transept, and chancel. 
The N. aisle projects further £. than 
the S. aisle. There is some carved 
tabernacle work, and some old 
stained glass in the interioi. 

Sir P. Leicester says that **Sir 
William Boydell, of IXxileston, built 
a chappell in this church, wherein 
William Boydell, his son and heir, 
swore to find an honest chaplin, to 
pray for the souls of the said Sir 
WiUiam and Nichola his wife, 
1334." The HaU (Blrs. GreenaU), 
and The Heys (T. Parr, Esq.). 

20} m. Latchford Stat. This is 
a suburb of Warrington, although 
on the Cheshire side of the river. 
The termination of the name shows 
its proximi^ to the river. By fol- 
lowing the Old Quay Canal a little 
to the S., the antiquary will again 
ieach the Mosey at the site of the 
old Roman Stat, now called Wil- 
derspool. There is nothing left to 
identify it except the causeway, 
which leads by the side of the river 
to Warrington ; but at various times 
foundations of dwellings, pottery, 
and coins of the time of Vespasian 
and Domitian, have been disinterred. 
Many antiquaries believe Wilders- 
pool to be the locality of the ancieut 
Veratinum; and it is clear that a 
road ran through it from War- 
rington to Northwich, through Ap- 
pleton and Stretton, the names of 
which places betoken their vicinity 
to it. 

AppUtUm village and Hall (T. H. 
Lyon, Esq.) are situated on the 
•lope of a steep New Bed sandstone 



knoll, known as Hill Cliff, which 
formerly was surmounted by a bea- 
con. It is now the locality of the 
Warrington Water-works. 

A little beyond Latchford the rly. 
crosses the Mersey into Lancashire, 
and enters 21 J m. Warrington at the 
Arpley Stat. (Rte. 26). 



IIOUTE 20. 

FROM MANCHESTER TO CHESTER, BY 
ALTRINCHAM, NORTHWICH, AND 
DELAMERE FOREST. 

(^Mid-Cheshire BaUtoay,') 

The line from Manchester to Al- 
trincham enters Cheshire imme- 
diately on crossing the Mersey, near 

3^ m. Stre^tfrd Stat. The village 
is pretty and rural. It is recorded 
that in 1581 the curate of Stretford 
was presented or prosecuted fur 
keeping an alehouse, and was pro- 
hibited from keeping **Hny ale or 
other victuals to sell in his house." 

5 m. Sale Stat. {Hotel: Leigh 
Arms), much in request for villa 
rcdidenees of Manchester merchants. 
Sale Old Hall was formerly the seat 
of the Masseys. 

6 m. Brooklunde Stat Brooklands 
Hotel, very comfortable ; close to the 
station. 

7 m. Timperley Stat, On the L 
is R'ddinga, an old mansion ap- 
proached across a moat by a stone 
gateway, and Fir Tree Famiy an 
old-fashioned farmhouse of timber 
and plaster (date 1676). There 
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is a pretty modem rh. at Timperley, 
wit)) a conspicuous spire. In the 
neighbourhood the botanist will find 
MelHotuM arventU. 

The line almost immediately 
passes under the Stockport and Wur- 
rington Bly. (Kte. 19), and arrives 
at 8 m. AUnruham Stat. (JHatel: 
Unioom). Altrinoliam, though con- 
taining nothing of antiquarian inte- 
rest, is by no means a modem town, 
the inhabitants having obtained 
many privileges from Hamon de 
Massey in the reign of Edward I., 
and, amongst others, a ** Guild of 
Free Traffic'* and an exemption ftcaai 
tolls. Though in itself there is little 
to see, it is pleasant, clean, and cheer- 
ful, in addition to whicii its proxi- 
mity to Bowdon Downs and the 
woods of Dunham Massey is always 
an attraction to visitors and resi- 
dents. 

The buildings worth notice are the 
Town-hall, the Literary Institution, 
and Lloyd's Hospital — ^all modem 
and built of brick, with Atone facings. 
The neighbourhood is principally de- 
voted to market-gardeninf for the 
supply of Manchester tables. It 
used to be said that ^ across Bollin 
(river) agriculture ceased in Oheriiire 
and was replaced by horticulture.*' 
It is fiunous for a particular carrot, 
called the Altrincham, or green-top- 
carrot 

A short branch of 1 m. leads to 
Bowdon^ the celebrity of whose 
downs for charming scenery and 
beautiful air is somewhat more than 
looaL But it has paid the usual 
penalty of its attractions and its 
neighbourhood to a large city, by 
being built over as fast as possible. 
Bowdon (called in * Domesday ' Boge- 
don) derives its naipe from Saxon 
** bode," a dwelling, and " dun, 
down; and is said, even in those 
early days, to have possessed a 
church, a priest, and a grinding- 
mill. The importance of its t^w^ 
seems to have clung all along to 
it, Ibr there is a looal proverb that 



" every man is not bom to be vicar 
of Bowdon.'' It is one of the finest 
in the county, and has been re* 
stored at least three times, viz., in 
1820, 1520, and 1860. It is now 
in style late Perp., and consists of 
nave, aisles, tiunsepts, and choir, with 
two chantries, called the S. or Dun- 
ham chapel, and the N. or Oanrington 
chapel. The last restoration has 
been carried out in excellent taste 
from the designs of Mr. Braketpear^ 
of Manchester, and the interior is now 
characterised by great breadth and 
beauty of proportion. There are also 
some fine memorial windows, espe- 
cially the Oucifixion, in the £. win- 
dow, given by the late Alderman 
Neild; the Miracles and Parables^ 
in the transept windows (by duiter- 
buck). Amongst the monuments is 
one by WeUmacoUy to the Assheton 
family. In the Dunham chapel Is 
a mural monument to Langham and 
Henry Booth, the young sons of an 
Earl of Warrington, 1724 ; also to 
the Earl of Warrington, son of Lord 
Delamere, who was committed to 
the Tower and tried for high treason 
in 1681. In the Garrington chapel 
are figures of William Brereton, of 
Ashley, and his wife, Jane Warbur* 
ton. Around them are 7 kneeling 
figures, one of an infant in swad- 
dling-clothes, whicii circumscribe 
his kneeling-powers, and another 
which holds a scroll. The neighbour- 
hood of Bowdon abounds in pleasant 
wdlki — such as to Dunham-Maasej 
(Rte. 19) 1 DL, to Bostheme 8 m., 
passing the vicarage and crossing the 
pretty streams of the BcUin and the 
Birkin^ot which Drayton says : 

" And Bollen, that along doth nimbler BIrkin 
bring 
From Maxfleld'B mighUe wildes ;" 

to Ashley 2 m., to Agden 4 m. 

Quitting the Cheshire Midland 
8tat. at Altrincham, the traveller 
leaves Bowdon to the rt and stops 
at 8}m. Peel Causeway Stat To 1., 
1^ m., is Hale, which had a bad cha* 
racter, if we are to believe 81r Peter 
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Leicester, the historian of Cheshire : 
*^ The chapel was much frequented 
by schismatical ministers, and, as it 
were, a receptacle for nonconformists, 
in which disciolute times every prag- 
matical illiterate person, as the hu- 
mour served him, stepped into the 
pulpit, without any lawful calling 
thereto or licence of authority." 

10} m. AdUey 8iat.y a good starting- 
point from whence to follow up the 
valley of the BoUin, a stream dear to 
the Cheshire angler for the size and 
flavour of its trout It is also famous 
for possessing a fish, called the 
f graining " {Leuciwsus LanrastrieH- 
«»X supposed to be peculiar to the 
North of England and to some of the 
Swiss lakes. It is nearly allied to 
the daoe, but differs in several par- 
ticulars. It is said to be found also 
in the tributaries of the Mersey, near 
Warrington and Knowsley. 

Near the stat. on rt. is Athley HaU, 
now a fjeumhouse^ still interesting, 
from its old-fashioned appearance, 
its rookery, and its quaint garden. 
Ashley was the property of the 
Assheton family till 1846, when 
Mr. Asshetiin Smith, the represen- 
tative of that family, and the famous 
^Kirtsman, sold it to Lord Egerton 
of T^tton. Historically, Ashley is 
celebrated for being the rendezvous 
of the Cheshire gentry to decide 
their course of action with respect to 
joinins: the standard of the Old Pre- 
tender in 1715. The members of 
titiia important meeting were Thomas 
Assheton of Ashley, Henry Legh of 
High Legh, John Warren of Poynt(»n, 
Amos Meredith of Henbury, Sir 
Ralph Grosvenor of Eaton, Earl of 
Barryihore, Peter Legh of Lyme, 
Alexander Badcliffe, Robert Chol- 
mondeley, Charles Hurlson, and Ed- 
ward Beresford. The casting vote 
was given against the enterprise by 
iSx, Assheton. They decided to do 
nothing^ i.e. not to help the Pre- 
tender, but to wait and watch events. 
The hall contained a series of some* 



what commonplace portraits of many 
of these gentlemen, but they were 
removed \o Tatton by Lord Egerton. 

[2 m. to the W. of Ashley Stat, is 
the village otMmtheme^ and the love- 
ly Rostheme Mere, among the largest 
of the Cheshire meres, though there- 
are others with considerable pre ten* 
sions to scenery. It is 115 acres; 
in extent, and of very great depth. 
"On the southern margin, a short 
distance to the W. of the summer- 
house, it is 17 ft, and about a 
third of the distance across from 
this point, the depth is over 100 ft." 
Local opinion held Rostheme Mere 
bottomless^ nntil Admiral Cotton, 
brother of Sir Sidney, the Indian 
hero, took the soundings, and found 
the greatest depth to be a little more 
than 17 fathoms. Towards the S. 
the banks gradually rise to a con- 
siderable height, and, being well 
wooded, form a most charming fea- 
ture in the landscape. All sorts of 
legends are current about Rostheme, 
as is the case with most lakes 
which are reported to be deep. One 
is, that a mermaid comes up on 
Easter Sunday and rings a oell : 
another, that it communicates with 
the Irish Channel by a subterranean 
passage; another (not so impro- 
bable), that it once formed with 
Tubley, Tatton, Mere, and other 
lakes, a vast sheet of water that co- 
vered the- country between Alder ley 
and High Leigh. Whatever its ante- 
cedents may have been, Rostheme is 
well worth a visit, smd has a peculiar 
though melancholy character of its 
own. The botanist will find here 
CerasUum aquaJtUam smd Lyeima- 
ehia nwnmularia. 

Overlooking the lake on the S. is 
the pretty little ch. of Bostheme 
(Rodes-tome, the tarn of the Holy 
Rood), embowered in trees, and the 
beau-ideal of a sequestered country 
oh. The ch.-yd. is entered by a 
picturesque old lych-gate. The 
ch. itself is not so old (158$), and 
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the architecture is of a debased cha- 
racter. At the W. end is a pin- 
nacled tower, said to be the third it 
has had ; and a peculiar appearance 
is given to the, pody of the build- 
ing by a row of windows like dormer 
windows. Internally, the aisles 
are divided from the nave by 6 
arches, and these have been scraped 
as far as the entrance of the chancel. 
The oak pulpit was given by Lord 
Egerton of Tatton, and the stained- 
glass E. window is by Hardman. 
There are chapels for the manors 
of West Hall, Agden, Mere, and 
Tatton, and one divided between 
Over Tabley and East Hall. The 
Egerton chapel, on S. of the chancel, 
is remarkable for its monuments, 
and particularly for one by TTestoio- 
cott^ to Charlotte Beatrix Egerton, 
who was found deed in her bed, 
aged 21. Inscribed beneath are the 
lines : — 

*' Softly she slept — ^in that last boar 
God's angel hovered nigb ; 
He raised with love that frafdle flower 
To wake in bliss on high." 

There is also one by Bacon to Mr. 
Brooke of Mere Hall, 1815, and a 
very large and rather grandiose 
sarcophagus by Bcteon, to Mr. Egerton 
of Tatton, 1792. The tablet is sup- 
ported by the figures of Patience and 
Hope. A modem brass tablet records 
the names of various members of Mr. 
Gomewall Legh's family. Notice 
also the efiSgv of knight in chain 
armour, found in diggmg the foun- 
dations of the tower. Some have 
supposed that it formed the lid of a 
stone coffin, which is preserved out- 
side the W. door, others that it may 
liave occupied a recess with a canopy, 
now filled up. ** The Knight is pro- 
bably the effigies of Sir Hugh Ven- 
ables of Kinderton, of Bostheme, 
Astbury, and Eoclestone, temp. 
Henry lU.*' The village of Bostheme 
is very small, but shows the care of a 
good resident landlord in its neat 
booses and school. The EaU is the 



seat of the Hon. Wilbraham Egerton. 
The visitor can either return to Ash* 
ley Stat., or walk to Bowdon, Across 
the Birkin and BoUin valleys— a 
charming walk; or proceed to Knuts* 
ford, 4 m., joining the turnpike-road 
at 1 m. BuckUno Hiil (Swan Inn, good 
roadside hostelry), which gives its 
name to the Hundred of Bucklow. 

2 m. Mere HaU (Mrs. Brooke,) 
a handsome Mizabethan residence 
overlooking the lake of Mere. Be- 
hind Mere HaU is the Old HaU, 
and between this and High Legh is 
jBoo Green, where Dick Turpin is 
said to have been apprehended, after 
committing a robbery at Newbridge, 
between Bucklow and Altrincham. 
4 m. Knutsford.] 

12 m. Motiberly Stat, A priory 
formerly existed here, founded by 
Patrick de Mobberly for Begulur 
Canons, 1206 ; but the only relic of 
it is to be found in a piscina and 
sedilia in the ch., which is AiU a 
mile from the station on the Alder- 
ley road, and which contains also an 
interesting old rood-loft. Amongi»t 
other curiosities are a brass to James 
Stanley, 1674; a parchment monu- 
ment, painted to look like marble, 
to Thomas Mallory, the possessor 
of the Old Hall, 1713 ; and a monu- 
ment to Elizabeth Bobinson, con- 
sisting of a representation, on wood, 
of a body laid out with its shroud, 
with the accompaniment of several 
cbaunts and Latin inscriptions. 

In the neighbourhood of Mobberly 
are Motherly HaU and New HaU 
(Mr. Harter), Neipton HaU ; and be- 
tween Mobberly and Knutsford is 
DtJtenfield HaU, now a farmhouse. 
It was once the seat of the Daniels 
family, the head of which is said to 
have been present at the meeting^ 
at Ashley Hall, and to have then 
and there quarrelled with his brother* 
in-law, Oaptain Batoliffe. They ad- 
joumed to a field, whero the cap* 
tain was slain, and the place is still 
known as the ** Bloody.*' Near Mob* 
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berley.fpx)w Ctcutavirosa, PimpineUa 
mctgruif OrckiB eonopsea (Knutsford 
Hoor). 

15 m. Knutsford {Inn$ : Boyal 
George, veiy indifferent and un- 
comfortable, though the posting, 
which is detached, is good ; Angel), 
is the Qipital of Mid-Glieshire, inns- 
much «s the quarter sessions are held 
here, and it is the seat of the county 
gAoL Otherwise it is a quiet, prosy 
uttle place, dependent on the agricul- 
tural neighbourhood around, and the 
many wealthy families that reside 
near it. It is said to derive its name 
either from the great Danish King*s- 
"ford,'* Ganute's-ford.Knut's-ford; or 
ifrom the A.-S. words Knotte, Enytte, 
eaid of the uniting here, by a ford 
or causeway, of two opposite borders 
of a morass. The ck, is a plain 
brick building of the last oenty., and 
contains nothing of interest except a 
stained E. window to the memory of 
a former vicar. The site of the old 
ch. is about 1 m. to the E. of the town. 
It now marks the burial-place of the 
Leghs of Korbury Booths ; although 
the ch. itself, which was partly rebuilt 
in Henry VIIL's reign, did not fall 
till 1741. There is a splendid view 
from this spot, extending from Kiv- 
ington Pike on the N. to Alderley 
and Cloud End. Until 1870 the 
gaol, in which there are 171 prisoners 
fmd thd separate system is adopted, 
was the chief institution in Knuts- 
ford, but a new Town-hall has now 
been built opposite to it, befitting 
its importance as a central town of 
Cheshire. From its quiet situation 
and distance from manufacturing 
towns, Ejiutsford has preserved 
several old customs, amongst which 
is this very pretty one. •* On the oc- 
casion of a wedding, every house- 
holder interested in or related to 
bride or bridegroom works upon the 
ground in front of his house a pretty 
device or motto in coloured sands, so 
that the streets and roadways are 
one ooniinuous system of scales, ar- 



ranged one under the other, with a 
border more or less elaborate. The 
origin of the custom is unknown. 

At Knutsford, near the Stat., is 
probably the oldest Unitarian grave- 
yd. in England, in which the resting- 
place of Elizabeth Gleghom Gaskell 
is marked by a plain stone cross, 
whore t^he sleeps amidst her relations 
the Hollands. Knutsford was the 
scene of her sketches of Grauford in 
* Household Words* and her *Mis8 
Matty ' was a local character known 
in the town. Sir Henry Holland, the 
queen's late physician extraordinary, 
was a native of the town, where his 
father, Peter Holland, was apothe- 
cttry and accoucheur. According to 
Sir Henry, Saxifraga Hirculua used 
to grow on Knutsford Moor, its most 
southern British station. It is en- 
tered there in all British Floras, but 
disappeared 40 years ago through tlie 
rapacity of collectors. 

Immediately on the outskirts of 
the town is the lodge-gate of TattoUf 
the spacious seat of Lord Egerton 
of Tatton, situated in an extensive 
park, from 10 to 11 m. in circum- 
ference, and containing about 2500 
acres, and herds of 800 fallow and 
40 red deer. This park is noticed 
in Speed's map of the county, en- 
graved in the reign of James I. (see 
Shirley, p. 206). It was greatly en- 
larged by Samuel Egerton, Esq., 
about the year 1760. It is at pre* 
Sent perhaps the largest park in the 
county. Lyme Park is nearly as 
large ; and as wild and beautiful as 
Tatton is tame and conventional. 
Tatton suffers from being flat and 
poorly timl)ei\Kl. There were once 
two large lakes in the park, but one 
of them has been drained. Cicuta 
virosa may be foimd here. 

The house is a fine Grecian build- 
ing, of white freestone, commenced 
from designs b^ Samtul Wyatt ; but 
it was not finished until Mr. Wil- 
braham Egerton's time, under the 
superintendence of Letois Wyatt, al* 
though it is said to consist of but 
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one wing of the original plan. Each 
colnmn of the portico is of a single 
block of Runcorn stone. The house 
is not shown, but the gnidens, which 
are well kept up, and abound in 
Very choice orchids and exotics, are 
opened to visitors on Saturdays at 2 
o*clock. Tatton formerly belono^ed 
to the family of that name, and was 
held under the priory of St. John of 
Jerusalem. By mdrriago it passed 
successively from the Tattons to the 
Masseys, Stanleys, end Breretons, 
the last of whom settled it on his 
brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Egerton, 
Lord Chancellor. 

f m. to the S. of Knutsford is 
Norbury Booths HaU, the seat of 
J.P.Legh,Esq. The* Water soldier/ 
*Stratiote8 Aloides,' grows in the 
pool near the house. The late 
Peter Legh was a man of ability, 
who published annually the *0m- 
brological Journal ' and wrote * The 
Music of the £ye.' 1} m. is Toft 
HaU. (R. O. I^ycester, Esq.), an old- 
thshioned brick house, with wings 
and a central tower. There is a 
beautiful av^inue of elms here. It 
is rather short, but in parts double. 
The Leycesters of Toft are one of 
Shlriey's 300 Noble and Gentle 
Families who have held land from 
father to son for 300 years, a test in 
which most Cheshire good families 
fail. The ch. (built in 1854) contains 
a font of Caen stone, the panels of 
which are exquisitely sculptured. 2 
m. further S. is Over Peovtsr HaU, the 
B( at of Sir Stapleton T. Mainwaring, 
Bart., an old Elizabethan house, 
erected by Sir Randle Mainwaring, 
and still preserving its character- 
istic gables, Qovered with ivy. Ti.e 
stables are quite unique of their 
kind, and highly interesting. Ran- 
dle Mainwaring wassecretary to the 
unfortunate Lord Strafford, and his 
picture,as8ociated with his scroll, still 
remains at Peover Hall. Sir Thomas, 
created Ist Baronetat the Restoration, 
engaged with Sir P. Leicester, in the 



famous ' Amicie ' controversy. The 
late Sir Harry Mainwaring was Vice« 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and & 
prominent figure in county circles and 
politics. He was a staunch advocate 
of the old system of Cheshire cheese 
farming, now obsolete, which rejoiced 
in undrained rush-grown pastures. 
He was a man of high and varied 
ability: in youth attached to the 
Diplomatic service. The c/«., close 
by the Hall, contains the Main- 
waring chapel, and monuments to 
that family, including Sir John 
Mainwaring, in plate armour (1515)j 
bis wife, and 15 children. There is 
also an alabaster slab to Randle 
ftlttin waring, and Margery, his wife, 
the figure and features of the latter 
being beautifully carved. 

From Peover the pedestrian need 
not return to Knutsford, unless he 
wish, but can make his way to Chel" 
ford Stat. (Rte. 13), 2} m. to the £. 
But the very interesting ch. of Nether 
or Lower Peover must not passed 
unnoticed, lying nearer Tabley and 
somewhat isolated. It is a fine and 
almost unique specimen of a Mack- 
and-white timbered ch., in which 
the ancient features have been most 
rarefullv restored by Salvin in 1852. 
Nave, chancel, N. and S. aisles, and 
mortuary chapels (in one of which are 
monuments of the Shukerley family, 
who suffered for their loyalty to 
Charles I., with the badge of a 
gauntlet, an helmet, &c.) with all the 
arches and screens, are of massiTe 
oak ; and the exterior as well aA the 
interior, save the tower of stone 
built by John Boden, in 1582, are of 
timber-and-plaster work. A stigma 
attached to the first peal of hellsy 
recorded in the rhymeless rhyme >-^ 

** Hlghnr PMver kettles, lower Peover ]md9, 
Knutford sweet ro«ee, and Bonthem great 
drones. 

But the parish repaired this by 
putting up a peal of six musicu 
bells, and the whole ch. is an in- 
teresting and eurious ecolesiflstioal 
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servants of the royal cause, for which, 
however, he suffered severely in his 
worldly comfort and prosperity. He 
settled down at Tabley, and passed 
his time in literary and antiquarian 
pursuits, chief amongst which was 
his work on the * History of Cheshire,* 
the basis of almost every other work 
of the kind. 

The cliapel was built by him in 
1675, and is still used. It was 
copied from Brazenose old chapel 
at Oxford, and is of Jacobean style 
and character. The reredos, painted 
glass, and altar-cloths are in excel- 
lent keeping. The gallery at Tabley 
contains a large number of paintings, 
some of them of great excellence. 
Amongst them are two large original 
paintings by TumeTt in his earlier 
style. 

From Knutsford the rly. runs S.W. 
to 17^ m. Pltmiley Stat. Near it, 
on rt., is Holford Hall, the old seat 
of the Gholmondeleys, now a farm- 
house. It is of timber and plaster, 
and has a moat. The original plan of 
the building was three-sided only, the 
foui'th side being formed by the moat . 
and the bridge. The upper story, 
looking into the interior of the court, 
projects on wooden pillars over a 
piazza. Aeorus Calamus still sur- 
vives here in a Mocale' mentioned 
by Ray. It was grown doubtless to 
strew the floors of the old Manor 
House in its palmy days. A little 
below Holford Hall, Peover Eye 
river joins Waterless brook; two 
prominent streams in the Mid- 
Cheshire drainage. Leaving on rt. 
the village of Lostock Chralam, the 
traveller arrives at 

21 m. NoBTHWicJH JuNC. with the 
London and North- Western Bly. from 
Sandbach. Northufich (Inns : Crown 
and Anchor ; Angel) (Pop. 87,258), 
is not only the bu^dest (except Stock- 
port), but the dirtiest town in Che- 
shire, both of which distinctions it 
derives from being the principal seat 



rarity. In the Shakerley Chapel is 
an oak chest, on the lid of which 
runs the legend tliat the Cheshire 
damsel who can lift it is worthy 
and vigorous enough to become a 
Cheshire farmer's wife. A good £. 
window of painted glass was erected 
by subscription in memory of the 
. Bev. — Holme, incumbent for nearly 
half a oenty. Hard by the entrance 
to the ch. is a clean bright hostelry, 
where the landlord nnd his family 
discharge lovingly the duties of lay 
curators of the sacred edifice. 

2 m. W. of Knutsford is Tahley, 
the seat of Lord de Tabley. The 

S resent HaU is a brick house (from 
esigns by Carr q{ York), consisting 
of a centre aud wings, connected by 
corridors. In front is a Doric poi*- 
tico, and a fine terrace. The chief 
object of interest here is the Old 
HaU, built upon an island in the 
moat. The E. side only of this 
ancient timber house is left, and con- 
tains a wainscoted hall, one arch 
supporting which is of enormous pro- 
portions, an oak staircase, and gallery, 
a carved chimney-piece, 1619, in 
eompartments of which are repre- 
sented Cleopatra and Luoretia, and 
a bay window of stained glass with 
the Leicester, pedigree. One old 
0:ik-panelled room answers its tra- 
ditional name of Lady Leicester's 
Oratory; another, which has acurious 
plaster cornice, bears tlie date of 
Elizabeth. Handsome old oak 
ctibinets and othor furniture adorn 
this curloas old Hall, and amongst 
other curiosities an old "spinet" 
with a painting under the lid, which 
is emblematical. Most of the timber 
work has been opened to view under 
the judicious discretion of the pre- 
sent peer, together with some plaster 
panelling, the dints still remaining 
upon which show that it once served 
as a target for the amusement of the 
ancient owner and his friends. For 
here dwelt, in seclusion, Sir Peter 
Leicester, one of the most devoted 
[^Shropshire d: Cheshire.l 
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of the salt trade. Ihrayton thus' 
writes : — | 

*' And what the flunons flood far more than 
that earidies, 
The bracky Fonntainea are, those two re- 

nownf d Wychea, 
The Nant-Wych and the North, whose 

either brynie well, 
Far store and sorts of salts make Weever 
to excelL" 

Polyolb. xi. 59-62. 

Although it is of very consider- 
able antiquity, there is really no- 
thing to see in the place itself, all 
the interest being concentrated in 
the outskirts, wliere the principal 
mines are to be found, and where, at 
Witton, is the Parish Churchy buUt 
circ. 1.560, and containing a good 
E. window to the memory of Arch- 
deacon Greenali. The high street 
of the town is called Witton Street, 
The glittering beauty that a salt- 
mine displays, when seen under 
proper ciicumatances, has no coun- 
terpart in the scenery of the surface, 
but rather the reverse ; for there is an 
air of desolation and untidiness which 
one usually finds in a coal-mining 
district. Moreover, some of the same 
physical disadvantages are to be 
found in the shape of subsidences 
of the earth, which are anything 1)ut 
sightly, and are exceedingly detri- 
mental to house property. " Im- 
mense excavations are occasioned by 
the constant pumping up of brine, 
at a depth of 35 to 40 yds., which 
creates large chasms, and the super- 
incumbent pressure depresses the 
land in a corresponding ratio. Many 
of the houses are screwed and bolted 
tofsether to keep them secure; and 
if the salt-works continue to be pro- 
secuted with their present vigour, 
the time will come when a great 
portion of the town and the neigh- 
rx)urhood of Northwich will be sunk 
beneath the level of the waters of 
the Weever. Witton corn-mill fell 
some years ago. Adjoining its site 
is the Leicester Arms public-house, 
in which a gradual subudence of the 
earth has converted the sitting- 



rooms and tap-room into cellars, and 
tlie apartments used as sleeping?- 
rooms at that period are now the 
sitting-rooms and the tap-room." — 
Kelly. Of the antiquity of the salt 
trade. Camden says that " Nortwich 
was iu British, Hellath du, signi- 
fying the black salt-pit, where tnere 
is a deep and plentiful brine-pit, 
with stairs about it, by which, when ' 
they have drawn the water in their 
leather buckets, they ascend half 
naked to the troughs and fill them ; 
from whence it is conveyed to the 
Wich Houses, that are furnished with 
great piles of wood." 

King, in his 'Vale Royal,* also 
states that ^ at Northwich "there was 
a salt-spring or brine-pit on the bank 
of the River Dane, from which the 
brine runneth on the ground in 
troughs of wood, co?ered over with 
boards, until it comes to the wich 
houses, where they mude salt." 

The beds of salty which, fortu- 
nately for Cheshire, exist in such 
quantities, are geologically found in 
the Keuper strata of the Triaasic or 
New Ked Sandstone series, which, 
with the underlying Bnnter Sand- 
stone of the same series, form three- 
fourths of the county. The salt, 
however, is entirely found in the 
upper or Keuper bed, ^hich, speaking 
roughly, occupiesthedistricts watered 
by the Weever, Dane, and BoUin 
rivers ; though it is in the valley of 
the Weever £hat the great salt-stores 
are found, as at Wlieelock, Middle- 
wich, Winsford, and Northwich. 

" The district generally known by 
the name of Northwich is locally 
divided into Hartford, Castle North- 
wich, and Winningtou on the western 
side of the Weever; Leftwich, be- 
tween the Weever and the Dane, 
which there join ; Witton and North- 
wich, having the Dane on the S., the 
Weever on the W., and Witton Brook 
on the N. ; and Marbury and Ander- 
ton on the N. side of the Weever.** — 
Ormerody * Geol. Soo. JouniaL* 

Two kinds or classes of salt are 
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worked and exported from Nortli- 
yinch., the rock and the white salt, 
the latter being the ordinary salt 
with which the world in eeneral 
is acquainted. The former is prin- 
cipally shipped to Belgium and 
Prussia, quantities varying from 
50,000 to 60,000 tons bemg an- 
nually sent down the Weever in flat- 
bottomed boats made for the pur- 
pose, to the Mersey near Frodsham. 
Rock-salt was discovered at Mar- 
bury by accident in 1670, in a trial 
for coal ; and for many years after 
that, only the upper bed of the -two 
that are now known was worked. 
The depth down to the upper bed 
varies with tlie irregularity of the 
ground, but is generally from 96 to 
159 ft. The thickness of the upper 
bed varies from 84 to 90 ft., but it 
thins off towards the B.W., losing 
15 ft. in the course of a mile. Below 
this is a bed of indumted clay (30 ft.) 
overlaying the second or great bed 
of salt, which is now the principal 
source of the supplies. At Marsiton 
Pit, tills bed is 151 ft. in thick- 
ness, but the proportion of earth 
in the salt varies very much, the 
purest salt being found about the 
middle of the deposit. 

The salt mine which is most 
usually visited is the Marston mine, 
or Old Marston, as it is popularly 
called, belonging to Messrs. Fletcher 
and Rigby, and situated about 1^ m. 
to the N.E. of Northwich. It has 
been worked for over 100 years, is 
120 yards in depth, and is exca- 
vated to an area of :-i3 acres. On 
state occasioiLs — such as that on 
which the Emperor of Rusisia visited 
it in 1844, and subsequently at 
the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation here in 1854 — ^the mine 
is brilliantly lighted up by thou- 
sands of lamps and blue liglits, and 
the effect of the whole is extra- 
ordinarily fin& It is occasionally 
illuminated on gala days, sucii as 
Whitmonday, when enormous num- 
bers of people go down on payment 



of a small fee. " The roof of the 
mine, near the shaft, is above the 
floor, and supported by 8 colossal 
pillars of crystel, each pillar being 
30 yards long by 10 in breadth. 
Elsewhere the supporting pillars are 
10 yards square, and '15 yards apart, 
and by means of them the mine, 
which is one vast subterranean hall, 
is divided into a number of eham> 
bers, called "drifts" or "runs," 
not exactly like streets, though ap< 
parently so, seeing that the separa- 
tion is effected solely by the pillars, 
and that there is no continuity of 
wall.*'— Grindon. The main cutting 
in this mine, when illuminated with 
numberless farthing candles along 
its walls of rock-salt, is called by 
the miners "Piccadilly,*' and pre- 
sents a fair resemblance to that 
thoroughfare with its lamps just 
lighted. For the customary farthing 
dip, in one Cheshire rock-salt mine, 
on a recent occasion, was substituted 
the experiment of the electric light, 
which licrhted up the workings like 
day. The effect on the newly- 
quarried rock-salt was so fine that 
the applicability of the electric 
light to the illumination of salt- 
mines is considered thoroughl}* 
proved. But seen apart from these 
fortuitous lightings, tiie interior of 
a salt mine is not particularly strik- 
ing ; nor is the aspect of rock-salt 
itself usually of a very brilliant cha- 
racter, resembling more a piece of 
sugar-candy or smoked quartz. Some- 
times it is mixed with earth or clay, 
although occasionally lumps of the 
clearest crystal are found. 

"Rock-salt is often so pure and 
clear that it only needs grinding to 
convert it into snow-white culinary 
salt, as in Cheshire. More fre- 
quently it is coloured red and brown 
from admixture of clay and bitu- 
men." — Foumes. 

The white mU, which is shipped 
to all parts of England, America^ 
and India, is obtained from the 
brine, which all over the salt dis- 
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tricts is generally found lying on 
the top of the rock-salt, the melt- 
ing of which by the brine, together 
^th the chasms caused by the 
pumping it up, creates those sub- 
hidences spoken of above. *'The 
brine at Northwich does not rise to 
tlie surface. The rock-salt at Mr. 
Marshall's pit is 55 ft. below sea- 
level, and the depth at which the 
brine stands varies according; to the 
number of pits at work. When in 
full work, the level will be lowered 
from 34 to 46 ft. below sea-level."— 
Geol. 8oc. Trans. The brine, when 
pumped up, is taken by pipes to the 
8alt-pan8, which are shallow iron 
vessels of various size, the object 
being to expose as large a surface 
of the brine as possible to the at- 
mosphere and the heat for evapora- 
tion. 

The curious appearance of these 
ghostly salt-pans, the clouds of 
white vapour that issue from the 
brine, the weird fio^ires flitting iu 
and out of it, and the white crusts 
from the leakage of the pipes, give 
a melancholy and mysterious im- 
pression, which is quite peculiar to 
the salt manufacture. Under the 
pans are the fiimaces, which supply 
the' heat, and it is by the regula- 
tion of the temperature that the 
different kinds of salt are produced, 
the very coarse grained requiring a 
heat of 130° Fahr, and fishing-salt 
only 100°, so as to allow the salt to 
be deposited in large cubical crystals. 
For lump-salt a much greater heat 
is required, so as to cause quicker 
evaporation. The salt is then raked 
out and dried, and transferred into 
the flats to be taken down the river 
to Liverpool, to which port 721,423 
tons were sent in 1867. 

In addition to the salt mines and 
brine-pits, which employ a large po- 
pulation, Northwich contains docks, 
iDoat-buiiding establishments, iron 
foundries, and various other aoces- 
'sorics to a staple trade. 
^ Bail to Altrincham, 13 m. ; Acton, 



4} m.; Stockport, 22} m. ; Man- 
chester, 21 m. ; Middlewich, 6 m. ; 
Crewe, 15 m.-; to Winsford!, 4 m.; 
Delamere Forest, 7 m. ; and Chester, 
17 m. 

Crossing the bridge and ascend- 
ing the steep hill on which North- 
wich Castle fiirmerly stood, the 
visitor arrives at 

1} m. Winninqtont formerly the 
property and residence of the familv 
of that name, in the reign of Henry 
YIII. The village is now devoted to 
salt-works, and the hall is a board- 
ing-school. In 1659 Sir Geo. Booth, 
on the pnrt of the Presbyterian 
Royalists, was defeated at Winning- 
ton Bridge by the Parliamentary 
soldiers under Lambert. 

On the other side of the Weev^ 
and the Trent and Mersey Canal U 
Andertnn, of which a local proverb 
says, *^ There is in it neither beggar, 
cottager, nor ale-house, but aoommon 
without end, for that the common 
is circular, lying round about the 
township.' 



I* 



1 m. to the N. is Marbury RaU, 
the fine seat of A. H. Smith ^arry, 
Esq. It was once the manor-house 
of the Marburys or Merburys in the 
time of Henry III., and was pur- 
chised by Lord Rivers of Rock 
Savage, whose daughter brought it 
by marriage to the Earl of Barry* 
more. The liouse (of red brick, 
with a btone corridor) overlooks 
Budworth Mere, the grounds running 
down to the water's edge. The in- 
terior contains a fine collection of 
paintings and statuary. So large 
and important a collection of Roman, 
and, in a few cases, Greek statuary, 
is seldom found in an English coun- 
try-house. .Amongst the collection 
is a figure from a missing portion of 
the procession round the pediment 
iu the Elgin marbles. In the green- 
court is an heroic colossal statue 
of Helios (?) with the influence of 
Lysippus. It is supposed to be a 
copy uf some fine bronze colossus. 
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in which general breadth of treat- 
meut was all important. Notable 
also is a very interesting medal- 
lion bnst, llfe-hize in full relief, of 
Menander, in which head and shoul- 
ders project through a round ring 
very like a port-hole ; on the ground 
by the right side of the head is the 
poet's scroll, and beneath, on the 
underpart of the frame, is the name 
M6NANAP0C in Uiin characters 
of late Greek period. This seems 
to be the frao;ment named by Visconti 
» loonogmphie Greque/ 1. 6, which he 
afterwards deplored as lost: *' Un 
petit medallion en marbre que j'ai 
vu autrefois parmi les antlquites 
Farn^siennes k Borne," p. 107. 
Amongst the chefs-d'oeuvre are : — 

Vandydc, St John, Virgin and 
Child. ** The execution, in a warm 
tone, resembling Titian, is of great 
solidity." Bonifazio, The Marriage 
of St. Catherine. Sahator BoMy 
** a picture erroneously called Christ 
on the Mount of Olives, but in 
Dr. Waagen's opinion representing 
the Angel announcing the Birth of 
Samson. Tiie figures are disagree- 
able, and the colouring a heavy 
brown." W. Canaletto, Grand 
Oanal. BeUraffio, a scholar of 
Leonardo da Vinci — an altar- 
piece, Virgin and Child, with St. 
John holding a chalice, a fine and 
important picture by a rare master. 
It was ascribed by Dr. Waagen to 
Beltraffio. Next to Beltraffio's pic- 
tui« in the Louvre, tliis is bis most 
important work, and tlie most re- 
markable picture in this collection. 
It was exhibited in the Burlington 
House winter exhibition of 1878. 
Lodovieo Carcuxi, St Francis pray- 
ing. Velasquez, Cupid with Birds 
and Ducks. Le l^teur, Holy Family. 
Tintoretto, St. Catherine, " slight, of 
very spirited painting." Paris Bor- 
done. Virgin and Child. Anniholi 
CaroAci, the Cartoon fur tbe Fresco 
ill the Farnese Palace. Vandyck, 
Virgin in Glory, "admirably com- 
posed, of spirited motions, delicate | 
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colouring and keeping." Bvbens, 
Three Amorini occupied with Har- 
vest. Gaspar Poussin, Landscape 
with Waterfall. G, Honikorst, Christ 
being mocked. " Conception too 
realistic, but the execution in a 
warm tone, and careful." Nich. 
Poussin, Landscape. S. Rosa, ditto. 
G, Honikorst, Christ before Pilate 
by candlelight. A catalogue at hand ^ 
or an intelligent cicerone, is sadly 
needed here. 

2 m. N.W. of Marbury is Cogthall 
Hall {T. Clark, Esq.), and 1^ m. 
N.£., on an eminence, overlooking 
the meres of Budworth and Pick- 
mere, is the village of Great Bud- 
worth. 

The ch, consists of nave, tran- 
septs, chancel, and aisles, the latter 
separated from tbe nave by pointed 
arches springing from clustered co- 
lumns. The capitals of the columns, 
much too slender for their height, 
are ornamented with grotesque 
figures, unusual inside a ch. Out- 
side the tower, in a canopied niche, 
is a figure of St. Christopher. In 
the chancel are some good oak staUs. 
The S. transept is a chapel belong- 
ing to the Warburtons of Arley, and 
contains an altar-tomb of red stone, 
with the mutilated figure of a knight. 
The N. transept contains monuments 
to the families of Brooke of Mere, 
Barry of Marbury, and Leicester of 
Tabley. There is a stained-glass 
memorial window to the late J. H. 
Leigh, Esq. The Cock Inn at Bud- 
worth is a famous old hostelry, men- 
tioned by Drunken Bamaby in his 
Itinerary. 

A little to the N. of Budworth is 
BelrhoTit, and between Budworth and 
High Leigh is Arley Hall, the seat 
of R. Egerton Warbui-ton, Esq., in 
very correct Renais&jnce style. Clotie 
to the hall is a pretty Dec. chapel«^ 
with a good stained-glass window. 
The celebration of May-day is still 
kept up at Arley by dancing round 
the May-pole and rustic sports upon 
the green, — a lovely piece of turf, sur* 
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rounded on two sides by an ancient 
timber building, now used as a 
sohoul, and a range of dwellings 
for the schoolmaster, organist, and 
choir-boys. On the third side stands 
the chaplain's residence, while the 
fourth slopes down to the lake. A 
daily choral service is maintained, 
to which the public is freely ad- 
mitted. Mr. Warburton is the 
author of a volume of hunting-songs 
which has passed through several 
editions. His son, Mr. Piers War- 
burton, is the present M.P. for 
Mil l-Ghesi lire. 

The West Cheshire Ely. runs from 
North wich toHelsby June, passing 
the stations of Hartford^ Cudding- 
ton (from whence there is a branch 
to Winsford and Over), Ddamere, 
Mouldaworth, and Mauley. Com- 
munication is thus aftbrded between 
the Salt districts and the Mersey. 

The road from Xorthwicii to 
Chester ascends a rather steep hill on 
the other side of the bridge, which 
was once the old Watling Street, 
and above which are the ruins of 
the old castle of Nortliwioli. Pot- 
tery, coins of Nerva, Roman glass, 
&c., have been fouml on this brow. 
At 2^ m. the road crosses the Lon- 
don and North-Western main line 
at Hartford. There is a small inn 
here, and another fi-equented by 
liunting men during the season, 
at 3^ m. Sandiway Head, close to 
which is the entrance to the beau- 
tiful park of Vale Boyal (Lord De- 
lamere) (Rte. 17). At 5 m. a road 
on 1. rmis to Tarporley, and the 
traveller enters the district of Dela- 
mere Forest, the aspect of which is 
very ditferent from that whitfh it 
presented a few hundreil years ago. 
Indeed, two centuries since, it con- 
tained 11,000 acres of wood, but 
the progressive bteps of cultivation 
liave ^udually invaded it, and 
each year sees more cleared land 
and less of forest. A fine farm has 
been e^itablished on a very large 
scale, and with all the appurten- 



ances of modem husbandry, by 
Mr. Leather, not far from the VaU 
Royal Inn, where the Chester 'bus 
halts no longer, having ceased run- 
ning for want of support. '* The Earls 
ofGhester.beinjrthe loi*al sovereigns 
of the county, held, after the man- 
ner of their royal superiors, the forests 
or chases in their own hands. In the 
forest or chase of Delamere are two 
elevated points on the side which 
overlooks the Mersey and the Vale 
of Chester — *the New Pale,' en- 
closed in the 17th centy., and ' the 
Old Pale,' enclosed by virtue of a 
precept now remaining in the Ex- 
chequer of Chester, directed to John 
Done, in the eleventh year of Ed- 
ward m., commanding him to make 
a 'chamber in the forest' for the 
preservation of vert and venison. 
In this pale is the site of a lodge 
which bears that name, and where 
the foresters occasionally resided. 
In 1617, it appears, by the account 
given of the progress of James I. 
through this county, that the chase 
or forest of Delamere contained ' no 
small store of deer, both red and 
fallow.' Both are now extinct, 
though the woody character of the 
forest remains" — Shirley. In very 
old records it was culled the Forest 
of Mara in Mondrum, and extended 
almost to Nantwich. The Abbey 
of Yale Boyal had the right of ch- 
taining fuel; Chester Castle and 
the Dee Mills, of obtaining timber 
for repairs. The same pri^ege be- 
longed to the burgesses of Frods- 
ham ; and the monks of the Abbey 
of St. Werburgh were allowed to ap- 
propriate part of the venison. The 
Act of Enclosure was passed in 1812, 
and at the present time there are not 
much more than 4000 acres of timber. 
But shorn as it is of its former 
glories. Delamere Forest is still a 
place of great enjoyment for the 
t)otanist und those who love the 
deep shady nooks of forest ground ; 
and from the elevation of the land, 
overlooking the bit)ad and fertile 
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vale of Chester, and the flat districts 
that border the Mersey, very beau- 
tiful and extensive views are gained 
on every side. 
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**Bat ])eiam<ire firom tbeiice bis fancie 
qnickly tooke. 
Who shews herself all drest In most delU 

cioas flowers. 
And sitting lik«> a Qaeene, sees fh>m her 

shady bowers 
TIm wanton wood-nymphs mixt with her 
light-footed fauns." 

Polym. zl. 132-5. 

The highest point is to be found 
at Eddishury HiU, which is in- 
teresting alM) to the archsBologist, as 
being the site of an ancient fortress, 
said to have been erected by Ethel- 
fleda, the daughter of Alfred, at the 
commencement of the 10th centy., 
but of which only a few rough stones 
remain. The camp in shape is nearly 
oval, and contains 11 acres. It is 
250 vards in breadth, and 400 in 
length. The E. side is irregular, 
and defended by a natural escarp- 
ment, but the W., accessible by a 
gentle slope, was defended by a 
ditch or double rampart. It is easy 
to see that Eddishury Hill must 
have been of couHiderable import- 
ance; indeed it gave the name to 
the Eddishury Hundred. Tlie Wut- 
ling Street runs close by it on its way 
to Chester, and it is said that a line 
of road has been traced from hence 
to the rock at Beeston (Bte. 22). 

Some 8 m. to the N. are two 
tumuli, called respectively GUad 
EtU Cob and Castte Cob, and there 
is one called the Seven Lows, about 
1} m. to the S. of the inn. The 
lakes or meres from which the forest 
obtained its name are in a great 
measure dried up or drained, though 
some remain, such as Oakmere and 
Fl&x Mere ; but the names of Great 
Blake Mere and Linmere would seem 
to betoken that a much larger surface 
was once under water. To these 
may be added Hatchmere, of great 
botanical interest. Some curious 
old customs are mentioned in Or- 
merod's *Ghe^ire' relative to the 



forest, one of which was the sum- 
mons to the Hundred Court. The 
messenger bore a large oaken ball, 
perforated and slung on a leathern 
thong, the ends fixed on an iron bar. 
At the limit of the township he was 
met by another person, to whom he 
transferred the hall, and so the mes- 
sage was delivered throughout the 
district, somewhat after the fashion 
of the fiery cross. The pedestrian 
need not return to the inn by the 
same road as he went to Eddieibury, 
but can follow a path by Organ Dale, 
and through a very picturesque and 
sequestered portion of the forest, 
regaining the road about 1^ m. from 
KeUaU. A pretty ch. was built here 
in 1844. 

1 m. to the S. is KeUborough 
CatUet a British camp, defended by 
a rampart 14 yards thick at the base, 
and 800 yards in diameter. This was 
evidently one of the lines of defence 
between Eddishury and Beeston. 

The botanist will find much to 
interest him in the neighbourhood 
of Delamere. The following plants 
have their habitat here : — Teesdalia 
nudicauliSf Draha vema (Oakmere), 
Saponaria officinalis^ Hypericum dih 
de», TrifoliuM gtriaium (Eddishury 
Hill), GraZmmverum (between North- 
wich and Delamere), Scutellaria 
minor, Utricularia minor (Oakmere), 
ViUarsianymplueoides (Oulton), Alia- 
ma ranuncmoides (Kelsall), Cola- 
magrostis etrida (Oakmere — the 
only known British locality), Aira 
caryophyUea, Lycopodium inunda- 
turn (Oakmere), Pikdaria globulifera 
(The Fishpool). 

At 88^ m. Tarvin, where the road 
from Tarporley falls in. Prince Ru- 
pert was defeated in a skirmish with 
Sir William Brereton in 1645. Tlie 
ch,, well sitnated at the top of the 
hill, has nave, chancel, siae aisles 
and tower, and a chapel, called the 
Bruen chapel, which possesses a good 
Perp. window. The chancel has some 
oak carving, and a brass to Henry 
Hardware, 1584, twice Mayor of 
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Chester. "In the 27th year of Ed- 
ward I., Walter de Langton, Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield, obtained 
a licence to impark his wood of 
Tervyn, contiguous to Delamere." 

2 m. N. of Tarporley is Peel HaU, 
an old timber-and-plaster farmhouse. 

1 m. S. is Bruen Stapleford^ where 
at the time of the Reformation, lived 
John Bruen, a gentleman of great 
virtues and strong Puritan tenden- 
cies. His l.berality was proverbial. 
Notwithstanding that he had the 
bringing up of his 12 brothers and 
sisters, besides 8 children by his first 
wife, 9 by his second, and 2 by bis 
third — in all 19— he entertained once 
a week, in his large hall, not only 
the poor of his parish, but even those 
from Chester. His biography is told 
in ' A Faithful Bemonsti ance of the 
Holy Life and Happy Death of John 
Bruen, Esq.,' by the Rev. H. Hinde, 
Preacher of God's Word at Bunbury. 

The traces of Roman occupation 
are seen in the straight road between 
Tarvin and Chester, and in the 
names of Stamford Bridge, Stretton, 
Walton, &c. 

38 m. Chegter {Hotels: Gros- 
venor, Queen's] (Rte. 23). 



3 m. it skirts the finely wooded 
park of Somerford, the seat of Sir 
Charles Shakerley, Bart. The bouse 
is of red brick, and very prettily 
situated on the banks of the Dane. 
A little to the N. is Somer/ord Booths 
(C. Swettenham, Esq.). The house 
was built in 1612, and still retains 
some Jacobean peculiarities in its 
gables and mullioned windows. The 
antiquity of this township is sliown 
by the mention, in Domesday, of Surn- 
reford— and by the family of Swet- 
tenham being settled here in the reign 
of Richard I. 5 m,ri, Davenport HaO 
(Mrs. Tippinge), the original seat 
of the Davenport fiinuly, a low build- 
ing picturesquely placed, overlooking 
the Dane. Here the Davenports 
have been seated since the Conquest, 
commencing with Orme de Daune- 
porte. But the glories of the family 
are now cuntred in Capesthome 
(Rte. 13). On the other side the 
Dane is Swettenham HdU (Mrs. 
Swettenham). In the Harleian 
MSS. is an account of the splen- 
did stained glass that formerlT 
existed in this house, decorated with 
the arms of the Swettenhams and 
Mainwarings. 



[A little to the 1. of the road, and 
passing Breretou Green, where a 
picturesquely gabled publio-bonse 

bears the date of " 1615. w,"^' M " 
and, by the instability of its super- 
added rough-cast, discloses a black- 
and-white timber-and-plaster house 
of the period, is Brereton (Mn. 
Howard), a fine irregular old pile, 
built in 1586, by one of the family 
of that name. Inigo Jones waa 
popularly supposed to have been 
the architect, but this could not 
have been, as he was not bom till 
1572, and 14 years would have 
scarcely sufficed to develop even 
At the turnpike just out of Congle- his precocious genius. The family 
ton, the road divides— to the rt. to of Brereton were descended from 
Middlewich, to the 1. tp Sandbach. I Ralph de Brereton, in the time of 
West House (J. Pearson, Esq.). At , the Conqueror ; but not much was 
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heard of them uotil 1534, when a 
Sir William Brereton was actively 
engaged in Ireland during Fitz- 
gerald's rebellion, and was rewarded 
for his services by being made Lord 
Justice. His son, created Lord Bre- 
reton, was the builder of the mansion, 
the first stone of which is said to 
have been laid by Queen Elizabeth. 
The second Loid Brereton was a 
firm Royalist, and was taken prisoner 
with hii9 wife and son, at Biddulph 
Hall, in 1643. He was a man of 
scientific tastes, and was the founder 
of the Royal Society. 

The front of the hall has wings 
terminating in gables, and two octa- 
gonal towers in the centre, connected 
at the top by a singular semicircular 
arch; the decorations of the Eliza- 
bethan bay windows are those of the 
rose and portcullis. In the interior, 
the dining-room has a frieze with the 
arms of the sovereigns of Europe, 
together with some curious inscrip- 
tions, of which the following is an 
example :— ** Though thou be for 
thy pedegre accompted as auncient 
as Saturn, in wisdom as wise as 
Solomon, in power as mighty as 
Alexander, in wealthe as riche as 
Croesus, or for thy beautie as Flora, 
yet if thou be carries of religion, and 
neglect the true sarvice of the ever 
living God, thou- art a caytife most 
vyle and miserable." 

There is also some stained glass, 
and two or three bed-chambers and 
dressing-rooms with handsome mar- 
ble mantelpieces, with the Brere- 
ton arms, notable for one supporter 
being a muzzled bear. The date on 
one of these is 1633, probably in the 
time of the second earl. An old 
painting of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
curious window with portraits, are 
said to have been moved to Aston 
Hall in Warwickshire, from whence 
it would be difficult to follow their 
transmigratiou^. 

la the grounds of Brereton is a 
small pool, called Bagfnerej the re- 
mains of a lake now drained. It 



was always supposed to show super- 
natural tokeus at the decease of a 
Brereton heir, and is alluded to by 
Drayton : — 

** 'lliat black ominous mere, 

Accounted one of thoiie that England's Won- 
ders make, 

Of neighbours Blackmere named.of strangers^ 
Brereton's lake. 

Whose property seems farre from reason's 
way to stand ; 

For seen before his deafh that's owner in 
the land. 

She sends up stocks of trees that on the top 
doe floate, 

By which the world her first did for a wonder 
note." 

Pclyolb, xi. 90-6. 

Mrs. Hemans also has a poem on 
Brereton and Blackmere, eutitled 
' The Vassals' Lament for the Fal- 
len Tree.' Brereton to this day has 
a black and ominous abpect. 

Brereton Ch, has nave, chanodi, 
and side aisles, separated from the 
nave by four pointed arches resting 
on clustered pillars. The diancel 
is lofty, and has a good E. window. 
The interior contains moiiumeuts to 
Sir W. Brereton, 1618, and to Waiiam 
Smetliwick and his wife Frances, 
1643, who, according to the inscrip- 
tion, was *^a devout and hospitable 
matron, who had lived in wedlock 
with him 58 years." The Smeth- 
wicks lived at Smelhwick Hall, an 
old timber-and-plaster house a little 
to the S. of Bagmere. The hall was 
shut off by a screen from the pas- 
sago, which traversed one side of the 
quadrangle and communicated with 
the offices— a common arrangement 
in old Cheshire houses. At Duke's 
Oak Farm, to the S. of Brereton 
Hall, is an old oak, from which the 
farm is named, the trunk of which 
will hold six persons.] The tourist 
will not mend matters by trying 
to shorten his walk by returning 
through the fields. liesides that 
this must be done with evident lack 
of licence, it leaves a doubt on the 
mind whether you are not still wide 
of the mark when you emerge near 
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Holmes Chapel Stat, whence it is 
best visited. 

7 m. at Church Halme, commonly 
called Holmes Chapel {Inn : Swan), 
there is a station on the Manchester 
branch of the London and North- 
Western Railway (Rte. 13). Tiie 
Hermit<i§e (Capt. Sweteiiham) is 
very prettily situated on the banks 
of the Dane, which flows to the N. 
of the village. Further on (rt). is 
Cranage HaU (L. Armistead, Esq.). 
The old bridge, whicli formerly 
crossed the Dane here, was built 
by Sir John Nedham, a judge in 
the reign of Henry VI. CotUm 
HaU is a timber^nd-plaster farm- 
house. 

10} m. Middlewich {Inn: King's 
Arms) (Pop. 5693) was once, as im- 
plied by the terminal of the name, one 
of the Cheshire salt towns, though it 
has but little business now, the prin- 
cipal supplies being derived from 
Winsford and Northwich. The Lon- 
don and North-Western Rly. has a 
branch passing through Uiddlewich 
on its way from Sandbach Juno, to 
Northwich. There is little to see in 
the town, which is narrow in its streets 
and old fashioned in its houses. The 
eh, (of a warm New Ked sandstone) 
has a pinnacled tower, nave, chancel, 
aisles, and chapels, formerly belong- 
ing to the Barons of Kinderton, and 
containing monuments to the Ven- 
ables of Kinderton. The lover of 
old houses will find employment in 
the neighbourhood of Middlewich, 
which abounds with them. Lea HdU, 
2 m. S.W., not far from Minshull 
Vernon Stat., was the residence of 
Dr. Fothergill, in 1796, who used to 
attend at the inn at Middlewich 
to prescribe once a week. He built 
a moat, with cock-pit and bowling- 
green, of which the traces are still to 
be seen. Charles I. is said to have 
once slept here. There is another 
old house, dated 1616, at Kinderton, 
which place is supposed to be the 



ancient Roman station of CondaJte. 
In 1643 the Parliamentary forces, 
under Sir William Brertton, were 
defeated close to Middlewich by the 
Cavaliers under Lord Byron. Theo- 
philus Lindsey, a celebrated Unita- 
rian divine, was bom at Middlewich 
ill the 18th centy. 

The rly. to Northwich crosses the 
Dane and runs parallel with the 
old Roman road from Northwich to 
Nantwich, passing Raventcroft UaU 
(E. Moss, Esq.), the old seat of the 
Croxtons, one of whom, Thomas 
Croxton, held Chester Castle for tho 
Parliament in 1650. By the turn- 
pike-road it is a pretty walk through 
a well -cultivated English bit of 
country. 

12} m. rt. Boitodc HaU (Rev. Thos. 
France Hayhurst). The old house 
was moated, .but pulled down in 1803. 
The original holders of this property 
claimed to descend from Osmerus, 
Lord of Bostock, in the reign of 
William the Conqueror. A member 
of this family was John de Boetock, 
sumamed Whetehampstead, Abbot 
of St. Alban's, and a celebrated 
chronicler of his day. An oak-tref, 
on Bostock Green, is said to mark 
the exact centre of the county. 

On the other side the Dane (rt.) 
is Whaicroft HaU (D. F. Atcherley, 
Eiiq.). Passing throu^irh the pret^ 
and well-cared-for village of Bostock, 
the traveller arrives at 15 m. Daven' 
ham. The Hall is the seat of J. 
H. Harper, Esq. The ch, contains 
chapels to the manors of Davenham, 
Bostock, and Leftwich. The village 
of 8htptnrookt to the rt., is remarkable 
fur having been settled by one of the 
Barons Vernon on his son Sir Ralph, 
who, from the extraordinary age of 
150 to which he is said to have 
lived, is mentioned in law documents 
as '*Sir Ralph tiie old." The road 
soon enters Northwich, 16^ m. 
(ifiTM; Crown, Anchor), passing 
under the viaduct of the Cheshire 
Midland Rly. 
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ROUTE 22. 

FROM CREWE TO CHESTER, BY 
BEESTON. 

(London A Nortlh-Wedem Railway.) 

Quitting the Crewe Stat. (Rte. 
13 ', the traveller takes the branch to 
the ]., the great highway between 
London, Holyhead, and Ireland. 
None of the Irish through trains 
stop at the intermediate stations 
between Crewe and Chester. 

8| m. Worleston Stat, In the 
neighbourhood are Reese He€itii Hall 
and Rookery Hall, 

6\ m. CaJverley Stat. To 1. before 
reaching the stat. is Wardle HaU^ 
an old timber -and -plaster farm- 
house, with a small portion of the 
moat left. To rt. of the stat. is 
Ckilvdey HaU, where the present 
Duke of Westminster resided during 
his Akther 8 lifetime. 2 m. to the N. 
is WetenhaJl village, the residence 
of the Wetenhalls in the reign of 
Henry I., who appointed Adam de 
Wetenhall governor of Carnarvon 
castle. The old hall, now a farm- 
house, is a curious gabled building 
of the date of 1630. 

Between Calveley and BeestonStat. 
(8f m.) on rt. is Tilston Femall vil- 
lage and Lodge (Wilbraham ToUe- 
mache, Esq.). Beeston {Inn : Tolle- 
mache Arms, a clean, comfortable 
little country hostelry) is a favourite 
attraction for Cheshire holiday 
makers, who come hither to mitke a 
pilgrimage to Beeaton Ccutle, 1^ m. 
to tiie 1.. to which there is a pleasant 
and delightful walk aeross the fields. 
Not only is the castle interesting in 
itdelf, but it is so beautifully placed, 



and in the neighbourhood of such a 
charming bit of country, that it is 
of itself wort h a visit to Cheshire. It 
is situated on a very lofty and pre* 
cipitous rock of New Bed sandstone, 
which on the S. rises regularly, 
though very steeply; while the N. 
and E. sides form a sheer cliff 366 
ft. in height From the exceeding 
flatness of the coimtry round, the 
cliff looks all the more prominent 
and even grand, and, as might 
be expected, commands from the 
summit a wide panorama in almost 
every direction. On the N. is Ches- 
ter, and the estuary of the Mersey 
as fur as Huncom and the Frods- 
ham Hills ; to the E. are the 
high grounds of Delamere ^oresr, 
with the Derbyshire and Stafford- 
shire hills in the far distance; S. 
are Clent and Rowley Hills, the 
Wrekin, and the ranges of the Welsh 
mountains about Oswestry; while 
westward are the picturesque and 
wooded heights of Peckforton. The 
plain is dotted with churches, halls, 
and villages, while the smoke of the 
salt districts around Northwich and 
Winsford, of the Potteries, of the 
engine factories at Crewe, and the 
distant clouds of Manchester and 
the Black Country, add interest to 
the scene. 

Beeston Castle is supposed to 
have been built about 1220 by Ra- 
nulph de Bluudeville, the 6th Earl 
of Chester, after his return from 
Palestine; but although it must 
have been pretty nearly impregnable 
prior to the days of artillery, its 
history is exceedingly barren. It 
played a small part in the Parlia- 
mentary War, and ^ was dismantled 
in 1646. Extensive as the ruins 
are, embracing a circumference of 
at least a mile, there is very Uttle to 
attract the archsBologist, almost all 
the details being confined to the 
ditch that helped to make it un- 
approachable from the E. and S., 
the bastions, and connecting walls. 
The most stiiking portion is the 
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steep, nanowrpointed gateway, which 
faces the W. Within the keep, on 
the summit, is a deep well, which 
has been proved to extend down- 
wards to Beeston Brook, 866 ft. The 
traditions of the country naturally 
pointed to this well as the receptacle 
of vast treasures, but, as is generally 
the case, they have turned out to 
be mere shadows. Facing the castle 
on the W., and occupying a magni- 
ficent site on the summit of a richly 
wooded hill, is Peckforton CkiMe, 
the splendid seat of /. Tollemache, 
Esq., whose ancestors acquired the 
lands of Peckforton and Woodhey 
by marriage with a daughter and 
heiress of the Wilbrahams, to whom 
the original grant was made by 
Henry VIII. The castle was built 
between 1842 and 1851 by the pre- 
sent owner, of warm red sandstone, 
in the Norm, style, from the designs 
<^ Salvin the architect, who has been 
most fortunate both in situation and 
picturesque effect. A lofty keep or 
round tower crowns the summit of 
the hill, and is a conspicuous mark 
for miles around. The interior, 
which may be seen on application 
when the family is absent, is re- 
markable for having its walls with- 
out paper or paint, but merely of 
the sandstone pure and simple, 
l^e gardens are charming. So are 
the lanes and walks all round the 
grounds at the foot of the hill ; and 
the lover of woodland scenery can- 
not do better than walk to Bu/r- 
warddey, through the woods under 
the N. side of the hill, about 2 m. 
Half-way is a timber -and -plaster 
formhouse called Pensylvania, a 
very gem for a sketeher ; or the walk 
may be extended from Burwardsley 
to the top of the Peckforton Hills, 
a charming breezy range, command- 
ing all Cheshire, and back again on 
the 8. side. The whole distance 
from Beeston Stat, would be from 8 
to 9 m. 

The archieologist should not omit 
to visit Bunbury Ch,, 2 m. to the 



S.E. of the Stat., a fine old buUdingof 
mixed Dec. and Perp. dates. It con- 
sists of nave, chancel (the oldest part), 
aisles, and the three chantries or 
chapels of Davenport, Egerton, and 
Spurstow, together with a massive 
tower. The Egerton chapel was 
built by Sir Ealph Egerton in 1527, 
but is now somewhat ruinous. In 
the interior of the ch. is a monument 
to Sir George Beeston, an admiral, 
who was concerned in the defeat of 
the Armada, and who died at the age 
of 102 ; also to another Cheshire 
hero, Sir Hugh Calveley, distin- 
guished for his bravery in the reign 
of Edward III. He was not only a 
good soldier, but a good landlord, for 
he founded a college at Bunbury, 
which was dissolved by Edward Yi. 
A grammar-school was afterwards 
established by Thomas Aldersey in 
the reign of Elizabeth, which, under 
a modified form, still exists. 

It owes its regeneration to the 
energy of the late ** preacher" of 
bunbury, the Bev. W. B. Gamett- 
Botfield, of Decker Hill, Shifi&ial, 
and of its headmaster, Mr. William 
Bailey. They originated a scheme 
by which the children of persons 
in any sphere of life could receive 
an excellent education on a scale 
of fees graduated according to 
their means. So well has this been 
carried out, that the sons of the 
neighbouring clergy and professional 
men are seen in the same school- 
room as the children of the villagers, 
while each one is specially educated 
for the vocation he is to enter. 

[2 m. N. of Beeston is Tarporiey 
{Hotel: Swan) ( Pop. 7000) town on the 
high road between Chester and Lon- 
don. The ch, was restored in 1869, 
and the only portions of the old build- 
ing now left are the tower and the 
chapel in the N. aisle ; the restored 
portion taking in the nave and 
aisles up to the choir, the chancel 
having been rebuilt some time 
ago. There are some interesting 
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altar-tombs, one of which has two 
effigies — ^two females— of the name 
of Maiy Crewe and Jane Done, the 
latter a member of the Done family, 
who held the office of Foresters and 
Kangers of Delamere. Tiie visitor 
should see the large room in the 
Market Hall, adjoining the Swan, 
occupied by the Cheshire Hunt, 
-which has its rendezvous at Tarpor- 
ley. It contains portraits of Sir 
Peter Warburton and IMr. Smith 
Harry. 1^ m. N. is UtkirUon HaU, 
an old house of the 17th centy., the 
seat of the Dones, a famous Stafford- 
shire and Cheshire race, as appears 
above. 

In the neighbourhood of the town 
are Portal Lodge (J. Brooks, Esq.), 
and Ardeme^ the handsome modem 
seat of the Earl of Haddington. 

3 m. to the N.E. is the village of 
JJitUe Budworih and OuUon Park, 
the seat of Sir Philip (ie Malpas 
Grey Egerton, Bart., who represents 
the elder branch of the family of 
Sgerton. 

Oulton, a huge mansion, said to 
have been built from tlie designs of 
Sir John Yanbrugh, stands in a lovely 
park, adorned with a fine sheet of 
water, and the largest lime-trees in 
Cheshire. '* The park is an area of 
about 350 acres, with a herd of 300 
fallow deer, and was enclosed with a 
brick wall about the year 1743." The 
name of Sir Philip Egerton is dear 
to geologists for the knowledge and 
skill which he has brought to bear on 
the subject of extinct tishes, and es- 
peciallv those of the lias and coal 
formation, many specimens of wiiicii 
are to be found in his museum at 
Oulton. 

The fine collection of pictures in- 
cludes Uie following:— The Entomb- 
ment, after Carava^gio; Jesse and 
David, Spagndetlo ; Head of Peter, 
Guido Beni ; Head of Paul, ditto ; 
Martha's Feast, Rvhens and Breu- 
ghel ; Boar-hunt, F. Snyders ; Laud- 
scape, Breughel; Landing of King 
Charles II. at Dover, Lingelbadi, ; 



Cupid asleep, Jackson ; Battle sketch, 
A, Cooper ; The Cat disturbed. Sir 
E. Landseer ; Sir Thomas More, 
Mytens (?) ; Earl of Strafford, Van- 
dyck; Archbishop Laud, ditto \ 
Archbishop Juxon, ditto ; Lady 
Castlemaine, Sir Petet Ldy : Duke 
and Duchess of Buckingham, Sir G, 
KneUer; Philip Egerton, Gardner; 
Lady Broughton, Bomney; Sir J. 
Egerton, Sir W, Beechey; Lady 
Grey Egerton, Sir T. Lawrence, 
The collection of fine arts embraoes 
a bust and a fine marble mantel- 
piece by Bertolinit enamels, majolica 
ware, porcelain, glass, medals, &c. 

Within the park is a monument, 
with some exquisite carving, to 
the memory of Captain Egerton, the 
brother of Sir Philip, who fell in 
India in the attack upon Ferozeshah, 
during the Sutlej campaign. 

From Oulton it is but a short dis- 
tance to Delamere Forest, in which, 
indeed, Oulton Park was formerly 
included] 

13 m. TattenhaU StaL The vil- 
lage lies 1^ m. to the 1. On the rt., 
at the same distance, is Loioer Hux- 
ley HaU, once the moated seat of the 
Clive family. In Ormerod's time 
about one-fourth of the quadrangular 
building remained, and over the 
gateway was a figure of St. George 
and the Dragon and the family 
arms. During the siege of Chester 
it was garrisoned by Col. Croxton. 
The Huxley family flourished in the 
time of Edward I., and married' into 
that of Clive. 

Between TattenhaU and Waverton 
on 1. is Haiton^ formerly in the pos- 
session of the De Hattons, of which 
family the celebrated " Sir Christo- 
pher " was a member. By marriage, 
tlie estate came into tlie possession 
of the Duttons. Sir Piers Dutton 
(temp. Henry VIII.) rebuilt Hittton 
in magnificent style, but on a peti- 
tion of Sir John Done to the King, 
he was outlawed for some miscon- 
I duct. 
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16 m. Wacerton Stat A custom 
existed in this parish that, on the 
death of eyerv rector, a mortuary fee 
"was paid to the Archdeacon of Ches- 
ter. But the claim was found so 
oppressive thfit it was abolished in 
1755. The Harleian MSS. contain 
a document permitting " the use of 
this place to Mr. John Tilston and 
the owners of his house, at Huxley, 
to bury, sitt, stand, or kneel in 
during divine service in Warton 
eh.. 1640." 1 m. to the S.W. is 
Saighton Grange, an old manor- 
house belonging to the Abbots of 
Chester. All tliat is left is the gate- 
tower, to which a Jacobean house 
has been added. A little further on 
(rt.) is Bowton Heath, the scene of 
a battle fought in 1645, between 
the Boyal forces under Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale and the Parlia- 
mentary troops, which Charles I. 
beheld from Chester walls. **Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, l)eing that 
night drawn on a heath 2 miles 
from Chester, had intercepted a 
letter from Pointz (who had marched 
a much shorter way, after he was in- 
formed which way the King was 
bound) to the oominander that was 
before Chester, telling him that he 
was come to their rescue, and desiring 
to have some foot sent to him, to 
assist him against the King's horse ; 
and the next morning he appeared, 
and was charged by Bir Marmaduke 
Langdale, and forced to retire with 
loss, but still kept at such a distance 
that the foot from before Chester 
might come to him. The besiegers 
began to draw out of the suburbs in 
such haste that it was believed in 
Chester they were upon their flight, 
and so most of the horse and foot 
in the town had orders to pursue 
them. But the others' haste was 
to join with Pointz, which they 
finally did; and then they charged 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who, being 
overpowered, was routed and put to 
flight, and pursued by Pointz even 
to the walls of Chester." — Clarendon, \ 



Bowton Hall is the seat of Captain 
Currey. 

Passing rt. the village of Christie- 
ton and ChrUOeton Hall (Townsend 
Ince, Esq.), the rly. enters the gene- 
ral station at Chester (Rte. 23 j 
{Hotels: Queen's, Groevenor), 



KOUTE 23. 

FROM WHITCHURCH TO CHESTER, BT 
MALPA& 

This is no longer a croBS-oonntry 
rte., since the opening, in 1872. of 
the London and North-western's line 
of rly. from Whitchurch to Tatten- 
hall. leaving Whitchurch afoot (Bte. 
12), the Shropshire border is crossed 
(2 m.) at the Ellesmt-re and Chester 
Canal, the road running N.W. to 

5 m. Malpa^ Stat (Inn : Bed Lion), 
a quiet little sleepy hollow of 4 streets 
radiating from a common centre. 
There is nothing to see except the 
eh., which is a flne and strikingly 
situated building of mixed Dec. and 
Perp. styles, and consists of nave 
and aisles, chancel and chapels, lie- 
longing to the Egerton and Cholmon- 
deley families. These latter contain 
alabaster monuments to various mem* 
bers of these families, together with 
some stained glass and oak screens. 
From as early as 1285, Malpas parish 
has had two medieties, tlie Upper 
and Lower Rectories, and the story 
runs thnt a king, weather-bound at 
tie village tavern, and falling in 
there with a genial curate, who was 
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loud in abuse of his absentee rec- 
tor, was induced to divide the 
endowments of the living more 
equably ; whence the Cheshire adage : 
•* Migglety-pigglety Malpas - shot." 
At the Upper Rectory was bom, 
in 1783, Reginald Heber, Bishop of 
Calcutta, who, as a boy, received his 
first education at the neighbouring 
fichool of Whitcliurch. 

Malpas was in Henry I/s reign 
one of the most powerful baronies in 
England, in the person of Robert 
Fitzhugh, whose daughter and 
heiress Mabilla married William le 
Belward, and had a son sumamed 
David Le Clere. His son Philip 
settled at Egerton, between Malpas 
and Cholmondeley, and thus com- 
menced the noble family of which 
8ir Philip Malpas de Grey Egerton, 
of Oulton, is the elder branch ; and 
the Ellesmere family, with the Eger- 
tons of Tatton, the younger. 

Cholmondeley Castle, the seat of 
the Marquis of Cholmondeley, lies 
about 5 m. to the N.E. of Malpas, 
under the range of the Peckforton 
bills. A younger brother of the 
above-nam^ David settled here, and 
his son took the name of Cholmon- 
deley on being granted manorial 
rights by Randal de Blundeville, 
Earl of Chester. The castle is a 
inodern Norm, building, finely placed 
on an eminence in the park, which 
is of considerable extent, and adorned 
with 2 or 3 small lakes. The in- 
terior of the castle contains some 
fine pictures by Rubens, Paul Vero- 
nese, &c., and a serien of portraits 
by Kneller, Hogarth, und Sir Joshua 
ItBynolds. 

The old hall was once a very 
charucteribtic Elizabethan building : 
but alterations at the commencement 
of the 18th centy., and so-culled 
improvements by Vanbrngh, entuely 
altered its former appearance. 

Cholmondeley was the scene of a 
good many hard blows in 1643-44, 
Koyalist and Parliamentarian suc- 



ceeding each other as tenants, by 
force, with curious regularity. 

"Sunday, 30th June, 1644, the 
Cavaliers marched towards Cholmon- 
deley House, with 3 or 4 pieces of 
ordnance and 4 cases of drakes, 
where 2 Nantwich companies, vo- 
lunteers, guarding the great piece of 
ordnance, met them; and, before 
break of day, they planted all their 
great pieces within pistol-shot of the 
house, and about 3 or 4 in the morn- 
ing, after they had surrounded them, 
they played upon it and shot through 
it many times, and they in the house 
shot lustily at them with their mus- 
kets. The besiegers, playing still 
on them with their ordnance and 
small shot, beat them at last out of 
the house into their works, where 
they continued their valour to the ut* 
most, themselves being few, killing 4 
or 5 more of them, and Major Pinkney, 
a brave commander; but being too 
weak to hold out any longer, about 
one in the afternoon they called for 
quarter, which was allowed; and 
Mr. Horton, captain of the horse, let 
down the drawbridge and opened 
the gates, when the Earl of Denbigh, 
Colonel Booth, and the rest entered, 
and took the captain and all the rest 
prisoners, about 36, with their arms 
and provisions." — BurghalVs Diary. 

To the W. of Malpas, 4 m., is 
Broughton Hall (R. Howard, Esq.), 
and just across the Flintshire bor- 
der is the village of Worthenbury. 
T%reape Wood, close to the border, 
is mentioned by Nicholson as being 
formerly the great resort of those 
who had loved "not wisely but 
too well," and who procured for 
the population of Threape such a 
doubtful character that it became 
the abiding place of all who had 
reasons for keeping out of the way 
of the law. 

From Malpas the Chester road 
runs N.,' leaving to the 1. Overton 
Scar, a conspicuous hill in the undu- 
lating plain that bounds the Dee. 
Pass Ovtrton Hall (D. Davies, Esq.), 
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an old-&8hioned house ; and 1., Edge 
HaU (Rev. J. C. WoUey Dod). 

10 m. Broxton Inn (and Stat), a 
conyenient roadside inn, from whence 
the Broxton and Peckforton hills, 
which terminate on this side in ahrupt 
slopes, can he explored. The pedes- 
trian who is not too amhitious as 
regards grandeur of scenery, may 
pass a very enjoyable day on these 
breezy downs, and may extend his 
t(ralk to Peckforton and Beeston, 
some 8 or 9 m. Broxton HaUj once 
a seat of that family, and subse- 
quently of the Egertons, is now a 
larmhouse. 

[A little to the 1. of Broxton, on 
the road to Holt, is Garden, the 
seat of J. H. Leche, Esq. This is 
one of the most beautiful examples 
of timbered mansions in the whole 
county, presenting, with its gable 
ends and Elizabethan windows, a 
most delicious irregularity and old- 
feshionedness. "The grotmds lie 
under the higher range of the Brox- 
ton hills, but command, neverthe- 
less, a rich and extensive prospect 
towards Chester and the Welsh hilU. 
On the higher parts of the estate the 
rocks of Garden GUff and tiie woods 
mingle together in the most pictu- 
resque manner, and below them lies 
the venerable mansion-house embo- 
somed in timber." — Ormerod, The 
Gardens or Gawardens were seated 
here in the time of Henry HI., and 
the property was brought into the 
family of Leche by marriage with 
one of their heiresses. Like most 
other Gheshire houses in this part of 
the county, Garden was garrisoned 
for the Boyalists in the Civil War, 
and was plundered by the Parlia- 
mentary army. 

3 m. further on is the village of 
Farndon, connected by a bridge of 
10 arches across the Dee with the 
small Welsh town of Holt. Notwith- 
standing its decayed condition, it 
boasts of a charter, obtained by 
Thomas Earl of Arundel, in 1410, 



which gives it the right of being 
governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, 
and a coroner. The castle must have 
been a place of some strength, but 
only a mound and a foss now exist. 
Camden considered that a spot on 
the opposite side of the Dee waa the 
Soman station Gastrum Leonum.] 

Continuing northward from Brox- 
ton, the traveller has on his rt. 
Bolesworth Cadle (B. Barbour, Esq.), 
and on his 1. the village of Godding- 
ton and Aldeney HaU (T. Aldersey, 
Esq.), whose family is said to have 
been settled here since the Conquest. 
Leland mentions some brine spriufirs 
in this neighbourhood, but none 
have been worked in modem times. 

Handley Church contains a good 
braes to the Venables family; and 
Calveley HaU, a little ftirther on (1.), 
is now a farmhouse, with an ohJe 
staircase and wainscoted rooms. 

The turnpike-road crosses the rly. 
at Waverton Stat., re-crossing it 
again near Ghristleton, and entering 
the ancient City of 

Ghbsteb (Hotels : Queen, at the 
Station; Grosvenor, in the town; 
both first-class, but expensive). Pop. 
35,701. Post-office in St. John 
Street. The rly. stat. is of great size, 
and serves as a central point for the 
Shrewsbury, Holvhead, Crewe, Mold, 
Birkenhead, and Manchester lines. 
The amount of traffic is consequently 
very lurge, and especially at race 
times, when more than 25,000 people 
have passed through in one day. 
The length of the facade and platform 
is 1160 ft. The cost was about 
230,000^., and the whole, with the 
adjacent Queen Hotel, forms a very 
fine pile of building. 

Few, if any, towns in Great 
Britain attnict so many visitors of 
all classes and tastes as does this 
ancient city ; partly from its central 
position on the high road between 
London and Ireland, and partly 
from the numerous and various 
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objects of interest with wMoh it 
abounds. The past and the present 
are here linked together to a degree 
that rarely existd in this country, un- 
less, indeed, at " old imperial York," 
or still imperial London. Our know- 
ledge, however, commences when the 
20th Legion, styled Victrix, lay in 
garrison here previous to the year 
60, a fact borne out by many coins 
and remains, discovered at different 
times. The Roman name of Chester 
was Deva, the city on the Dee 
(Seteia iBstuarium of Ptolemy), and 
it was also called CestrisB and C^stra 
Legionis, and, by the British, Caer 
Lleon, all names of the same signi- 
fication. Holinshed considers that 
Obtorius Scapula was the founder; 
it is, however, certain that it gained 
a high reputation in the time of 
Agricola; and, while the Romans 
were here, much of the framework of 
the occupation of the county as it 
at present exists, and many towns, 
villages, and the roads leading to 
them (which we traverse without 
thinking they were Roman roads), 
were first established. Often a name, 
such as that of Arowry (Apovprj, a 
ploughed land, though it may as 
likely be Welsh), near Hanmer, or 
the Striga Lane (from striga, a hol- 
low way), near the same place, in- 
dicates their former presence. We 
fdiould, however, accept a Roman 
in preference to a Greek etymology. 
When the legions withdrew from 
Britain, Chester suffered from the ap- 
proach of the Saxons; and, in 607, 
Ethelred, King of Northumbria, de- 
vastated the town, and at the same 
time burnt the Christian monastery 
of Bangor Iscoed. Destroyed by the 
Danes in 894, Chester was rebuilt 
by Ethelred, Earl of Mercia, sub- 
sequently to which it is said that 
King Edgar made it a triumphal 
visit, his boat being manned by 
6 subject kings, '* whom he (thus 
toucht with imperious affection of 
glory), sitting at the steme, com- 
pelled to row him over Dee to 
[Shropthire dt Cheshire.'} 



St. Joim's. William the Conqueror 
granted Cheshire, as a county pala- 
tine, to Hugh Lupus, with as much 
land to be added to his palatinate 
as he could win from the Welsh. A 
large portion, if not all, of the present 
county of Flint was thus included in 
it and is the only part of Wales 
surveyed in Domesday Book. Eight 
barons were creafced by the }^rl 
Palatine, of whom the 7th was Gil- 
bert Venables, Baron of Kinderton. 
Tbe descendants of this worthy 
claimed to be called Barons of Kin- 
derton as late as the last centy., and 
were so described, when serving in 
Parliament, in the Journals of the 
House of Commons. The Earl Pa- 
latine held sway until 1237, when 
Henry III. united the earldom to the • 
crown, since which time the Prince 
of Wiiles has himself been created, 
by patent, Earl of Chester. In the 
reign of Charles I. the loyal city 
was besieged and forced to surren- 
der after a determined resistance by 
the inhabitants, who held out for the 
king until famine drove them to 
terms. The first charter was granted 
to Chester in 1128, by Ranulph, the 
3rd Earl. 

At the time of the Domesday Sur- 
vey, some curious customs existed — 
one being, that whenever the king 
visited the city he claimed from every 
ploughherd 200 capons, one vat of 
ale, and one rusca of butter, and that 
if any person made bad ale he was 
either to pay four shillings or sit 
in a tumbril or dung-cart. Chester 
had in those days a very con- 
siderable commerce; ships from 
Gascony, Spain, Ireland, and Ger- 
many, brought great quantities of 
wines and slaves — then a very pre- 
valent trade — spices from France, 
and cloth from Flanders. In the 
charter of Henry VI., however, it is 
mentioned that there was a great 
decrease in the commerce through 
the choking up the channel with 
silt, which had driven away foreign 
merchants, and on this account 10/. 

L 
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was remitted from the annual rent to 
the kiu^, which reduction in 1506 
was increased to 80Z. per annum. 

Chester, or West Chester, as it 
was then called, was long a seaport 
among those of chief importance in 
the kingdom. The Watergate is 
on the W. side of the city ; and the 
Water ToWer, now standing on the 
rising bank of a garden beneath the 
walls, shows where ships and vessels 
were moored in ancient days. Chester 
is still a port, and a considerable 
number of ships are built upon the 
riverside. Amongst others was the 
unfortunate Royal Charter , which was 
lost in Moelfre nay, coast of Anglesea, 
in October, 1859. 

The form and arrangement of the 
city is simple enough, four main 
streets intersecting each other, as 
was doubtless the case in its earliest 
construction. **It is built in the 
form of a quadrant, and is almost a 
just square; the 4 cardinal streets 
thereof (as I may call them) meeting 
in the middle of the city, at a place 
called the Pentise, which affordeth 
a pleasant prospect at once into all 
four."— FidZcr. The centre of the 
town was marked by the High Crow, 
pulled down by the Parliamentary 
anoy in 1646. 

The WaXU, one of its most pecu- 
liar features, entirely surround the 
city at a height varying from 12 ft. 
to 40 ft., affording a very pleasant 
walk of nearly 2 miles, though, as 
the population has considerably in- 
creased, a large and important dis- 
trict is necessarily extramural. The 
entrance was by four principal gaie% 
— Bostgate, rebuilt in 1769 by the 
first Lord Grosvenor; Northgate, 
which was formerly used as the city 
prison; Bridgegate; and Watergate, 
rebuilt on the site of the old one. 
There were also supplementary pos- 
tern gates, viz., the Kailyard Gates 
leading to the Cabbage Gardens, 
which once belonged to the Abbot 
of St. Werburgh; the Shipgate, 
which, says Pennant^ ** seems origi- 



nally to have been designed for the 
common passage over the Dee, into 
the country of the Ordovices, either 
by means of a boat at high water, 
or by a ford at low, the river here 
being remarkably shallow." The 
Newgate, anciently called Wolf Gate, 
or Pepper Gate, was the scene of a 
curious local incident : " In the 16th 
cent, the mayor of the city had his 
daughter, as she was playing at 
ball with other maidens in Pepper 
Street, stolen away by a young man 
through the same gate, wherefore 
he caused it to be shut up, which 
gave rise to the saying, *■ When the 
daughter is stolen, shut Pepper 
Gaier'—FuOer. All these gates 
were confided to the guardianship of 
the valiant and wise heads of the 
noblest families, for foes threatened 
the city from every quarter, and 
vigilant watchmen ever looked 
abroad from its walls. 

Beside)^ the many objects of in- 
terest seen from the walls, they con- 
tain in themselves some valuable 
antiquarian remains, especially the 
Phoenix Tower, so called &om its 
being marked with a Phoenix, tiie 
crest of the Painters' and Stationers* 
Company, the tower having been 
used as a chamber of business by 
various city guilds. From the sum- 
mit, as the visitor is informed by the 
inscription, Charles I. had the grief 
of seeing his army, under Sir Mar^ 
maduke Langdale, defeated at RoW- 
ton Moor (Rte. 22), Sept. 27, 1645, 
by the Parliamentory force under 
Gen. Pouitz. The sadlers had a 
special tower near the cathedral, 
which was taken down in 1780. The 
Ellesmere Canal flows underneath 
through a deep cutting in the Kew 
Red sandstone. Between the town 
and the Eastgate remains of RcMnaii 
masonry sre visible. *' The walls en- 
clocie an oblong parallelogram, and 
most undoubtedly stand, for a large 
portion of their extent, on Roman 
foundations, as is undisputably 
j proved by the remains of the £. 
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gate, diooovered in erecting the 
present arch, and some relics of 
masonry still existing." — Ormerod'e 
* Cheshire." 

At the N.W. angle of the walls is 
the Water Toiwr, projecting some 
little distance from the walls, and 
approached hy a tower known as 
Sontoaldetthjome*8 Tower, from which 
there is an open emhattled gallery, 
having helow it a circular arch, 
beneath which the tide flowed 
previous to the embankment of the 
r>ee. This portion of the walls was 
most fiercely attacked by the Parlia- 
mentary army, who bombarded it 
from Brewers HaR, a farmhouse (still 
standing) on the opposite side of the 
river. The Water Tower was built 
in 1322 by a mason named Help- 
stone for 1002., and still preserves 
marks of the mooring-place fur ves- 
sels. It now contains a camera ob- 
scnra and the museum of the Cor- 
poration. The Chester and Holy- 
head Rly. is carried underneath this 
angle of the wall. 

The other mural curiosities are 
Morgan* 8 Mount, near the Northgate, 
a platform with a chamber under- 
neath, as though for a sentrv station. 
Pemberton's Parlour, near the Water 
Tower, was formerly known as the 
Goblins' Tower. According to the 
inscription, well nigh obliterated, a 
portion of this was repaired, together 
with some of the wall, in Queen 
Anne's reign. The Wishing Steps 
are a flight of steps between St. 
John's Ch. and Bridgegate. With 
such a panorama as is afforded by 
the mountains of the vale of Clwyd, 
in which Moel Fammau is very con- 
spicuous, the Dee, the plains of 
Ghe^ire, the distant manufacturing 
uplands of Mold, the hills of 
Beeston and Peckforton, and the 
ancient city for a foreground, the 
inhabitants mav well feel pride and 
pleasure in tneir walls. Indeed, 
all visitors are inclined to endorse 
Dr. Johnson's sentiments when he 
observed to Miss Bamston, *' I have 



come to Chester, Madam, I cannot 
tell how ; and far less can I tell how 
to get away from it." 

Perhaps the most striking feature 
in Chester, indeed, almost unique, 
and peculiar to it, are the Rqws; 
according to Fuller, " a property of 
building peculiar to the city, being 
galleries, wherein the passengers go 
dry without coming into the streets, 
having steps on both sides and 
underneath, the fashion thereof being 
somewhat hard to conceive.*' Cam- 
den says of them : ** The houses are 
very fair built, and along the chief 
streets are galleries or walking 
places they call rows, having i^nps 
on both sides, through whiuh a man 
may walk dry from one end to the 
other." From their sheltered posl- 
tioh, and the fact that the best shops 
are to be found in them, particularly 
in those of Eastgate and Bridge 
Streets, the visitor may expect to 
find the streets comparatively de- 
serted, while all that is fashionable 
in Chester con^gate in the Bows. 
They are in reality a continuous pus- 
sage, as if originally formed by the 
cutting away the ground-floor rooms 
for public trafiSc. The same kind 
of building may be seen in coun- 
try towns elsewhere, and it is no- 
thing but a rude approximation to 
the mode of architecture in many 
towns in the north of Italy. That 
they may be a relic of the Roman 
arrangements, as is often supposed, 
is far from unlikelv. In addition 
to the general old-fashioned ap- 

Eearauce of the Bows, many of the 
ouses show interesting examples 
of timber work and carving, includ- 
ing that petrticular style of orna- 
mental plasterwork known as '* par- 
getting, ' in which the patterns are 
raised or indented upon it. Many 
shops have been rebuilt in the 
same antique fashion, but there 
are still old timbered gable houses 
with their carving and ornaments 
as originally designed. One of these 
old tenementSj lately restored, is 

L 2 
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on the S. side of Watergate Street, 
and has, carved on a beam, '^ God's 
Providence is mine Inheritance, 
1652/' alluding to the time when 
the plague devastated the city, the 
inhabitants of this house being almost 
the only ones who escaped. Lower 
down is Bishop Uoyd's residence, 
1615, of which the whole front is 
enriched with carvings of Scriptural 
subjects and armorial bearings. Of 
the former are Adam and Eve, Cain 
killing Abel, Abraham offering up 
Isaac, &c. Near this, again, is an- 
f>ther ornamented house, known as 
the Palace of the Stanley family, 
1591, occupying the site of a mona- 
stery of Black Friars. It is ap- 
proached through a narrow passage, 
nearly opposite Trinity Ch., and is 
paroellea out into wor^en's cot- 
tages. The Yacht Tavern was the 
temporary quarters of Dean Swift, 
wbo wrote on the windows the 
following sarcastic remarks on the 
cathedral body : — 

* Rottra without and monlderinK within. 
Tikis place and its clergy are surely akin." 

In Bridge Street, opposite St. 
Olave's Gh., remains a portion of 
an old house where Gharles I. was 
lodged, during the siege of Chester 
by the Parliamentary forces, which 
contains some good panel work and 
carving. There is also an old timber 
house, now a coffee tavern, known 
as the "Falcon," where in 1830 was 
discoverod, on the premises of Messrs. 
Powell and Edwards, a orypt with 
£. £ng. doorway. The Lamb Row 
which adjoined it, and was remark- 
able for its antiquity, as being the 
residence of the family of Holme, 
famous as Cheshire antiquaries, fell 
in 1821. In the same street are 
antiquities of a still earlier date, 
viz., an hypocaust and remains of a 
Roman sweating bath, which were 
discovered in a cellar belong^ing to 
an earthenware shop in Bridge 
Street. A second crypt was cleared 
out in 1858, in Watergate Street, 



containing a good E. Eng. groined 
roof. It is supposed to have been 
the basement iloor of some baionipl 
mansion. A similar one remains in 
Eastgate Street. 

The Cathedral, though not to be 
compired with many others in the 
kingdom, is nevertheless a venerable 
pile, an additiouHl appearance of 
age being acquired from the cha- 
racter of the New Red sandstone 
of which it is built. One of the 
best views of it is obtainable fh)m 
the city wall, on the 8.E., catching 
three main features of the whole 
pile : the conical roof at the end 
of the S. aisle of the choir ; the vast 
size of the S. transept ; nnd the roof 
of the Lady Chapel at E. end of the 
choir. 

A monastery was early erected 
here to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
which in the 10th centy. was called 
after St. Werburgh, by Ethelfleda 
of Mereia. St. Werburgh lies buried 
here : — 

** In the Abbaye of Chestre she Is abryned 
rychely, 
Pryores and lady of that holy place, 
TbccheyP protectryoe of the said monasfeery. 
Long l«fore the conque»t by devyne 
grace." 

Hu^h Lupus changed the monastery 
into an abbey of Benedictine monks, 
in whose possession it remained until 
1541, when the abbey of St. Wer- 
burgh became the cathedral church 
of the see of Chester, bestowed by 
Henry VIII. Its revenues at the 
Dissolution amounted to 1078(. — a 
large sum in those days. During 
the feast of St. Werburgh, a great 
fair was held, at which time the 
privilege of sanctuary was extended 
to every evildoer who was present 
at it. On one occasion during its 
continuance, Earl Randal, besieged 
by the Welsh in Rhuddlan Oastle, 
sent for help to his constable at 
Chester, who, having no available 
forces, marched off to the 
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with all the vagabonds who thronged 
the fair, and by the appearance of 
superior numbers put the Welsh to 
flight. Simon Biplej, Abbot from 
1485 to 1492, rebuilt the nave, tower, 
and S. transept, which had become 
ruinous. ^ This can only mean that 
he greatly altered the nave, the 
main arches of which are Dec. of 
the 14th centy. The arches and 
upper part of the central tower are 
Perp., as are the clerestory and roof 
of tiie nave. The S. transept has, 
like the nave, Dec. piers and arches, 
with Perp. clerestory and roof. 
Nearlv the whole of the exterior of 
the cnurch was cased during the 
Perp. period; Perp. chapels were 
added at the end of the choir aisles, 
and Perp. tracery was inserted in 
many windows of earlier date." — 
Handbook to CkUhedraU. The cathe- 
dral consists of nave with side aisles, 
transepts, choir. Lady Chapel, and 
central tower; the eastern portion 
being E. Eng., while the remain- 
der is Dec. with Perp. alterations 
and additions. Great restorations 
have taken place in the nave. 
In place of a decayed wooden roof, 
its mid' space has a rich vaulting of 
oak, with an external roof above, 
newly leaded. The aisles have been 
vaulted in stone. The Perp. S. 
porch, the usual door of entry, has 
a parvise chamber above, lighted by 
double windows. But the best mode 
of approach is from the W^ showing 
the peculiar descent by two suooes- 
give flights of 4 steps from the level 
of the street outside to the floor of 
the nave, a feature very rare in 
English churches. The most striking 
feature in the interior is the exceed- 
ing length of the S. transept, which 
nearly equals that of the nave, and 
equals that of the choir. It also 
possesses side aisles, whereas the N. 
transept has none, and is, moreover, 
remarkably short. The great S. 
transept is the perish ch. of St. Os- 
wald, having been set apart for that 
purpose by Earl Lupus in 1093. It 



has 4 bays with cast and west aisles, 
** and resembles the nave in having 
an arcade of the 14th centy., with 
a clerestory and vaulting shaft of 
the 15th." Old people in Chester 
remember when, in 1827, Dean 
Copleston screened off this transept 
from the nave, and unintentionally 
spoiled the grand effect of this, till 
then, open and uninterrupted tran- 
sept, as a part of the interior, with 
a view to render the services of St 
Oswald's Ch. free from the inter- 
ruption of the Cathedral organ. In 
the recent restoration this has been 
removed, and the grand proportions 
of this part of the interior are again 
free and open to view. Externally, 
the restoration of this transept in 
its E. and W. sides is completed, 
though itrt internal vaulting aud repa- 
ration are left to future efforts. The 
interior of the nave is 145 ft. long. 
The main arcade is Dec., the capitals 
of the piers having Dec. foliage, and 
above it is a Perp. clerestory, which 
serves also the purpose of a triforiiun, 
as is the case in the choir at 
York. In the W. front is a fine 
Perp. window, the work of Abbot 
Birchenshaw. At the S.W. of the 
nave is the Consistory Court, occu- 
pying the N.W. tower, begun on the 
Norm, foundation, but never finished. 
The aisles are now vaulted with 
stone, as the monks doubtless meant 
to vault the whole church. On the 
outside of the N. aisle are six sepul- 
chral recesses with Norm, mould- 
ings. The choir, the restoration 
of which was begun by Deao Anson 
in 1844, and which is far more beau- 
tiful tlum the nave, is 78 ft high, 
125 ft. long, and contains very rich 
tabernacle work of the date of the 
15th centy. from the organ-loft to the 
Bi$hop*8 Throne^ originally the pe- 
destal of the shrine of St Werburgh. 
On the end of one of the finely carved 
stalls is delineated the Boot of Jesse, 
a favourite subject with ancient car- 
vers and glass-stainers. There is a 
good stone ticreen at the back of the 
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bishop's throne, on the upper part of 
which is a range of small images, 
supposed to represent the saints und 
kings of Mercia, who were connected 
in any way with St. Werburgh. It 
was restored by Canon Slade in 
1846, in memory of Bishop Law. 
The great feature of the change in 
Chester Csthedral is. that what was 
once subdivided and dwarfed by 
being choked up, is now one free, 
open, statt^y, and diversified inte- 
rior. Before 1868 the wood-work 
of the choir had been brought over 
the crossing under tlie tower to its 
western side, and thn arches forming 
the western extremities of the aisles 
of thu choir were cloned up with 
wood and gluss. By the reparation 
a free view is gained of the choir 
and nave aisles. The organ was 
judiciouslv disposed, and the whole 
space unaer the tower allowed to 
be unbroken and continuous. With 
the dark and very rich stall-work 
for a foreground, the eye ranges 
along the lofty main arcade, crowned 
by its peculiHr triforium and high 
clerestory. The old Norm, choir 
wafi much shorter than the present 
one, and terminated in an apse. The 
general work of the choir is E. Eng., 
observed in the 5 bays, and E. Dec., 
tiie latter principally seen in the 
triforium and clerestory, the win- 
dows of which are now filled with 
correct tracery; pinnacles, parapets, 
and flying buttresses having been 
added. Notice the corbels of the 
vaulting shafts on the S. side, sculp- 
tured with grotesque figures; one 
representing Samson rending the 
lion. The E. window is by Wailes, 
and represents subjects connected 
with the Crucifi3don . Inhere is a fine 
reredos of mosaic by Blomfieldf with 
Scriptural subjects, in 5 panels. The 
choir aisles originally terminated in 
apses, but this was altered in the 
15th centy., when chapels were added 
instead. . In the E. chapel of the N. 
aisle is a monument to Bishop Gra- 
ham. The stained glass windows of 



the aisles are by Clayton and Bell, 
Wailes, and O^ Connor. A vestry, 
ust d as a music-school, contains a 
press with elaborate 13th-centy. iron- 
work. The windows of the S. choir 
ainle are by Eardman and WaUtM. 
Notice the vaulting of this aisle, 
which contains also some sepolcliral 
recesses with stone coffins having 
wheel-crosses on the end, probably 
graves of some of the abbots. An 
altar- tomb of the 15th centy., which 
retains the gilding and colour on 
one side, is ascribed to Henry IV., 
Emperor of German^ywho was ob- 
liged to abdicate in 1103, but who, 
Browne Willis notes, deceased at 
Spires in Germany, and was buried 
there. The Lady Chapel of S bays, 
has some good memorial and £. £. 
windows. The S. aisle, which joins 
the Lady Chapel, used to extend 
2 bays further to th^ E., with a 
turret of modem construction be- 
yond the choir, and a huge buttress 
to the S., near its eastern extremity. 
This buttress was a vain at^«mpt to 
arrest a dangerous structural ten- 
dency to fall, and the removal of it 
revealed that the aisle, before its 
£. addition, terminated in an apsidal 
form, as also that the singular conical 
roof (now restored) had once existed 
there. It was decided to revert to 
the form which it presented in 
the early 13th centy. It is singu- 
lar that, at the restoration of the ^ 
chapel, it was found to have been ' 
built without any foundation what- 
ever; but it has now been under- 
pinned. The E. window, of 5 lan- 
cets, was designed by Sir G, G. SeotL 
The roof was beautifnlly coloured 
and some medallions added by Mr, 
Hudson in 1855. Here was held the 
Consistory Court which condemned 
George Marsh to be burned at the 
stake in Queen Mary's 4ay. The 
central tower is supported by 4 mas- 
sive piers, which doubtless performed 
the same office in the Norm, church 
of Hugh Lupus. One conspicuous 
improvement is the great ohuide^er 
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suspended under the tower, for which 
Herefoid Cathedral suggested the 
first idea, in its Corona. Some of 
the details are suggested hy metal- 
work in Milan Cathedral. There is 
some doubt whether tlie heat may 
not be injurious to the organ. To the 
N. of the nave are some tombs, where 
the early Norm, abbots were interred. 
In the N. transept, which contains 
some tegments of the old Norm, 
triforium, is a curious needlework 
picture, representing Elymas the 
.tSoroerer; also the modem tomb of 
Bp. Pearson, who wrote * The Expo- 
sition of the Creed,' 1686, with nis 
effigy surmounted by a fine metal 
canopy by Skidmore. This late tri- 
bute to the memory of a most pro- 
found divine was partly suggested 
by Dr. Wiiittingham, Bishop of 
Maryland, U.S. The most interest- 
ing part of the whole edifice is 
the Chapter-house, which contains 
beautiful E. E. window-pillars, and 
is entered by an E. Eng. vestibule of 
rather continental architecture. Here 
are placed a number of casts and a 
portion of a stone cofiSn, discovered 
in 1723, and supposed to be that of 
Hugh Lupus, who was reinterred 
here by his nephew, Bandal, Earl of 
Chester; but from the wolfs head 
on it and the initials, it is evidently 
that of Abbot Ripley. There is also 
a stone with a Eoman inscription. 
The Chapter-house is a parallelo- 
gram in form, of 3 bays, and very 
beautiful E. Eng. architecture. In 
it is contained the Library, the prin- 
cipal curiosity of which is a MS. 
Bible of the 12th centy. The 
cloisters are of good Perp. work, and 
their S. side has been rebuilt by 
Sir Gilbert Scott. "The unusual 
position of the cloisters and of the 
monastic buildings on the N. in- 
stead of the S. uide of the nave, 
was probably owing to a grant of 
land having been made in that direc- 
tion, while the boundary of the abbey 
was narrower on the S." At the S. 
end of the W. wall are remains of 



** carrels " or chambers for study. 
Opening from the W. is a vaulted 
Norm, chamber, supported by mas- 
sive pillars. This apartment (which 
is only dimly lighted &om the 
cloisters) is considered by some an« 
tiquaries to have been a promptu- 
arium, or buttery, while others be- 
lieve it has been an entertaining hall, 
where the abbots dispensed their 
hospitality. From the N. wall of 
the cloister opens out the refectory 
by a very graceful E. Eng. doorway. 
It lately formed part of the King's 
Grammar School, and contains one 
of the finest specimens of lectoi's 
pulpit with staircase, that exists in 
England, the only one like it being 
at Beaulieu in Hampshire ; a door- 
way in the E. wall led to what was 
probably the dormitory. The Abbey 
Gate possesses a good 15th-centy. 
arch, above which is the Bishop's Re- 
gistiy. Amongst the bishops of the 
see of Chester were George Coatee, in 
whose episcopate George Marsh, * the 
martyr,* was burned ; John Bridge- 
many father of Sir Orlando Bridge- 
man, Chief Baron of England; Brian 
Walton, author of the famous Poly- 
glott Bible; John WilkinSt of the 
Royal Society, and John Pearson, 
author of *■ The Exposition of the 
Creed.' 

The antiquary will find in the 
extramural ch. of 8t, John sufficient 
to repay a visit, even if Chester con- 
tained nothing else. It may be 
reached by passing through the city 
wall by Newgate. Its foundation 
dates from Saxon times (end of 7th 
centy.), and with the early Norman 
kings it became the Cathedral 
Church of the centre of Episcopal 
jurisdiction at Chester. A local 
legend says that King Ethelred 
**was admonished to erect it on a 
spot where he should find a white 
hind." The remains of a fresco 
on one of the Norman arches illus- 
trate this legend, as was noticed at 
the visit of the Cambrian Archieo- 
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logists to Chester. It was formerly 
collegiate, anrj a cruciform ch. of 
great magnificence, consisting of nave, 
transepts, choir, side aisles, and a 
central tower, which, however, fell 
in 1574, and carried with it the choir, 
the present chancel occupying the 
space under the old tower, and the 
£. end of the nave. The ch. has 
been since restored by Hueaeyt and 
the hideous pews and obstructions 
removed. Notice particularly the 
massiveness and dignity of the early 
Norm, pillars, 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
which separate tiie nave from the 
aisles. Also, above them, the unique 
double row or triforium of arches, 
springing from light shafts. There 
are some Norm, blocked piers in the 
chancel, on each side of which a 
chapel was added at a subsequent 
period. The one to the S. of the 
communion table contains a curious 
medallion, and skeleton monument. 
The entrance on the N. side is 
through a splendid Pointed doorway, 
close to which, but detached from 
the remainder of the ch., rises the 
belfry, a square tower of New Red 
sandstone, 150 ft. in height. It is 
worth while ascending to the summit 
for the sake of the view over the 
city and river. Outside the E. end 
of the ch. are the picturesque ruins 
of the original cliancel, or Lady 
Chapel, the exquisite Norm, arches 
of which still attest its former beauty. 
King Harold is said to have re- 
tired to Chester after the battle of 
Hastings, and dwelt in a small cell 
on the S. wall of this ch.-yd. It is 
gratifying to think that the ener- 

fetic movement of the townsfolk, 
eaded by the liberality of the Duke 
of Westminster, swept away the 
abominations that twenty years ago 
encumbered St. John's, and restored 
it as such a splendid example of 
early architecture deserves. Gros- 
venor Park, a very pretty public 
promenade given to the town by the 
Duke of Westminster, adjoins St. 
John's Ch. It contains a marble 



monument of the 2nd Marquis by 
Thomicroft. 

81, Peters Ch, is also believed to 
have been founded by Ethelfleda 
of Mercia; it does not, however, 
contain much of interest. It is 
placed in the very centre of tlie 
city, where the 4 streetd meet — ** the 
Pe'ntise" of Fuller — which Pennant 
considers to have been the site of 
the Roman prietorium. It is related 
that, on the occasion of the rebuild- 
ing of the steeple in 1479, the paiBon 
and churchwardens ate a goose at 
the top of it, and flung the bones 
into each of the 4 main btreets. 

8t, Mary' 8 Ch., near the castle, 
was founded about the 12th ceniy. 
The S. aisle was built by WUliam 
Troutbeck of Dunham, in the 15th 
centy., and consequently called the 
Troutbeck Chapel. St. Mary's is 
remarkable for its very low tower, 
which was the result of the caution 
of the governor of Chester Castle, 
that it should not command the 
castle yard. Inside is the monu- 
ment of ThoTnas Gamul, Recorder of 
Chester, 1613, with alabaster figures 
of bis wife, son, and daughters, hold- 
ing skeletons in their hands; also 
an altar-tomb to Philip Oldfield of 
Bradwall, 1616, habited in a diess of 
the period. There is a painted win- 
dow to the memory of those of the 
2.Srd Fusiliers who fell in the Crimea, 
and one to a late rector and anti- 
quary, the Rev. W. H. Massie. 

Trinity Ch„ in Watergate Street, 
rebuilt in very good taste, 1869, coo- 
tains the graves uf Mathew Henry, 
the commentator and Nonconformist, 
and Parnell, the poet, Archdeacon of 
Clogher (died 1718), whose family 
was connected with Congleton, in 
this county. The other churches 
are St. MichaeVs, in Bridge Street, re- 
stored in 1850, to which is united 
the ch. of St. Olave's, not now used. 
St. BridgeCst is a new ch. near the 
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cnstle, that superseded the andent 
oh. of St. Bride. St 0«mh»W« Ch, is 
identical with the S. transept of the 
<^athedraL Other churches are 8t. 
Thomas', Parkgate Road; Christ 
Church, New Town ; St. Barnabas', 
City Koad; St. Paul's, Boughton; 
and Holy Trinity, Saltney. 

The CcuUe, as it at present stands, 
is an extensive Grecian edifice, with 
a Doric temple for an entrance, and 
not a single feature of a castle. The 
building which preceded it was 
originally a Normau (Hugh Lupus), 
or perhaps a Roman fortress. The 
wings form a military barrack, while 
the centre contains the assize court 
and county gaol. It is used for 
military purposes, a detachment of 
siiMiers being usually stationed here 
and a large stand of arms kept, the 
object of a foolish Fenian raid in 
1867, which was fortunately frus- 
trated. Before the Castle Gate 
stands the equestrian statue of 
Lord Combermere. Only one por- 
tion of the old building is left, a 
square tower, called Cffisar's or Julius 
Agrioola's Tower, used as a powder 
magazine. Within it is a chapel 
with a, vaulted and groined roof. 
From its commanding position on 
the Dee, the Castle is an imjKjrtant 
feature in Chester views. 

Beyond the Castle the Dee is 
crossed by the Groswnor Bridge, 
remarkable for the wide span (200 ft.) 
of its stone arch, the architect of 
which was the late Mr, Harrison. 
Across it runs the road to North 
Wales, and immediately on the op- 
posite bank is a pleasant suburb, 
called Curzon Park. Both bridge 
and walls conmiand a fine view of 
the Boodee^ or Roodeye, famous in 
""legendary lore for the story of the 
Virgin Mary's image falling on 
Lady Trawst, the wife of the gover- 
nor of Ha warden, and killinp^ her, 
when she was importunate m her 
prayers for rain; and being there- 
after found guilty of wilful murder, 
imd laid on the beach at low water. 



The. image was carried by the tide 
to where she was found under Ches- 
ter walls. As she was " Holy Rood,** 
she was buried where she was found, 
with a stone cross over her, and the 
inscription — 

" The Jews their God did crocify. 
The Hardeners theirs did drown, 
Becanae their wants she'd not supply. 
And she lies nnaer this cold stone." 

It is also famous in the annals of 
horse-iacing, as being the ground 
on which the Chester Cup is an- 
nually run for. In 1540 a bell of 
silver, of the value of three and six- 
pence, or more, was annually given 
oy the Sadlers* Company '*■ to him 
who shall run the beat on horseback.'* 
This arrangement was subsequently 
changed, and it was decreed that 
*' that horse which with speede did 
over-runne the reste had the beste 
cuppe then presently delivered, and 
that horse which came seconde, next 
the firste, before the reste, had. the 
seconde cuppe then also delivered.*' 
The course is about a mile round; 
and, with the ancient city walls 
and the rising ground across the 
river girdling it. it forms a most 
beautiful amphitheatre, presenting, 
with the enormous masses of people 
gathered to see the races, the only 
sight capable of being compared with 
a Roman spectacle. But the course 
is too small for the sMde and num- 
ber of thorough-bred horses that are 
brought to run in particular races, 
and bad accidents have been of too 
frequent occurrence. Nevertheless 
there is no finer English scene thaa 
the Roodee at the period of the Cup 
race in May. 

The other points of interest for the 
visitor to Chester are the Exchange 
and Town Hall in Northgate Street, 
forming parts of a new and exceed- 
ingly handsome building, erected in 
1869 and opened by the Prince of 
Wales, and the MuHc HaU, built on 
the site of the ancient chapel of St. 
I^icholas. Mysteries and pageants 
were at one time, as at Shrewsbury* 
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B great feature in Chester life, and 
durin<i: Whitsun week a tutrcession 
of brave sights was enacted for the 
delight of the spectators in the Bows. 
Ralph Higden, a monk of Chester, 
composed Mysteries in Latin in 1327, 
and procured permission from the 
Pope to exhibit thi^m in England. 
A thousand days of pardon were al- 
lowed by the Pope and forty days by 
the Bp. of Chester, to all who attended 
the representations. Two centuries 
later Mysteries were still acted by 
th« trading companies of the city. 
** Every company had his pagiante 
or part, which pagiantes were a 
highe scaffolde with 2 rowmes, a 
higher and a lower, upon 4 wheeles. 
In the lower they appareled them- 
selves, in the higher rowmes they 
played, being all open on the tope, 
that all beholders might hear and 
see them. The places where they 
played them was in every streete. 
They began first at the Abaye gates, 
and when the pagiante was played, 
it was wheeled to the High Cross, 
before the Mayor, and so to every 
streete." Giants in pasteboard were 
favourite objects of representation, 
and a curious entry is mentioned in 
Hone's 'Every Day Book':— *' For 
arsniok to put into the paste to save 
the giants from being eaten by the 
rats, one shilling and fourpence." 
Mysteries were finally abolished by 
the Corporation in 1678. The Blue 
Coat School is just outside the walls 
at the Northgate. The 8. wing is oc- 
cupied by the chapel of 8t. John, com- 
monly called Little St. John, founded 
by Randal, Earl of Chester, for 13 
citizens, ''either poor or sillie, or 
poor or feeble persons.' 

1 m. S.E. of the city, at Boughton, 
overlooking the Dee, is the spot 
where George Marsh the Lancashire 
martyr was burned at the stake for 
preaching the reformed doctrine in 
1555. 

Bailtoays. — To Manchester, 40 m. ; 
Crewe, 21 m. ; London, 187 m. ; Bir- 



kenhead, 16 m ; Holyhead, 84 m. ; 
Wrexham, 11 m.; Holywell, 18 m.; 
Llangollen, 24 m. : Shrewsbury, 42 
m. ; Mold, 13m.; Bangor, 60 m. 

Distances.— Beeaion Castle, 10}; 
Carden, 11; Malpas 15; Tarporley, 
10; Tarvln, 5}; Delamere For^ 
lOi ; Northwich, 17. 

[A visit should be pid to EaUm 
HaU (3 m.), the magnificent seat of 
the Duke of Westminster. It is 
shown to the public in June, July, 
and August, on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, 10 a.m. to 2 pji. ; 
to foreigners only on Thursdays. 
Tickets are to be purchased at fixed 
prices in Chester, at the hotels and 
booksellers' shops. The proceeds ^ 
to the charities of Chester, llie 
chief entrance is by the Groevenor 
s Lodge (a handsome building de- 
signed after St. Augustine's gateway, 
Canterbury), which is but a short 
distance irom the Grosvenor Bridge. 
From hence a drive of 3 m. runs 
through the well-timbered park to 
the HaU. The old Hall was one 
of the most magnificent seats in 
Britain; but the style, florid ec- 
clesiastical Gothic, was a mistake. 
It was adopted before Gothic was 
well understood: and, although 
nearly a million was expended on 
it, the result was not satisfactory, 
and it has been nearly rebuilt by 
the present Duke, from designs by 
Waterhouse of Manehe&ter. The 
entrance is under a fine portico on 
the western front, but the eastern 
side is the mobt beautiful, a cloister 
extending the whole length between 
the dining and drawing rooms, and 
leading to a terrace 350 ft. long. 

"The plan of Eaton Halloas it 
now stands, is beautiful and in per- 
fect arrangement. The hall, in the 
centre of the house, is octagonal, 75 
ft. long by 80 to 40 broad. On each 
side of it, at the end furthest from 
the entrance, are two doors leading^ 
one into the ante-drawing room, the 
other into the ante-dining room, each 
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lit by 3 large windows, and 33 ft. 
long; fine, well-proportioned rooms. 
These lead to the drawing-room and 
dining-room respectively, which are 
ingenious in shape and design, 
having each 2 oriel windows, three 
others, and a large bay. This com- 
pletes the E. side.' The S. is oc- 
cnpied by the end of the drawing- 
room and a vast library— all en 
BuUe ; the library being lighted by 4 
bay windows, 8 flat ones, and a fine 
alcove. The rest of the main build- 
ing to the W. contains billiard and 
tenoking-rooms, waiting-hall, groom 
of chambers' sitting and bed-rooms, 
a carpet-room and staircases. This 
completes the main building, whence 
a corridor leads to the kitchen and 
cooks' offices. This corridor, passing 
over the upper part of the kitchen, 
branches off into two parts; one a 
mansion for the family and private 
secretary, another leading to the 
skilfully planned stables. The 
pony stables, carriage-horse stables 
end those for the riding-horses oc- 
cupy different sides, with rooms to 
match, through tiieiie, for livery, 
saddle-grooms and coachmen. Easily 
approached, though in another 
building, are laundry, washhouse, 
gun-room, and game-larder; and 
the whole building, extending 700 
ft. in length, is a model of compact- 
ness."— iiftmn»er« 'Dee^' pp. 136-8. 

The E. front opens on a terrace, 
350 ft. long. 

Amongst the works of art are : in 
the chapel — the Descent from the 
Cross (after Bubens), by Weiaer ; St. 
Michael and the Dragon (after 
Guido), by Evaw, In the dining- 
room — the Meeting of David and 
Abigail, Rvbens; the Judgment of 
Paris (after Bubens), by Peters. In 
the saloon — Frescoes of Spanish 
scenery. In the drawing-room — the 
Wise Men's Offering, Subena; the 
Battle of the Boyne, West; Battle 
of La Hogue, West ; Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria, Mignard; An- 
tioohus and Stratonioe, P,da Cartona, 



There are also many family por- 
traits, by Lely and others, and 
statues and busts, by Wedmaeott, 
&c. In a long corridor are por- 
traits of the racehorses which have 
belonged to this family for more than 
100 years, famous on the tuif. 

The library contains the Corpora- 
tion Charter of Chester Cathedral, 
by Banulph, Earl of Chester ; a copy 
of the Chronicles of Henry of Hun- 
tingdon; and a transcript of the 
record known as * The Cheshire 
Domesday.* 

The grounds are of great beauty, 
and are partly laid out as a pine- 
tum. In the garden — utilesjs now in 
the City Museum — is a Boman altar, 
found at Chester, and inscribed 
"Xymphis et fontibus," also a 
Greek sacrificial aliir, brought by 
the Marquis of Westminster from 
Delphi. 

The Dee is crossed nearly oppo- 
site the village of Aldford by a light 
suspension-bridge, erected by the 
Marquis of Westminster in I824< 

Eccleston C%. is a pretty cruciforni 
ch , containing a painting by WestaUj 
the subject being Joseph of Arima- 
thea begging the Body of our Sa- 
viour. Kalph Lowndes, a rector of 
Eccleston, in 1685, was deprived of 
his living for refusing the oaths, and 
continued a nonjuror till his death. 
The ch. is tiie burial-place of the 
Grosvenor family, by whom it was 
b4»Eiutifully restored from designs by 
Porden. In old days, when salmon 
were plentiful in the Dee, the Bector 
of Eccleston, whose rectory stands 
in pleasant grounds surrounded by 
Eaton Park, had the right of obtain- 
ing every 20th fish. Tne Grosvenor 
family claims the serjeantry of the 
Dee, but tiie only privilege used is 
that of providing the ferry-boat 
and receiving the tolls. This ser- 
jeantry was originally given to Bobert 
de Eton, from Eton Weir to Amolds- 
heye (a rock opposite CShester Castle), 
by the service of clearing the river 
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reign of King John. It oontains a 
monument to I'homas Egerton, Lord 
EUesmere, Lord Keeper, who lived 
at Dodlestone Hall in the 16th centy. 

The boundaries of the parish were 
marked by a series of wells, which 
used to be cleaned out by the parish- 
ioners in their perambulations. A 
curious entry exists respecting the 
well on Dodlestone Moor, 1642 — 
** This year tiie Ourate of Gresford, 
with some of the parishioners, haviDg 
come for divers yeares to Moor Well, 
some of them over the Moor, and 
some of them through Pulford parish 
in procession, saying that they were 
sent thither to claim that well to be 
in their pariiih, and now this yeare 
when they were in the Moor, they 
saw some soldiers standing by the 
well, which wanted to see their 
fashions, on which the said Curate 
and his company went back again, 
and never came again to the well.'* 

l^ m. to the W. of Dodlestone is 
Kinnerton HaU, an old gabled farm- 
house, in Edward UI/s time held 
by the Boydells. 



from all nets improperly placed there 
— "and to have tolle from every 
flote at Eton passing his weir, de 
primft Knycke unum denarium qui 
vocatur hache penny et de qu&libet 
Knvcke sequente unum quadrantem, 
and to have waifs and wrecks on his 
manor of Eton, and two still nets 
and two free boats on Dee." — Harl. 
M8S. 

The visitor may, if he prefer, go 
by water from Chester to Eaton Hall, 
the distance from 8t. John*s Ch. 
being 6 m. The charges are very 
moderate, and vary according to the 
size of the party, and consequently 
of the boat. 

The small portion of Qheshire that 
lies on the W. bank of the Dee can 
best be visited by the Great Western 
line to Shrewsbury, which quits the 
Holyhead Rly. at SaUney^ and turns 
abruptly to the S. The Denbighshire 
border is crossed at Pvlford Stat, 
Here was once an abbey of Cister- 
cians, founded by Robert Pincema, 
brother of the Earl of Chester, in 
1153. It had but a brief existence, 
for the irruptions of the Welsh made 
it such an unpleasant residence for 
the monks, that they were transferred 
to Dieulacresse in Staffordshire. The 
order for removal was said to have 
been given in a dream to Earl Ban- 
dal Blundeville. 

There are scarcely any traces of 
the castle of the Pulfords, the site of 
which is close to the ch., on the bank 
of the brook that divides Cheshire 
and Denbighshire. Between Pulford 
and the river is L(tche HaUt the old 
seat of the Manleys, of Monksfield, 
which was garrison^ by Sir William 
Brereton, who made it his head- 
quarters during the siege of Chester. 
VodUsUme, to the W. of Pulford, 
was the property of the Boydells, 
who had a castle here, the site of 
which was subsequently occupied by 
a house built by the Manleys. Both 
have long since disappeared. The 
ch. was given by Alan de Boydell 
to St. Werbargh in Chester in the 



ROUTE 24. 

FBOM CHESTER TO WARRINQTON, 
BY FRODSHAM. 

The Cheshire Junction JRly., which 
is the nearest rte. fix>m Chester to 
Manchester takes a north-easterly 
course from the general stat, having 
on 1., 1 m., Hoole EaU (A. Potts. 
Esq.), Hoole Bank (P. Ewart, Esq.), 
and on rt. the village of Guilden 
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Sutton, formerly called Golden Sut- 
ton. Hoole JEteaih was one of the 
three sanctuaries for criminals per- 
mitted by the Earls of Chester within 
the Palatinate. 

2^ m. l, at Mickle Trafford, Sir 
William Brereton placed a garrison 
for the kin^ during the siege of 
Chester, taking advantage of a pass 
through which the turnpike-road to 
Frodsham runs. • 

On rt. is PlemdaU Ch, It is of 
the date of Henry YIII. and has a 
nave, chancel, and N. aisle ; at the 
E. end of which is a chapel of the 
Trafford family. ^ Adjoining the pul- 
pit are some brilliantly coloured 
figures in a kneeling position, of 
Thomas Smyth and 'Marget hys 
wyf,' with 7 sons and 4 daughters." 
Underneath the E. window on the 
outside is a raised monument, the 
sides carved with skeletons. 

5^ m. Dunham Stat On rt. is Wim- 
hold Trafford Hall (Rev. G. Perryn). 
On the 1. the country, hitherto fiat 
and uninteresting, liecomes broken 
and picturesque, with knolls and 
wooded escarpments. They form 
the western and northern boundaries 
of the Forest of Delamere, and as 
they approach Helsby and Frodsham 
become developed into a fine range 
of abrupt hills, which are landmarks 
over all Cheshire and South Lanca- 
shire, and command very wide pano- 
zamio views. 

At. 7^ m., Helsby Junc, a line is 
given off to 1., affording to , War- 
rington and Manchester the advan- 
tage of a short cut to Birkenhead, 
without necessitating the detour by 
Chester; also another, cftUed the 
West Cheshire, connecting the Mersey 
with Northwich and the salt districts 
(Ute. 20). HdAy HiUy surmounted 
by a camp, is the first of this series 
of blufl^ that command the Mersey, 
and tlie pedestrian cannot do better 
than ascend it, and continue his 
excursion along the chaiin to Frods- 



ham. In this hill, of which the 
sand-stone is very soft, are several 
caves, one of them used as a stable. 
1 m. to the S. of Helsby is the vil- 
lage of AlvafUey^ which gave the title 
of Lord Alvanley — Lord Alvanley 
was the famous wit and bon-vivant, 
who figures so largely in the Greville 
Memoirs — (extinct m 1857) to the 
family of Ardeme. Ormerod says 
that the Ardemes of Alvanley were 
the only house in the Hundred of 
Eddisbury who have held their es- 
tates in the direct male line for 
nearly six centuries. The ch, stands 
on the site of a chapel founded 
by Catherine Arderne (temp.* Henry 
YI.) ; dose to it stood the castle 
of the Alvanleys, now represented 
only by a trace of the moat. The 
whole of the scenery of the pass 
between Alvanley and Frodsham is 
highly romantic. 

[From Helsby to Hooton, on the 
Birkenhead line, the distance is 
9 m. over fiat alluvial country on 
the banks of the Mersey. 

2 m. Ince Slat. From the low ele- 
vation of the land, and the name of 
Ince C^nys, Insch, or Innis-island), 
it is evident that the rocky pro- 
jection on which the village is. 
situated was once surrounded by 
water. The abbots and monks of 
St. Werburg, Chester, to whom this 
manor was given by Hugh Lupus,; 
complained that in Wyrral and their 
manor of Ynes, they had lost by- 
inundations of the sea 30 carucates 
of land, and were daily losing more. 
They also laid claim to the manorial 
right of "wrecum maris," or sea- 
wrack, three miles further from the 
sea than could possibly be the case 
now. Indeed, for more than that 
distance, the soil of the valley, a 
yard below the surface, shows the 
same grey sea-sand as the ground 
which has been recovered from the 
Dee by embankment. 

The old manor-house of the abbots 
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fnow a iarmhoufie) vas originally 
fortified and defended by a stone 
wall and moat, hewn out of the solid 
rock. The bam was probably the 
abbots' hall« and still contains some 
square-headed windows within ellip- 
tical arches. The eh, (restored in 
1854) has a very conspicuous and 
handsome tower. The manor, which 
after the Dissolution passed sue- 
cessively into the possession of 
the Cottons, the Gholmondeleys, 
Wynnes, and Warings, at present 
rests with E. W. Yates, Esq., who 
resides at Ince HaU, a modem Italian 
building, close to the river-8ide. 
On the 1. of Ince stat. is EUon Hall, 
now a farmhouse, but once the seat 
of the Frodsham family. It is of 
the date of the 17th cent. 

Thornton HaU (1 m. S.W.) was 
the old moated residence of the 
family of Le Roter. The ch. con- 
sists of nave, chancel, and aisles, 
the N. aisle being erected as a 
chapel by the Frodshams of Eltou. 
It contains a piscina with trefoil 
arch under a canopy, and some monu- 
ments to the Gerard family and 
that of the Bunburies of Stanney. 
One of the early rectors was Ber- 
nard Gilpin, the Reformer, who, by 
opportunely meeting with a broken 
leg in 1553, which caused his death, 
escaped martyrdom. 

Quitting Ince stat. the rly. crosses 
a little tidal inlet, at the N. of 
which, on Stanlaw Point, is the site 
of the Abbey of Stanlaw, founded in 
the 12th centy. for Cistercian monks 
by John, Constable of Chester. 
After acquiring the rectory of Roch- 
dale from Roger de Lacy, and of 
Blackburn and Eccles from the Earl 
of Lincoln, they migrated to Whalley 
Abbey in Lancashire, which flour- 
ished with a grandeur which Stanlaw 
never reached. The Abbot of Stan- 
law was one of the spiritual Barons 
who held under the Earls of Chester, 
and sat in the Parliament of that 
Palatinate. Although Stanlaw bore 



the name of '* Locus Benedictus," it 
was not a pleasant place, and the 
monks had a great deal to put up with. 
It was low and imhealthy, often 
flooded, nnd inaccessible at spring 
tides : added to which, the tower of 
the ch. fell down in 1287, while, two 
years afterwards, most of it was con- 
sumed by fire. 

5 m. Whitby Stat. On rt. is the 
busy little port of "Whitby Locks, or 
Port EUesmere, the tidal termination 
of the Ellesmere Canal, which thus 
communicates with the Dee, and the 
whole inland waterway between 
Cheshire, Shropshire, and the Mid- 
land counties. Iron ore is imported 
into the surrounding districts, while 
iron in its manufactured state is 
here loaded for exportation, and a 
brisk business is carried on. 

Whitby HaU (J. Grace, Esq.). 

7 m. Sutton Stat, 

9 m. HooTON Juno. (Rte. 25).] 

10 m. Frodsham Stat, The town, 
a long straggling street, most pictu- 
resquely situated at the foot of Over- 
ton Hill (400 ft.\ is of considerable 
antiquity, and the Inn^ the B^ir's 
Paw, has over its doorway the date 
1632 (Pop. 2095). Of the castle no- 
thing is left, but the ch. is interesting. 
It is placed at Overton, some distance 
outside the town, and consists of nave, 
chancel, side aisles, and tower. The 
nave is divided from the aisles by 
3 arches, 3 pillars of which are 
cylindrical, and the 4th octagonal. 
By the altar is a priest's stall, with 
trefoil head and canopy. Amongst 
the monuments is one to Mr. Hyde, 
of Cattenhall, 1715, also to a car- 
penter, who, we are told, had dropsy, 
and was tapped 58 times in 33 weeks, 
parting altogether with 1032 quarts 
of water. The Beacon HiU is said to 
have been used for signallingpurpoaes 
as lately as the last centy. Nether- 
ton, at the S. end of the town, is 
said to have been the residence of 
the Nangreaves from the time of 
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Henry VIII. to 1815, when the 
family hecame extinct. LimoseUa 
tiquatica grows in the neighbonr- 
hood. 

Frodsham is connected, since the 
last edition of this Handbook, with 
the busy port of Buncom by a new 
and direct ronte of the London and 
North- Western Rly. between Liver- 
pool and Chester. See Bunoorn, 
below. 

3 m. to the ri of Frodsham is the 
village of Adon and Aston HaU, the 
seat of the Astons in the time of 
Edwud III. Under a peculiar deed 
they had a right to their diet at 
Norton Priory, and among the Aston 
MSS. in the British Museum there 
is a curious document of the reign 
of Henry VI., in which Bichard 
Aston complains that he had not 
the same allowance as his ancestors 
had. 

Quitting Frodsham, the rly. crosses 
the Weaver river and canal, near its 
mouth, by a lofty viaduct, on the 
other side of which is 

12 m. HcUton Stat On an emi- 
nence overlooking the river is the 
site (with very scanty traces) of Bock 
Savage, a splendid residence erected 
in the reign of Elizabeth by Sir J. 
Savage. The Cholmondeley family 
still take from it the title of Earl 
of Bock Savage. 

THaUtm {Inn : Castle) is a pretty 
red sandstone village of neat houses 
and villas, placed along the terraced 
side of Halton Hill, the summit of 
which is occupied by the castle and 
eh. There is a magnificent view 
&om it of the whole estuary of the 
Mersey, a large extent of South 
Lancashire, Buncom and its bridge, 
the Frodsham and Helsby hills, 
and the Weh^ mountains in the 
distance. 



The Castlej although the outer 
wall is of great extent, has no archi- 
tectural features of interest left, but 



before the days of artillery its situa- 
tion must have made it well nigh 
impregnable. It was erected soon 
after the Conquest, by Nigel, one of 
the Barons of Halton (who were also 
Constables of Chester), to whom it 
was given by Hugh Lupus on con- 
dition of leading the Cheshire army 
against the Welsh when needed. It 
was a hunting-seat of John of Gaunt, 
and was subsequently a prison for 
recusants. During the Civil War it 
was garrisoned for the King, and 
besieged and taken by Sir Wm. 
Brereton in 1644. It has long been in 
the possession of the Crown as a part 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and is held 
on lease by the Marquis of Chol- 
mondeley. The jurisdiction of the 
Honour of Halton, or Halton Fee, as 
it is called, is large and peculiar, hav- 
ing a prison, a court of record, and 
other privileges; and one of the cus- 
toms of the manor was, that the 
driver of cattle crossing the common 
should pay a hal^enny a head to the 
Lord of the Fee, if his cattle took so 
much as a bite at a thistle. This per- 
quisite was termed Thistletake. Piers 
Plowman speaks of the situation of 
Halton, but in rather dubious terms 
as to the honesty of the neighbour- 
hood: — 

'* Thoro the pass of Haaltoan 
Poverte might pasae whith owte peril of 
robbyrye." 



Thec^., also of New Bed sandstone, 
is placed just beneath the castle, and 
is a good example of the adaptation 
of architectural requirements to the 
ground on which it is built. It has 
been well restored. It is of E. Eng. 
date, with nave, aisles, and clerestory, 
and a very short chancel. There is 
a good W. window of stained glass 
of two E. Eng. oooapartments, with a 
rose light above. A walk of 1 m. 
across the fields brings the visitor to 
Buncom {Inns: Boyal, Wilson's) ( Pop. 
16,446), a busy port on the Mersey, 
which has attained its growth in con- 
1 nection with the canal system. Bun- 
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com is of considerable antiquity, 
and a ch. and castle are said to have 
existed before the GonqueslT— the 
latter, a fortress of Ethelneda, situ- 
ated on what is still known as the 
Castle Bock. The Mersey contracts 
here to a breadth of 400 yards, 
known to sailors as Buncom Gap, 
and from the fact of its being fordable 
at low water, it no doubt gave a 
considerable value to Halton Castle 
as a fortress. But it was not till 
the time of the Duke of Bridgewater 
and his factotum, Brindley the 
engineer, tliat Buncom became of 
any importance in the commercial 
annals of the county. Brindley 
selected it as the termination of the 
Grand Trunk Canal at the Mer- 
sey. ** The entire length of the new 
canal from Longford Bridge to the 
upper part of Buncom, nearly 28 
miles in extent, was finished and 
opened for trafiSc in the year 1767, 
after the lapse of about 5 years from 
the passing of the Act. The formid- 
able flight of locks from the level 
part of ue canal down to the waters 
of the Mersey at Buncom, was not 
finished for several ^ears later, by 
which time the receipts derived by 
the Duke from the sale of his coals, 
and the local traffic of the under- 
taking, enabled him to complete 
them with comparatively little diffi- 
culty. Considerable delay was oc- 
casioned by the resistance of an 
obstinate luidowner, near Buncom, 
who inteiposed every obstacle which 
it was in his power to offer ; but his 
opposition, tcK), was at length over- 
come, and the new and complete 
line of water communication between 
Manchester and Liverpool was finally 
opened throughout. 

In a letter written from Buncom, 
dated 1st May, 177H, it is stated that 
" 'yesterday the locks were opende, 
and the * Heart of Oak,' a vessel of 
50 tons burthen, for LiverpooljMissed 
through them.' *'^8mUe8, To suit 
the requirements of the port, large 
warehouses and docks were built. 



There are two flights of locks, ten 
in each flight, also a dock with inner 
and outer Irasin. Brindley s original 
proposal was to connect the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire shores by a bridge, 
but this was too expensive for the 
Duke, and it has been left for the 
London and North- Western Bail way 
Company to do it, in the shape of a 
work which throws Brindley s plan 
into the shade. The direct line from 
Londun to Liverpool is given off at 
Preston Jung. (Bte. 17), and crosses 
the river at Buncom Gap by a fine 
victdud and open lattice-girder bridge, 
1500 ft. long and 75 ft. above tlie 
river at high water. Two massive 
stone piers support it, leaving three 
intervals of 300 ft. each, so as not to 
interfere with the navigation, llie 
approaches are sustained by 97 
arches. A roadway is added for the 
convenience of foot-passengers, and 
altogether the Buncom bridge may 
&irly take rank with similar en- 
gineering structures. It was built 
by Mr. Wm. Baker, begun in 1863 
and completed 1868. By means of 
it the journey ftom London to Liver- 
pool is now performed in between 4 
and 5 hours. A large trade is carried 
on at the port between Liverpool 
and the Midland districts, and it is 
the principal, and almost the only 
route, by which the Staffordshire pot- 
teries receive their china-clay and 
stone, which is brought to Buncom 
by ship from Cornwall. With the 
exception of the railway and canal 
works, there is not much to be seen 
in the place. The ch. is modem, 
having superseded the old one in 
1849, and contains a good £. window 
given by Sir Bichard Brooke, repre- 
senting the Last Supper and other 
incidents in the life of the Saviour. 
In addition to the rlv. there is a 
ferry across the river, by which the 
traveller can proceed directly to 
Widness (Bte. 38). At WesUm, 2^ 
m. S., are chemical works, and at 
Weiton Point are the docks of the 
Weaver Navigation, and a lighthouse. 
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Bail to Crewe and Liverpool, from 
Btmoom.] 

ISi m, Norton Stat. Onhia Norton 
Prioryj the beantifdl seat of Sir 
Bichard Brooke, Bart., a Grecian 
edifice built on the site of a re- 
ligions honse, which was founded in 
Stephen's reign for Canons Begnlar 
hy William FitzNigelL Although 
originally placed at Bnncom, it was 
afterwards remoyed to Norton and 
enriched with many benefactions, 
including ''two deer yearly on the 
Feast of the Assumption." 

At the time of the Dissolution the 
Abbot made great resistance to the 
sale of the manor to Sir Bichard 
Brooke, but was promptly ordered 
by King Henry to be hanged for his 
impertinence ''for the terrible ex- 
ample of all others hereafter." Sir 
William Brereton, however, respited 
him, and so the Abbot escaped. Like 
many other Cheshire mansions, Nor- 
ton came in for rough treatment 
during the Civil Wars, having been 
besieged by the Boyalists in 1643. 

" One place above others hath 
been extremely assaulted. Mr. 
Brooke, of Norton's, a neere neigh- 
bour to the Earle Bivers, against 
which they brought their cannon, 
with many horse and foote, and fell 
to batter it on a Sabbath day. Mr. 
Brooke had eighty men in the house. 
We were carefulle he should lacke 
no powder. With all other things 
Master Brooke furnisht them full^. 
A man upon his tower, with a flag m 
his hand, eryd them ayme, while 
they discharged their cannon, saying, 
*• Wide, my Lord, on Ihe right hand. 
Now wide two yards on the left, two 
yards over, my Lord.' He made 
them swell with anger when they 
could not endamage the house, for 
they only wounded one man, lost 46 
of their own and their cannonier." 

'^ To cry aim " is a technical phrase 

&om the archery butts, used by 

Shakespeare, King John, II. 196, 

Merry Wives of Windsor, HI. 2, 45 ; 

[Shropshire & Cheshire."} 



of. Ibid., n. 8, 93. It was the man 
at the target who told the archers 
at long ranges whether they had 
fired right or left, short of or over 
the marls. It is not quite apparent 
who the " my Lord" in this extract 
was. 

Between Norton and Dare^ry 
Stat. (16 m.) the line crosses the 
L. & N.- Western Bly. at a high 
level. On rt. is Dare^bury HaU 
(S. B. Chadwiok, Esq.). Daresbury 
Ch. (restored in 1871), contains re- 
mains of a rood-lofty a carved oak 
pulpit, sedilia, a niche for a pix-box, 
and a bas-relief by Gibson. Before 
the Mersey is crossed the two rlys. 
join issue, and together enter Iho 
stat. at Warrington {Hdbk. for Lan- 
cashire), 



KOUTE 25. 

FBOM CHESTER TO BIRKENHEAD. 

The short rlv. which xsonnects 
Chester and Birkenhead (15 m.) is 
an important link in the through 
traffic Detween Staffordshire, South 
Wales, and Liverpool. The only 
objection to it as a passenger route 
is tiie unpleasantness of the steam 
ferry transit across the Mersey, 
which in wet and stormy weather is 
anything but agreeable. Several 
proposals have been put forward to 
obviate it— such as a subway under 
the river or a leviathan bridge 
across it, and there is no doubt but 
that one of these schemes will, before 
many years, be carried out. 
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Quitting the general stat. at 
Chester, on 1., is im County Lunatic 
Agylum. 

3 m. MdUington StcU. Bt. is Mos- 
ton SaU (Mrs. Massey), Ba/shford 
HaU (E. H. Glegg, Esq.), and 1. 
MoUington HaU (Canon Blomfield). 
A little to the rt. of Moston is the 
Butter Hill, where the country people 
left their commodities for the city, 
when the plague was raging. The 
traveller is now fairly in the penin- 
sula of WirraU, that tongue of land 
lying between the estuaries of the 
Dee and the Mersey. 

Ob ! thrice happy shire, coDfin'd so to hee 
'Twixt two so famous floodes as Mersey is 

and Dee; 
Thy Dee npon the west from Wales doth 

thee divide, 
Thy Mersey on the north from the Lan- 
castrian side." 

Polyotb. xi. 33-6. 

"From the city/' says Camden, 
** north-westward, there runneth out 
a Chersonese into the sea, inclosed 
on one side with the estuary of Dee 
and on the other with the river 
Mersey. We call it Wirall, the 
Welsh (because it is a corner) Kill- 
gwry; this was all, heretofore, a 
desolate forest, and not inhabited 
(as the natives say) : but King 
Edward III. disforested it. Now it is 
well furnished with towns, which 
are more favoured by the sea than 
by the soil; for the land affords 
them very little com, but the water 
a great many fish." 

The physical geography of WirraU 
was not the same always, as it is now. 
The Hundred of Wirrall and the 
Hundred of Broxton are said to 
have communicated by a valley still 
marked with shells and sand, which 
a tide a little higher than usual 
would cover, making the district 
into an island. This view is corro- 
borated by the name of Ince (Ynys, 
island), and several old documents 
relating to the ancient shore rights. 

4 m. west of MoUington, nearly 



opposite Queensferry, is ShotvAdt. 
Shotwick at the Conquest was held 
by the Sec. Canons of Si Werbergh 
of Chester, from whom WUliam took 
and gave it to Hugh Lupus, who 
granted it to the Benedictine Monks. 
The manor was held of their abbots 
by a family of the name of Sotowicke. 
The ch. is situate at the top of the 
old river-bank, dedicated, like many 
otheis in like position, to St. Michael 
and All Angehs. The explanation of 
the problem of a ch. of so great size 
with so few cottages near it, and a 
population less tliun 100, is that the 
course of the Dee has changed, partiy 
naturally, but mainly artificially, by 
I'eclamation of a lajrge quantity of 
land. 

Hence the old sea&ring popula- 
tion migrated about 2 centuries ago 
to Queensferry, Connah*s Quay &c. ; 
and the ch. is, as it were, left 
stranded, the main population being 
in the village of Great Sanghal^ 
2 m. distant by footpath, 4 by road ; 
and of Little SanghaU, a smaller 
hamlet, one mile forther off. The 
ch. consists of a large, square, em- 
battled tower, nave, N. aisle pro- 
longed, and chancel. It is a qnes- 
tion whether the present chancel is 
the old one, or whether the quasi- 
chapel at the end of the N. aisle 
is not where the altar originally 
stood ; as is inferred from some still 
remaining stone steps, and the fr^- 
ment of an old rood-screen. The 
porch is Saxon, but the two arches 
separating the chancel from N. aisle 
are Norman. The font is very old. 
There are no monuments or windows 
of interest. Saving that the Dean 
and Chapter of Chester replaced the 
old and falling roof by a new oue 
a few years since, Shotwick ch. is 
most dUapidated. There was a ch. 
on the same site in 600. 

On the grounds of the Lord of the 
Manor at Great SanghaU (Captain 
Trelawny), the lines of a amaU 
ancient castle are traceable, parti- 
cularly the moat ; excavations on a 
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small scale have discovered the foun- 
dations. The old stones of the walls 
have gone to mend pigsties. Great 
Sanghall lies on the top of the old 
river-bank, in a straight line with 
Shotwiok. 

A new ch. has been built at 
CapenhursU between Shotwiok and 

7 m. Ledsham Stat, 

[On 1. 4 m., overlooking the Flint- 
shire coast and the high grounds of 
Northop and Halkin, are Puddington 
Cottage (Sir John Stanley Errington) 
and Burton HaU (Captain C!ongreve). 
At Burton a hospital once flourished, 
but it was given by Henry VII. 
to the hospital of St. John at Lich- 
field, which till recently enjoyed the 
tithes. Dr. Wilson, the pious Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, was bom here in 
1663. The cottage where he was 
born is still standing. The oak 
surplice-cupboard in the ch. vestry 
was the Bishop's property, perhaps 
his wardrobe. The school was 
founded and endowed by the Bishop, 
and in his deed of gift, Wirrall is 
spelt " Worrhall " or, as the country 
folk call it, Wharl. Tiie tithes of 
Burton have been bought from the 
Hospital of St. John at Lichfield by 
Captain Oongreve, the squire and 
patron of Burton.] 

8J m. HooTON Juno., with the 
Helsby line (Bte. 24) and with 
the Parkgate line. On rt. is Hooton 
HaU (J. Naylor, Esq.), a fine park 
celebrated for its training-ground 
and stables. The Hooton Hall art 
collection was sold in 1875. Hooton 
was once a seat of the Stanleys, 
a branch . of the Latham family, 
and staunch Catholics. From its 
situation, close to the river, it was 
a well-known receptacle for Popish 
emissaries* who could be shipped off 
at a moment's notice, when neces- 
sary. Sir Rowland Stanley's eldest 
son WiUiam held a post or trust in 
Queen Elizabeth's army of the Nether- 
lands, and was made governor of 



Deventer. But he shamefully be- 
trayed his post and treacherously 
gave it up to the Spaniards. In Sir 
J. Stanley's time a seal was taken in 
a net off Hooton. 

[From Hooton a short branch 
runs across the peninsula to the 
Dee Coast. 

1^ m. Hadlow Road Stat, 

4 m. Neston Stat. Neston (Inn : 
Plough) is a quiet little market- 
town in which the magisterial busi- 
ness of Win-all is mai^y transacted. 
The ch, is old, but much altered 
from time to time. It consists of 
nave, aisles, chancel, and tower, and 
is built of warm red sandstone. 

4 J m. Parkgate (Hotel: Union) 
is a small watering-])lace that com- 
petes with those on the Mersey for 
Liverpool summer visitors. It has 
but few attractions, except an ex- 
cellent pure air blowing over from 
the Dee and the Welsh hills, and 
very charming views of Flintshire 
and the estuary — the spot where 
^'Lycidas" was shipwrecked, and 
where, at low water divided by an 
uncertain and dangerous channel, 
stretch far out the sands known to 
modem literature by the beautiful 
song in the novel of * Alton Locke' — 

" Oh Mary, go and call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee." 

Seen when the tide is in, the Dee 
(the Seteia iBstuarium of Ptolemy) 
appears a magnificent river, fit for 
a commercial navy, which might be 
attracted by the riches of its shores, 
the coal of its immediate basin, 
the lead from the limestone hills 
of Flintshire, the ancient smelting 
trade, which is, as it has been, one 
of its prerogatives — all these might 
be expected to lie in its anchorages, 
which are, on the contrary, a soli- 
tary waste of waves. TMs requires 
a remedy which will never be effi- 
ciently applied until its waters, as 
far as Mostyn Deeps, are confined in 
a ship canal. 

M 2 
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The Dee itself from Qneenferry to 
Chester, was embanked in 1732, and 
by this means 50,000 acres reclaimed 
for agricultural purposes. For the 
tourist who has time at his disposal 
no walk can be more breezy or 
agreeable than that from Parkgate 
to ffoylake, where a train to Birken- 
head may be obtained. The pedes- 
trian will keep the high ground 
parallel with the shore, passing Ash- 
fidd HaU (H.Macfie,Esq.)> Leighton 
Hall (T.Monk, Esq.), the villages of 
Gkiyton, Heswell, Thurstaston, and 
Weft Kirby {Inna: Boyal; Green 
Lodge). AH these places are more 
or less sought after as residences by 
Liverpool merchants, who have a 
choice of marine localities such as 
falls to very few mercantile towns.] 

10 m. Bromborough Stat, On rt., 
1 m.f is Eastham Ferry (H<M: 
Ferry, good), the Sunday and sum- 
mer resort of Liverpool excursionists, 
who throng thither to enjoy the shady 
woods and pleasant river -banks. 
Steamers leave every hour for St. 
George's Pier, 6 m. The village of 
Eastham is 1 m. S. between the 
Ferrv and Hooton. "Rt Bromborough 
J7a2Z\late B* Bankin, Esq.), 

12 m. Spital Stat, On rt. is a 
small tidiu estuary called Brom^ 
borough Pool, utilised as a safe situa- 
tion for the floating powder-maga- 
zines, which it would be imprudent 
to place nearer Liverpool. . Here are 
also the works of Price's Patent 
Candle Co., together with shipping 
conveniences for loading the New 
Bed sandstone from the Storeton HiU, 
1 m. 1. 

Ihe geologist should pay a visit 
to these quarries, which are m the 
Keuperbeds. About 130 ft. from the 
base of the formation, footprints of 
the Bhyncosaurus and the Cheirothe- 
ricm (Labyrinthodon), a huge Batra- 
chian of the Triassic era, have been 
found, similar to those at Lynm 
(Bte. 19). 



13 m. BMinqUm Stat, which may 
almost be called a suburb of Birken- 
head, from its easy access and the 
number of its villa residences, Bebb« 
ington e^. is very ancient. Ormerod 
says the nave and S. aisle are di- 
vided by a range of Saxon arches, 
resting on massy cylindrical oolumns. 
The rest of the chr was finished 
temp. Henry VII. 

14 m. Boeh Ferry, or Tranmere, to 
which steamers ply from St. Greorge's 
Pier every half nour. The views of 
the opposite bank of the Mersey, 
of the Liverpool Docks, the houses 
and gardens of Toxteth, are beautifol 
and peculiar, and the scene ia 
constantly enlivened by the passage 
of perpetual steamers and tugsy 
taking vessels to and from &e 
Sloyne, in which are usually anchored 
the Beformatory vessel, the naval 
school, and any ship of war which 
may happen to be stationed at Liver* 
pool. 

15 m. the terminus is reached at 
Birkenhead (Monk's Ferry), where a 
rly. boat crosses to St. George's Pier 
on the arrival of each train. But 
those who wish to see Birkenhead 
shoiQd proceed to Gough's Hoitel 
(good), immediately fronting ibe 
Woodside Ferry, from whence there 
is a continual stream of passengers 
crossing the water. The stages^ 
booking-offices, and refreshment- 
rooms on this side the Ferry form 
an establishment of themselyes^ and 
are well worthy of notice* 

Birleenhead, like Crewe, Swindon, 
and Willesden inland, is essentially 
a place of modem growth, developed 
entirely by the railway systmn and 
the enormous commerce attracted to 
Liverpool. 

Prior to the reign of Edward IIL 
it is said to have acquired its name 
of Berkin or Birchen tram the exten- 
sive forest which, according to tradi- 
tion, extended all over Lancashire 
frx>m the Blbble to the Bee, giving 
rise to the old rhyme that— 
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••From Birchen haven to Hilbre 
A sqolrril might hop from tree to tree." 

Previous to the disforesting of the 
district by Edward III., '<the whole 
of the peninsula between the Dee 
and the Mersey was possessed by 
Gherband, a noble Fleming; then 
by one Hugues d'Avranches, whose 
ferocity gained for him the cognomen 
of Le Loup. At that period the 
banks of the Mersey were so dan- 
gerous, from the existence of sandy 
luioals, that yery little shipping 
sailed thence, and the shores of the 
Dee became the point of departure 
for English troops at the time when 
the Conquest of Ireland began to 
engage the thoughts of the English 
monarch. The peninsula of North 
Cheshire thus came more and more 
into notice, and about the year 1170 
a priory was established at the spot 
now known as Birkenhead, for 16 
monks of the Benedictine order." — 
Land We Live In. 

The priors of Birkenhead appear 
to have had considerable power, and 
sat in the parliaments of the Earls 
of Chester. The rights of the ferry 
were given to them, the charges 
being **for a horseman twopence, 
for a man on foot one farthing, a 
halfpenny for a footman on market 
days, and a penny when he had 
goods or produce with him." One of 
the priors incurred the accusation 
of extortion for raising the rate on 
market day to a halfpenny, when it 
should be only one fiuthing. After 
the dissolution of the monasteries 
Birkenhead became the properU of 
the Wortley family, and subse- 
quently changed hands a good deal, 
being as lately as 1818 a little 
insignificant yiUage with about 50 
inliabitants. 

But in 1824 a great change 
came over the place, which has 
since continuously and rapidly in- 
creased, until it has attained its 
present size with its population of 
nearly 80,000 souls. It was in that 
year that the late Mr. Laird, a 



ship-builder at Liverpool, purchased 
of &e lord of the manor a few acres 
of land on the borders of WaUcuey 
Poolj a swainpy river which emptied 
itself into the Mersey about 2 m. 
W. of Birkenhead. For this invest- 
ment he paid at the rate of 4(2. per 
yard — selling it again a few years 
s^fterwards to the Corporation of 
Liverpool for nine times its former 
value. 

This was partly owing to the 
success of Mr. Laird's shipbuilding 
yard and partly to the favourable 
opinion of Telford, Stephenson, and 
other engineers as to the qualifi- 
cations of Wallasey Pool for docks. 

Thus began the town existence 
of Birkenhead, which soon ap- 

E»inted Comnussioners to regu- 
te its affairs and administer its 
finances, one of the most important 
of their negotiations being the pur- 
chase of the manorial rights of the 
Woodside and Monks' Ferry. Still, 
the Corporation of Liverpool, which 
had bought the land round Walla- 
sey, took no further action in making 
docks; and it was not until 1843 
that Mr. Laird, with two other 
gentlemen, Messrs. Potter and Jack- 
son, bought back the land which he 
had sold 17 years before, at the rate 
of 10«. a yeaa, so that the value of 
the laud in 20 years had increased 
40-fold. 

Having concluded their negotia* 
tions by the purchase of 600,000 
additional yards, they called in the 
aid of Mr. Bendel to build their 
docks, the main feature of which was 
to convert the Wallasey Pool into 
an enormous basin, close to its junc- 
tion with the Mersey. The Act was 
passed in 1843, notwithstanding the 
determined opposition of the Liver- 
pool Corporation, which seemed dis- 
posed not to do anything itself, nor to 
let anybody else do it. The fear 
of the injury that such a vigorous 
rival might do to their own docks, 
no doubt, was the cause of the op- 
position; but that has long been 
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S roved to be a false alann. The 
ooks were opened in 1847 by Lord 
Morpeth, and, after going through 
much difficulty and a yery uphill 
existence, were finally transferred 
to the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board, in 1858, thus eventually 
coming back again into the hands of 
the original owners. 

A visit round the whole system of 
Birkenhead Docks entails a good 
deal of walking. " The total super- 
ficial area of the Dock Estate is 4d7 
acres, appropriated as follows : — 
Water space in the floats, docks, and 
tidal basins, 168 acres ; quays, yards, 
storage ^unds, and land covered 
by buildings, 329 acres; the total 
lineal length of quayage is about 10 
miles." — Kdly. They consist of the 
WdUaieij Pod, called the Western or 
Greai Floaty which is the furthest 
away from the town, and runs up 
to Poulton Bridge, near the rly. 
stat. and to Hoylake. On the south- 
em side of the Great Float are two 
other basins and two graving docks, 
for repairing vessels. Here also are 
rows of coal-staithes and tips for load- 
ing ships with steam coal, large 
Quantities of which are brought 
daily from North and South Wales 
by special trains. A walk round the 
Great Float will give the visitor a 
good idea of the magnitude of the 
coul trade between South Wales and 
Birkenhead. It has an area of 52 
acres and a quayage of over 2 miles. 
Connected with it, by a long passage, 
is the Eastern Float — a fine basin of 
60 acres— surrounded by a magni- 
ficent range of warehouses and sheds 
for storing goods. 

The Eastern Float is connected by 
an iron swing-bridge with Seaoombe, 
and by 5 passages with the docks out- 
side it. Close to its entrance is a fine 
castellated building with a lofty and 
conspicuous tower, containing the 
hydraulic and steam machinery for 
opening and shutting the dock gates 
and sluices. The remaining dochs, 
which are nearer Birkenhead, are 



the Egerton Dock of 4 acres, the 
Morpeth Dock of 12 acres, the Mor- 
peth Tidal Basin of 7| acres, and 
the Lcyw Water Basin of 14 acres, 
which has an extensive system of 
sluices connected with tne back 
water in tlie float for enabling the 
deposit to be scoured. What strikes 
the visitor most is the inadequacy of 
the present trade to fill such a colos- 
sal establishment, although there can 
be no doubt that time will remedy 
this defect An extensive list has 
been compiled of the casual foreign 
species of plants introduced in ship- 
bales and ballast round and near the 
Birkenhead Docks. These aliens 
seldom survive above a year or two, 
but the same species are being con- 
tinually reimported. 

Birkenheaa, being essentially a 
modern town, presente scarce any 
features of interest for the antiquary. 
The churches, 5 in number, are all 
more or less modern, though St. 
Manfs, from a design of Rickman's, 
is the principal one. They are all 
built of New Red sandstone, of 
which such valuable supplies are 
derived from the Storeton quarries 
close by. There are ruins of an 
ancient Priory, founded in 1250 by 
Haroon, Lord of Dunham Massey, for 
16 Benedictine monks. They con- 
sisted of a building of two stories, 
N. of the quadrangle ; the npper 
containing the dormitory, the lower 
a crypt vaulted with stone arches 
springing from corbels. The hall and 
the Prior's apartment, an enriched 
sample of E. Eng., Ue to the W. of 
the quadrangle ; and to the E. is the 
chapter-house, an oblong building, 
the arches of the vaulted roof of 
which are semicircular, resting on 
capitals of E. Norman work. The 
interior of the apartment is lighted 
by 3 E. Eng. windows. In the wall 
is an incised slab commemorative of 
a prior. The streete are well and 
regularly laid out, and many of the 
houses built with a solidity and 
style that few modem towns aspire 
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to. Indeed HamiUon Square is one 
of the finest squares in tne kingdom, 
out of London. The Market Hall 
was built by Fox, Henderson, & Co., 
of Great Exhibition celebrity, who 
liave* applied their system of iron 
and glass roof over a very large area 
with the happiest success. The 
length of the whole building is 
480 ft. by 130 ft. in width. 8L 
Aidan's CoUege is in the suburb of 
01au<]:htoti, and is a handsome Tudor 
building by Wyait, accommodating 
80 students, who are trained for the 
ministiy of the Church of England. 

Birkenhead Park lies to the N.W. 
of the town, and is one of the hap- 
piest utilizations of a swamp that it 
is possible to conceive. It consists 
of 180 acres of charming walks, 
flower-beds, and artificial water, laid 
out from designs by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, at a cost of 120,0002. At 
the extreme end of the town, over- 
looking the Great Float, are the 
Workmen's dweUings, a block of build- 
ings of handsome elevation, divided 
by parallel avenues into five or six 
blocks, capable of holding 350 fa- 
milies, arranged on the flat-system. 
All the domestic conveniences and 
sanitary arrangements are most com- 
plete throughout. 

One of the most peculiar fentures 
of Birkenhead are the street railways, 
it being one of the few places in 
England in which Mr. Train's idea 
took root. They certainly are a 
great boon here, for the distances 
are so long, and the gradients so 
heavy, that the rails offer unusual 
facilities for locomotion, besides al- 
lowing the introduction of very large 
and roomy omnibuses. The latter 
ply constantly from morning till ni^rht 
to the Park, Oxton, Claughton, prin- 
cipal suburbs, witli good residences, 
1| mile from the Mersey, and the 
Hoylake rly. stat. ; receiving fresh 
cargoes on the arrival of each steamer 
at the Woodside landing-stage. 



Rail to Helsby June, 16 m.; 
Warrington, 27 ; Manchester, 49 ; 
Chester, 15 ; Hoylake, 8. Steamers 
to Liverpool, from Woodside Stage, 
every 10 minutes ; from Monks' 
Ferry, on the arrival of trains. 

Distances. Oxton, l^ro.; Eastham, 
5 J ; Hoylake, 8 ; Bidston, 3J ; Lea- 
sowe, 5 ; Parkgate, 9 ; New Brighton, 
3^ ; Egremont, 2. 

[At Bidston Hill, 3 J m. to the W.. 
is the Liverpool Observatory, esta- 
blished by tiie Dock Estate, where 
chronometers are sent to be regu- 
lated. It contains an equatorial of 
12 feet focal length, and 8^ in. aper- 
ture, and self-regulating anemometer 
and barometer. From the Light- 
house, which shows a fixed white 
light visible 25 miles distant, a very 
charming view is obtained of the 
estuaries of the Mersey and the Dee, 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, Seaoombe, 
Egremont, New Brighton, Hoylake, 
Flint, Mostyn, and a long expanse 
of Welsh mountains. 

The village of Bidston is chiefly of 
interest from its description by Albert 
Smith, in his * Christopher Tadpole.' 
The " Ring of Bells " is still in ex- 
istence, and maintains its business- 
like character, as detailed on the 
signboard:— 

*' Wallc in my friends and taste my beer and 

liquor,' 
If your pockets be well stored, you'll find 

it come the qnicker; 
But for want of that has caused both grief 

and sorrow, 
Therefore you must pay to-day. I will trust 

to-morrow." 

1| m. on the sea-coast, which is here 
fringed by a shoal called Mockbeg- 
gar Wharf, is the cnrious old struc- 
ture of Leasoloe Castle, the residence 
of tlie late General the Hon. Sir E. 
Cust, Burt. The associations that 
surround it are very peculiar, the 
neighbourhood having from early 
days been celebrated for its race- 
course. As far back as 1593, races 
were held here, at which time 
Leasowe was built by Ferdinand, 
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Earl of Derby, as a sporting-lodge, 
from whence to witness them, un- 
der the name of Mock-beggar Hall. 
The Duke of Monmouth figured in 
one of these races in 1^3, and 
presented the prize which he won, 
to the Mayor of Ghester^s daughter, 
whose godfather he was. The sports, 
which were one of the most fashion- 
able gatherings of those times, fell 
into (ususe alx>ut the end of the last 
centy. Leasowe Castle, although of 
Elizabethan age, has been added to 
in the present centy. ; and it may now 
be described as a tall octagonal tower, 
with square turrets attached to its 
alternate &ces, which terminate in 
gables rising above the centre of the 
building. The apartments possess 
many interesting curiosities. One is 
fitted up with the oak panelling of the 
Star Cfhamber, brought here from 
Westminster in 1834. Both it and 
the chimney-piece show by their de- 
corations that they are of the age 
of Henry VIH. In tiie hall are 
much old oak- carving and some 
banners, one of which was brought 
by the Duke of Wellington firom Paris 
in 1815. It was a presentation fiag 
by the Emperor to the National 
Guards of that year. 

The gardens are extremely pretty, 
and, although devoid of timber, 
sufficient shelter is given by a long 
sea embankment to enable flowers to 
grow luxuriantly. This embankment 
runs westward for 1^ m., and has 
been a work of no little importence 
to the security of the district. Al- 
lusion has been made before to 
the forest which is said to have 
extended from Hilbre Island to the 
Bibble. Although there is not a 
vestige of it remaining, sufficient 
discoveries have been made, to show 
that at some time or other trees of a 
large calibre existed. Geologically 
speaking, it would seem as if the 
district was of the recent era; for, 
in addition to the oak-trees, Cervus 
elephas and Bos primigeniug have 
been dug up, and are preserved in 



the hall of Leasowe. It is evident, 
too, that t)ie whole contour of the 
land is far dififerent to what it onoe 
was, and it seems probable that the 
Wallasey Biver was formerly the 
outlet of an important stream, and 
perhaps that of what is now the 
Mersey. 

Further on the coast, some 3^ m., 
is Hoyldke, famous for its oocldeiB, 
and its life-boat crew, whose boat is 
anchored at Hilbre Island, a favourite 
residence with Liverpool merchant^ 
since the opening of the rly. {Hatd : 
Boyal). Near this place is West 
Eirby, opposite to Hilbre Island, 
containing an ancient chapel. The 
patronage of West Eirby was in 
dispute between the Monks of Basin- 
werk and those of St Werbergh, and 
adjudged to the latter. The sea 
begins to be a little open here, 
and the views towards Bhyl and 
the Welsh mountains are very charm'* 
ing. It is said that a good many 
antiquarian remains have at differ^ 
ent times been found — such as fibuln 
and riugs, indications perhaps d the 
population which existed contem- 
poraneously with the forest and the 
Bos primigenius, 

1 m. off the coast is Hilbre IdancU 
marked by a telegraph, which, in the 
days before the electric wire became 
so universal, was an important link 
in the chain of telegraphs between 
Holyhead and Liverpool, by which 
early intimation was given to the 
port, of vessels coming up ohanneL 
Statice oecidentalU grows abundantly 
on it. From Hoylake the visitor may 
extend his walk to West Kirby, 
Heswell, and Farkgate, or return by 
rail to Birkenhead, passing the sta- 
tions of 3f eoZs, Moreton, and BidUon. 
At Meols are the remains of a enrions 
submerged (lacustrine) village.} 

[The remaining portion of Che* 
shire between the Wallasey Pool and 
the sea IB principally used as a zest- 
dential district by Liyerpool mer- 



Chsshibb, Bauie 25. — Seacombe — New Brighton, 

chants, who have bnilt rows of pretty 
yillBs extending the whole way to 
New Brighton. The first place that 
oocnrs after leaving the swing-bridge, 
near the Eastern Float, is 

Seaeombef from whence there is a 
steam-ferry every quarter of an hour 
to Prince's landing-stage. From£^e- 
mofi^boatsrnn every half-hour. Near 
the latter place is Liacardy where 
there is a battery. Lucard HaU is the 
resideuce of H. Littledale, Esq., who 
has a model &rm a little farther on. 

WoEUuey possesses a new ch. in 
lieu of the old one which was burnt 
down in 1857. The tower of the old 
cb. stands in a vazd adjoining. The 
situation of the village is very 
pretty, on a rising ground, overlook- 
ing tiie Fool, the sea-coast towards 
Leasowe, and Bidston Hill. 

New BrighUm is an assemblape 
of marine villas and hotels, buUt 
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on a sandy promontory, and com- 
manding charming views of the 
Channel, the Welsh mountains, and 
the ever busy mouth of the Mersey. 
Bathing is carried on here largely, 
but principally by excursionists, who 
are not particular as to the muddi- 
ness of the water or the strength of 
the tidal wave. But the air is keen 
and fresh, and the visitor may spend 
many a less enjoyable day than at 
New Brighton. On the Bock Point 
is a strong battery for the protection 
of the river, accommodating 100 
men, and armed with Armstrong 
guns. Beyond it is the lAgMhtmaey 
built of Anglesea granite, and 
cemented with a volcanic product 
from Etna, which becomes harder as 
time goes on. The light is revolving, 
showing idtemately red and white. 
Steamers run frt)m New Brighton 
every half-hour to Liverpool.] 

The Viola Curtuii grows on the 
sandhills near New Brighton. 
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ABDON BURP. 



AMon Burf, 2 J 

Abney Hall, 119 

Acton church, 89 

Acton Burnell Castle, x6 

Reynald, 8j 

^i— Bound church, jo 

Hall. ?o 

Acton Scott Ch. and Hall, 14 

Adderley Hall, 57 

Adllngton Hall, 107 

Adniaston Spa, 55 

Agden Hall, 121 

Alberbury church, 77 

Albright Hussey, 70 

Albrighton.48 

Aldenham Hall, jo 

Alderley, 95 ; botany of, 95 ; 
church, 9); copper-miues, 
96 

Edge, 9?; legend, 96; 

park, 95; view, 95 

Ald.erney Hall, 144 

AllStretton, 16 

Almond Pool, 7) 

Altrincham, 124 

Alvanley, 157 

Andertoii, i^ 

Antiquarian Tours : Che- 
shire, xlviii; Shropshire, 
xliv 

Antiquities: Cheshire, xxzv; 
Shropshire, xxvii 

Apley Castle, 54 

Park, ?i ; terrace, ji 

Appleton, I2J 

Aqnalaie, 72 

Ardeme, 141 

Arley, 26 

Hall, Chesh., 13} 

Ashford, 2 

Ashley Hall, 12$ 

Ashton on Mersey, 120 

Astbury church, loi 

Astley Abbott church, 30 

Aston Hall, 159 

BotterelU 25 

— — Eyre church, jo 

Atcham church, 66 
Attingbam Hall, 66 



BOWDON D0^VN8. 

Audlem, 57 
Axe hdge, 102 



B. 

Baddiley Hall, 86 

Badger church, 26; Hall, 26; 

dingle, 26 
Bagmere, i?7 
Bdguley Hall, 119 
Barrow church. 4^ 
Barthomley church, 98 
Baschurch, nj 
Battlefield cbnrch, 70 
Bebbington, 164 
Beeston Castle, IJ9 
Belan Bank, 78 
Benthall Edge, 34 

Hall, J4; tile works, J4 

Berrington church, j6 
Berth Hill, 71 
Berwick Hall, 71 
Botchton Hall, 94 
Betley Hall, 114 
Bettisfield Park. 81 
Bewdley, 22 ; Forest. 21 
Bidston Hill, 167; light- 
house, 167 ; observatory, 
167 
BlUiugHley, 27 
Birches, J4 

Birkenhead, 164; buildings, 
165 ; docks, 165 ; great 
floa^ 166 ; park. 167 ; 
street railways, 167 ; work- 
men's dwellings, 167 

Birkin river. 124 
Bishop's Castle, 39 
Bltterley church, 23 

Court. 2? 

Blackden Hall, 94 

Blake Mere. 85 

Bleaiherwood Court, 19 

Blore Heath battle, 56 

BoUin river, 124 

Bollington, 106, i2X 

Boraer Pool, 18 

Bo8cobel,49; King Charles's 
Oak. 49 

Bostock Hall, ij8 

Boughton, 154 

Bowdon church. 124 

— Downs, 124 



CHEADLE. 

Bramhall, 107 ; siege of, 108 
Breidden Hills. 78 
Brereton church, 117; Hall, 

116 ; Sir W. Brereion, ^3^ 
Bridgnorth. 27; Oostle, 27; 

churches, 28; Hermitage, 

28 
Brimstre« Hill, 93 
Broadheath, 120 
Brocton, 4$ 

Bromborough Pool, 164 
Bromlield Priory, 12 
Broseley, ^4 
Brown Clee. 25 
Broxton Hall, 144 

inn, 144 

Bru(*n Stapleford. 136 
Bucklow Hill. T26 
Buglawton Hall, 102 
Buildwas Abbey, J5 

Junction, 15 

Bunbury church, 140 ; school, 

140 
Burford church, 19; Honae, 

'19; triptych, 19 
Burning Well, 34 
Burrington, 8 
Bnrwardsley, 140 
Bury Ditches, J9 ; botany of; 

Burton. 161 
Burwarton church, 25 
Butter Hill, 161 
Buitington, 79 



C. 

Caer Caradoc, 14, J7 
Calico printing, xxil 
Calveley Hall. 144 
Capemburst, 16 { 
Capesthome Hall, 94 
Cardington, 45 
Castell Brogyiityn. 74 
Castle Hill. 16 
Gat and Fiddle, xo| 
Caus Castle, 77 
Caynham. 23 
Celriog river, 76; aqnednct, 

76 ; battle 01. 76 ; vlaductfe 

76 
Ghadkirfc, iia 
Cbeadle, 119 



INDEX. 
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CHEADLB HULHE. 

Cheadle Hulme, 96 

Chelmarsh, 27 

Cheshire: canals, zxv; ce- 
lebrated men, Ixiii ; 
geology, xili; geography, 
xiii; history, xxxii; in- 
dustrial resources, xix ; 
pedestrian toars, 1 ; places 
of interest, xl ; skeleton 
tours, xlv 

Chester, 144 ; antiquities, 
147 ; bmldiiigs, 15^ ; castle, 
I5J ; cathedral, 148 ; 
churches, 151 ; Grosvenor 
bridge, i$3 ; history, 145 ; 
mysteries, 1 5} ; old hnu^jes, 
148 ; races, 15; ; rows, 
147 ; station, 144 ; walls, 
146 

Chester and Birkenhead Kly. 
161 

Ghetwynd Park, 72 

Child's Ercal church, 56 

Chirbuiy, 42 

Gholmondeley Castle, 14} ; 
siege of, 14} 

Church Preen, 45 

Stoke, 41 

Strvtton, 14; church, 15 

Claverley church, 30 

Clee Burf, 25 

Hills, 2i; antiquities, 

24; botany, 24; coalfield, 
24 ; Titterstone, 24 

Cleubnry Mortimer, 18 

, North, 25 

Clive, 8i 

Cloud End, 103 

Cloverley, 57 

Clun church, }8 ; castle, 38 ; 
Garde Doloreuse, )8 

Clungunford church, 41 

Coalbrook Dale, j2 ; history, 
J3 ; coalfield, 34 ; works, 33 

Coalport, 31 

Culeham, 18 

Combennere Abbey, 86 

Compstall, 112 - 

Conduver Park, 18 

Congleton, loi 

Edge, 100 

Cophurst, 104 

Coppenhall church, 92 

Comdon Hill, 41 

Cortham, 44 

Corve Dale, 44 

Cotton Hall, 138 

Cound church, 36 

Craig Donna, J7 

Cranage Bridge, ij8 

Craven Arms, 14 
Cressage, }6 

Crewe, 89 ; Halt, 91 ; his- 
tory, 90; rly. works, 91; 
steel N\ork8, 91 ; town, 91 



EYTON. 

Criggion, 79 
Crott Ambrey, 9 

Castle, 9 

Croesfurd, 120; Roman stat^ 

120 
Crossleif^, 102 
Crowton Hall, 116 
CulmingtoQ church, 44 



D. 

Dane's Moss, 104 

Daresbuiy, 161 

Damhall, 114 

Davenhaxn, i)8 

Davenport Hall, 136 

Dee estuary, 16) 

fishing rights, 15$ 

Defeat of Caractacos, t^ 

Delamere Forest, i {4 ; anti- 
quities, i}5; botany, 135 

Delbury church, 44 

Dinting Vale, 117 

Disley, 109 

Ditcbfis, 45 

Dodlestone, 156 

Douington, 48 

Dorfold Hall, 87 

Dowles Brook, 21 

Downton, 11 ; Castle, 11 

Duke's Oak, 137 

Dukinfield, 111 

Dukenfield, 126 

Dunham Massey* .121 ; 
church, 121 ; park, I2i 

Dutton Hall, 116 



E. 

Eamswood, 27 
East Hall, 122 
Eastham, 164 
Easton Court, 18 
Eaton Hall, 102, 155 
Ebury Hill, 70 
Eocleston church, 155 
Eddisbury HUl, 135 
Edgmund church,72 ; rectory, 

Edstaston, 81 

Egreniont, 109 

Eliesmere, 80 ; canal, 80 ; 
church, 81 ; view, 81 

Elton church, 8 

Hall, 158 

Erdeswick Hall, 114 

Etherow valley, 117 ; water- 
works, 117 

Eyton, 55 



WSS&yiT FOOL« 



P. 

Famdon, 144 
Farrington, 37 
Fenn's Moss, 82 
Firtree Farm, 231 
Flashmen, 104 
Forest of Wyre, 21 
Forest Chapel, 104 
Frodesley church, 17 
Frodsham, 158 



G. 

Gatacre Park, 30 
Gawsworth, 104 
Geology of Cheshire, vii; 

Shropshire, xiii 
Glossop, 117; Hall, 118 
Gobowen Junc^ 74 
Goyt valley, 109 , 
Goyt's Clough, 103 
Grappenhall, 123 
Great Budworth, 133 

Moreton Hall, 100 

Gredington, 81 
Grinshill, 83 
Guide Bridge, loi 



H. 

Habberley valley, 26 

Hadley, 71 

Hadnall church, 82 

Hale, 124 

Halston, 80 

Halton Castle, 159; Honour, 

159 
Hampton TxMd, 27 ' 

Haudforth, 96 

Handley church, 144 

Hanmer church, 8x 

Hanwood churdi, 42 

— June, 42 

Harden Hall, 112 

Hardwick Hall, 80 

Harecastle, 99; tunnel, 99 

Hartford Bridge, 115 

Haslington, 92 

Hassall, 93 

Hatton, 141 

Grange, 53 

Haughmoiid Abbey, 68 

Hawkstune, 8} ; Hill family, 

84 ; Bed Castle, 84 

Hay Park, 10 

Hazlegrove, iii. 

Helsby Hill, 157 

June, 157 

Henoott Pool, 71 
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HEBMITAGE, 

Hermitage, x|8 
Hilbre Island, i68 
Hinstock, 56 

Histoiy of Cheshire, xxxii 
-— - cotton trade, xxii 

— Shropshire, xvil 
Hodnet church, 56 ; Hall, 56 
Holcombe HiU, 128 
Holgate church, 44 
Holford Hall, 129 
HolUngworth church. Hall, 

117 
Holloway rocks, J^ 
Holmes Chapel, 94 
Holt, 144 
Hoo Green, 126 
Hoole Heath, 156 
Hooton Hall, i6j 
Hope Bowdier, 16 
Hopton Castle, 4J ; siege of, 

— Wafers, ao 
Hoylake, 168 

Hyde Hall, xxj ; church, ixj 
•—June, m 
Hysdngton church, 41 ; le> 
geDd,4X 



I. 

Ittoe Hanor, 148 
Industrial Resources: Che- 

diire, xlx; Shropshire, 

XYii 
Ironbridge, ja 



Kelsall, 13S 

Kelsborough Castle, 1^5 

Kenley, 45 

Kenwick, 81 

Kinderton, the ancient Con* 

date, ijB 
Einlet Hall, 27; Bp. Swin- 

fleld, 27 
Kinnerley, 80 
Klnnersley, 59 
Kinnerton Hall, 156 
Knighton, }^ 
Enockin Castle, 80 
Knutsford, 127 ; customs, 

X27 i gaol, X27 

L. 

Lache Hall, 15 
Langley Hall, 45 
Lawtf>n church, 99 
Lee Hall, X}8 
Leasowe Gaistle, X67 
Lebotwood ooal&dd, 16 



MIDDLEWICO. 

Ledwych Brook, 19 

— Farm, 19 

Leighton church, 16 

Leinthall Starkes church, 8 

Leintwardine church, 12 

Lezard HUl, 51 

Lilleshall Abbey, 71 ; coal- 
pits, 72 

Lindow Common, 96 

Linley church, ji 

Wood, 99 

Liscard, X69 

Little Hereford churd)« x8 

Moreton Hall, xoo 

Llanyblodwell, 75 

Llanymjmach, 75 

Hill, 75 

Llynclys, 75 

Long Mount, )6 

Longmynd, 14; camps, 1$; 
dangers of, X5; geologgr* 
15; Wailing Street, if 

Loog^or Hall, 70; Burton's 
tomb, 71 

Loton, 77 

Lower Huxley Hall, X41 

Ludford church, 7; bridge, 
7; geology, 7 

Ludlow Castle, 2 ; church, 5 ; 
' Comusy' } ; history, a ; Mil- 
ton, j; museum, 6; old 
houses, 6 ; school, 6 

Lutwych Hall, 4$ 

Lyme Park, 109 ; castle, no ; 
driving deer, xio 

Lymm diurch, 122$ Hall, 
122 ; quarries, X2l 



Macclesflekl,ic4 ; buildings, 
X05; churches, xoj; his- 
tory, XC4 ; trades, xo6 

Madeley, ji, 93 

Maesbrook, 80 

Malins Lee, 54 

Malpas, X42 ; Bishop Heber, 

Hi 
Mamble, 21 

Marbury Hall, ij2 

Market Drayton, 56 

Marple Hall, 112 ; Bradshaw 

the regicide, 112 

Marrington Dingle, 41 

Marshbrook, X4 

Marbtly, 42 

Mary Knoll, 7 

Muwley Hall, 2X 

Melandra Castle, 118 

Mere Hall, X26 

Mersey River, 97 

Middle Castle, 71, 8j 

Middletown, 77 

Mlddlewich, xj8 



OXENBOLD. 

Millichope, 44 
Minsrerley, 42 
Mitchell Fold, 41 
Mobberley church, 126 
Moelygolfa, 78 
Moor Park, 10 
More family, 40 
Morf Forest, 30 
Moreton Corbet, Bj 

Say, 56 

Morville church, jo 
Mottnim, 117 
Mouslow Castle, xi8 
Mow Cop, 09 
Munslow church, 44 



N. 

Kantwich, 87; church, 88; 

history, 88; old bouae% 

87 ; salt works, 87 
"Seen Sollers church, 20 
Nesscliflf, 79 
Neston, x6j 
Nethertou, X58 
New Brixton, 169; li|^ 

house, 169 
New Mills, 109 
Newnham Bridge, 20 
Newport, 72 
Norcliffe Hall, 96 
Nordv Bank, 25 
Northenden, 1x9; May cm* 

toms, 119 
North Rode^ 104 
North wich, 120; geology, 

130 \ salt worn,- 1 JO ; satt 

mines, 131 
Norton Camp, 14 
— ^Mere, $1 
Prioiy, 161 



0. 

Oakeng^tes, 54 

Oakley Park, X2 

Odd Rode, loo 

Offa's Dyke, 75 

Onibury, 13 

Onslow Hall, 77 

Orleton. 9 

Oswestry, 74; church, 74; 

Old Oswestiy, 74 
Oteley Park, 8x 
Oulton Park, 141 
Over. XX5 

Peover Hall, 128 

Overton Scar, 143 
Oxenbold, 45 
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PASKHAUL. 



P. 



PBikHaIl,7) 

FMsholl Plvk. 4B 
Pattlng^uun dbarch, 49 
Peckfortm Gistfe, 14D 

Hills, i^ 

Ftodestiian T^mn: Cbeshire^ 

1; SSiropshire, zlix 
I^elHAll,ii6 
Peover. See Over Pteover. 
Piers Plowman, 21 
Pitchford Hall, 17; bttomi- 

nouB well, 17 
Places of Interest : Chediirer 

zl ; Shropshire, zzzviil 
Plash, 4$ 

Plemstall diarcfa, 157 
Plowden,4o 
Pootesboxy cfatudi, 42 
Porkington, 74 
Port Eliesmere, 158 
Pott Shrigley, 106 
Poynton HaU, 107 
Pree8,84 
Prestbu^, 106 
Preston ^ook, 116 
Priorslee, 54 
PuUbid, 156 



QiiatfoTd,29 



B. 

Ravenscraft Hall, 138 
Reedsmer^ 95 
Bichard's Castle, 9; bone- 
well, 10 
Biddings, 12; 
Bockfeny, 164 
Bocksavage, 159 
Bode Hall, loi 
Bomily, 112 
Boosdyche, 109 
Bose Hill, 106 
Bostheme chiurch, I2f 
—^ Mere, 125 
Bowton, 5$ ; Castle, 78 
Heath, 142; battle o^ 

Bailey Orange, 52 
Bnncom, 159; Bridgewater 

Docks, 160; cboTcb, 159; 

rly. bridge, 160 
Biuhbury, 45 
Boytou, 7J 



SCXDOBHS CAffTLB. 



8. 

Sa^^itoo Gnng^ 14I 

Sale. 12} 

Saltenfdnl Hall, 106 

Saltmoor Well, 2 

Sandbadi chardi,9i ; 
91 ; HalU 9) 

Sandiway Head, 134 

Soeoery ttf the Tcmc^ 10 

Seaoombe, 169 

Selattyn.76 

Shakenhurst. 20 

Shavlngtoo, 57 

Shawbuy, 82 

Shiflhal, 51; dimtl^ 53; 
ostfTes, f I 

SUpbrook.118 

Sbotwick.162 

Shrawardine^ 79 

Shrewsbury, 57; bcdldliigs^ 
6j ; bridgesL ^ ; castle, 58 ; 
cfaorches, 60; Glyndwr's 
Oak, 66; history, 57 
names of streets, 65 
school, 62; show, 65 
sttoation, 57 ; sution, 57 
trades, (^ ; walli^ 59 
weeping crosflk 66 

Shropshixe : antiqnartan 
toors, zlvi ; atitiqoi- 
ties, xzvi; canals, zxlii; 
celebrated men, xlii; geo- 
logy, vii; history, xzvi; 
faidnstrial xesonrces, ztU; 
pedestrian tonrs, xlix ; 
places of interest, zxxviii ; 
railwaysb xziii; skeleton 
toon,xliy 

Shntlingslowe^ loi 

SUk trade; xzi 

Kimond's GuUe, 41 

Skeleton Toars: Gheshlre^ 
xliv ; Shropshire, zlv 

Sloyne, 164 

Smethwick Hall, i}7 

Snnerford Booths; 136 

Hall,!^ 

St. Michael's Oollege; 20 

Stsnage Purk, 4; 

Stanlaw Abbey, 158 

Staunton Lscy, ij 

Stiper Stones, jo 

Stockport, 97; Dall^ngB,98; 
Ghuich, 97; history, 97 ; 
trade, 98 ; vladact, 97 

Stoddesdon church, 25 

Stake upon Tern, 56 

Stokesay Castle, 13 

Storeton Hill, 164; foot- 
prints; 164 
Streifo d, 121 
Sondome Outkb 68 



Satton Hall. IQ4 
Swetenham Hall, 161 



T. 

TaUey Hall. 129; Old HaU. 

129; Sir P. Leicester. 129 
TaIk-o'-th'-HiU,99 
Tarporley, 140 
Tanrin. iif 
Tattenhall, 141 
Tatton Pkrk, 127 
Taxall diurdi, 109; Dowms 

fiunily, 109 
Tenlmry, 19; diordi, 20; 

Wells, 20 
The Heath GiMmei, 44 
The Walls, 26 
Tbelwall, 122 
Thornton Hall. 158 
Threape Wood, 14J 
Tlcknall House, 22 
TIntwistte, 118; Hall. 118 
Titteistaiie Glee, 24 
Toft Hall, 128 
Tonge Castle; 56; dmidi, 

52; Knoll,5i 
Trimi^, 26 
Twemlow Hall, 84 
Tyke's Nest, 14 



IT, 

Upton Oonrt, 19; drarcli, 71 

Crcssett, JO 

IJrioonium, 66 
Utkinton HaU, 14X 

V. 

Yale Boyal. 1x5 
Yeradnum i2) 
Yignoltes Hill, 9 



Watoot,J9 

Wallasey church. 169 ; coast 

changes, 169 
Warburton church, I2Z 
Wardle HaU. 119 
WatUesborough Gsstle; 77 
Waverton. 142 
Weaver Yalley, 115 
WeaTerfaam, 116 
Wellington. 54 
Wem, 8j : Sir T. Adams, 81 
Wenlock Priory, 47 ; diurch. 

SI ; guildhall, 47 ; Prior's 
ouBe,47 
Wemeth Low, m 
Wt iCbjiTy, 77 
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INDEX. 



WEST HALL. 

WeBt Hall. 122 
Weston, x6o 

Weeton under Lezard, 51 
Wholey Bridge, 109 
Whatcroft Hall, 13B 
Wheathill church, 24 
Wheelock. 92 

Whitchurch, 85 ; school, 85 
White Abbey, 78 

■ Ladies, 49 
Whittington ^sile, ^i 
Whitton Park, 23 
Wlgmore Castle, 8 ; church, 8 
WilderHpooI, i2j 
Willey Park, u 
Wilmalow, 96 
Wimbold Trafford, 157 



WOOFBBTON. 

Wlncle, loj 

Winnington, 78, xi2; Old 

Plarr, 78 
Winsford, 114; Nixon's pro- 

pbecien, ii( 
Winterdyne House, 22 
Wirrall, 162 ; geological 

changes in, 162 
Wistaston, 89^ 
Withington Hall, 94 
Wolverhampton Water 

Works, 52 
Wombrldge Priory, 54 
Wuodhead Chapel iii 
Woodleyjnnc, 112 
Woodside Ferry, 164 
Wooferton Jane, 2 



TKO EDGE. 

Woolaston, 78 

Worfleld, 2J 

Wrekin, 54; antiquities, 55; 

geology view, 55 
Wrenbury church, 86 
Wroxeter, 66; chnrdi, (JS; 

Roman city, 67 
Wybersleigh, 106 
Wybnnbury church, 114 
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MESSRS. J. & R. M^'CRACKEIS, 

38, QUEEN STREET, CANNON STBEET, E.G., 

LQJOSm, BT AFFOINTMEHT, TO THE BOTAL AOADEHT, NATIONAL GALLEBT, 
AND GOVERNMENT DEPASTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 

eSKEBAL AND FOSEIGH AGENTS, 

WINE MERCHANTS, 

Aj^ents for BouTier's Nenchatel Champa^e, 

AKD 

FOB THE BEOEFTION AND BHIFMSNT OF WOSKS OF ABT, BAGGA0B, &0^ 

FROM Ain> TO Alili PARTS OF TRB WORIiB, 

AvaU themselves of this opportunity to return their sincere thanks to the Nobility and 
Gentry for the patronage hitherto confeiYed on them, and hope to be honour^ with a oon- 
tinoance of l^eir favours. Their charges are framed with a dne regard to economy, and tb« 
same care and attention will be bestowed as heretofore npon all packages passing thitragii 
their hands. 

DRY AND SPACIOUS WAREHOUSES, 

Where Works of Art and all descriptioiis of Property can be kept during the Owner's 

absence, at most moderate rates of rent. 
Parties favouring J. and B. MoC. with their Consignments are requested to be particalar 
in having the Bills of Lading sent to them disbct by Pos^ and also to forward their Kejs 
with the Packages, as. although the contents may be free of Duty, all Packages are still 
ZXAMINBD by the Customs immediately on arrival. Packages sent l^ Steamers or otherwise 
to Southampton and Liverpool also attended to ; but all Letters of Advice and Bills of Lading 
to be addressed to 38, Qussn Stbeet, as above. 

AGENTS IN ENGLAND^MMliR! J. M. FARINA, 

GeGBNGbES DEM JULICH'S PLATZ, Ck)LOGNE, 

rOB HIS 

CELEB RATED EAU DE CO LOGNE. 

MESSRS. J. AND B. MCCRACKEN'S 

PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

ALGIERS Mr. P. Dssskiomb. 

ALlfiXANDRLA Messrs. R. J. Moss & Co. Mr. A. Monfbrbato. 

ALICANTE Mr. P. R. DAHLAnnKB. 

ANCONA Messrs. Moobb, Mobxllbt, h Co. 

ANTWERP Messrs. F. Monhsim & Co. 

BAD EMS Mr. H. W. Thibl. 

BASLE Mr. Chs. db J. Pbbbwbbv. Mr. J. J. Fbbt. Mr. J. Wild. 

BERLIN Mr. Lion M. Gohn, Comm'*. Ezpedlteur. 

BERNE Messrs. A. Baubb A Co. 

BETROUT Messrs. Hbnbt Hbald & Cb. 

BOLOGNA Messrs. Rbkoli, Bnooio, & Ca 

BOMBAY Messrs. Kwo, King, & Co. 

BORDEAUX Messrs. Albrbcht k Fna. 

BOULOGNE 8. M. . . . Messrs. Mobt k Co. 

BRUSSELS Messrs. VBBSTRABTEir Db Mbubs ft FiUl. 

CAL AIS.. Messrs. L. J. VoouB 8e Co. 

OAIX:;UTTA Messrs. Kino, Hamilton k Co. 

CAIRO Mr. A. Monfbbbato. Messrs. F. Ralph k Co. 

CANNES Messrs. J. Tatlob & Riddett. 

CARLSBAD Mr. Thomas Wolf, Glass Manufactiixar. 

CARRARA Sig. F. BiBKAmn. Sculptor. 

0HRI8TTANIA .... Mr. H. Hkitjcann. 

CiyiTAVBOCHLA . Messrs. Lowb Bbothbbs, British Consulate. 

^?^?S^'toX«; W ¥/• "l- ^- Fabina, gegeniiber dem JttUchi Plata. 

SSJH^^^OPI'E Mr. Alfbbd C. Lauohtok. 

COPENHAGEN Messre. H. J. Bmo & Son. 

OORSTCr Mr. J. W. Tatlob. 

DRESDEN S M«S!*' SCHLOBSSMANN k SoHEPFLER. Mcssrs. H. W. Bassknoe & Co. 

( The Dhwctor of the Royal Porcelain Manufiustory DepOt 



^ 
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MeasFB. VaxsoB. & Co. SIg. Luiei Bamaool Messrs. Emde. Fbnzi 
8e Go. Sig. Tito Gaolxardi, Dealer in Antiquities. Messrs. 
Maquat, HooKSB, & Go. Messrs. £tkb & HuirriNQTOX. Mr.E. 
GooDBANp Printseller. Messrs. Nssn, Ciasdi, k Go. Mr. T. 
BiANGBiNi, Mosaic Worker. Messra P. Bazzavti ft Fic, 
, Sculptors, Longo TAmo. 
FRANKFORT o M i ^^^^""^ Biko, Jan., & Go. Mr. F. B6hlxs, Zeil D, IT. Mr. G. 

GENEVA MM. Levbibb & F^lksiisb. 

nvarkK ( Messrs. G. & E. BabCHX fiB(XFHBB8. 

^^^^-^ tMr. C. A. Wilson. Mr. H. A. MosBA, Grande Albergo d'ltalia. 

GIBRALTAR Messrs. John Feaoock & Go. 

UAMBUBG Messrs. J. P. Jkmsbn & Go. Mes8TS.SoHOBMBB & Tbiohmann. 

JIEIDELBEBG ..... Mr. Pb. Zoocbbmakk. 

HELSINGFORS .... Messrs. Luthbr & Rudolph. 

INTERLAGKEN . . . . Mr. J.Gbobskann. Mr. A.Tbbhp. Mr.G.H.8oHUR. 

JERUSALEM Messrs. £. F. Spixtlbb & Go. Mr. M. Bebohbdc, Jun. 

KLSSINGEN Mr. David Euqrlmanh. Mr. H. F. KuoxLKAHzr. 

LAUSANNE Mr. Dubois Rbnou & Fils. 

LEGHOBN i Messrs. Alex. Maobbah & Go. Mesm. Maquat, Hookbb, 8t Co. 

LUCERNE Messrs. F. KnOeb & Fils. 

MADRAS Messrs. BiNNT & Co. 

MALAGA Mr. Gbobob HoDOfiON. 

( Messrs. Jos^ Dabxahin ?ft Sohs,1 46, Strada Levante, Mosaic 
MALTA < Workers. Mr. Fobtunato Tb8ta,92, Strada Ste Lucia. Mesbrs. 

( Tubbbull Jan. & Soxbbtillb. 

MARIENBAD Mr. J. T. Adlbb, Glass Mannfactarer. 

MARSEILLES Messrs. Claudb Clbbo A Co. 

MEJJTONE Mr. Palmabo. Mr. Jban Orehoo Fils. 

MESSINA Messrs. Cailleb, Walkbb, & Go. 

{Mr. G. B. BuFFBT, Piazza di S. Sepolcro, No. 1. 
Messrs. Fbatblli Bbahbilla. Messrs. Ulbioh fc Go. 
Messrs. G. Bono Ac Go. 

MUNICH Messrs. Wdoibr & Co., Printsellers, Brienner Straase. 

NAPLES <[ Messrs. W. J. Turrbb & Co. Mr. G. Scala, Wine Merchant. 

*•• 1 Messrs. Fuj. QUESTA. Messrs. Cbbulli & Co. 

(Suisbb) { M®*rs. Bouvieb Fbebbs, Wine Merchants. 

NEW YORK *.'.'.. . .'. Messrs. Baldwin Bros, k Go. 

NICE Madame yv« Adolphb Lacroix & Go. 

NUREMBERG Mr. A. Pickbrt, Dealer in Antiquities. 

OSTEND Messrs. Baor & Co. 

PALERMO Messrs. Inohak, Whitakbb, k Go. 

PARIS Mr. L. Chbnub. Packer, Rne Croix des Fettts Champs, No. 24. 

PAU Mr. MusGBAVB Clat. 

PIS . (Messrs. Huoubi k Van Lint, Scnlptors In Alabaster and Marble. 

(Mr. G. Andbboni, Sculptor in Alabaster. 

PRAGUE Mr. W. HoFBtANN, Glass Manofactorer, Blaaem Stem. 

C Messrs. Plowden k Co. Messrs. A. Maces an ft Co. Messrs. 
ftnwu' } Maquat, Hookbb, k Co. Messrs. Fubsb Bsoa k Co. Messrs. 

""^** ) Spada & Flamini. Mr. J. P.Shba. Mr. A. Tombihi. Mr. P. 

( Branchini, at the English College. 

ROTTERDAM Messrs. Pbbsioh & Co. 

SAN REMO Messrs. Fratelli Asquasciati. 

ST. PETERSBURG . Messrs. Thomson, Bonab, k Co. Mr. C. Ebuobb. 

STOCKHOLM Messrs. Olsson & Wbight. 

THOUNE Mr. Jean Kbhbli-Stbbohi. 

TKCBSTE Messrs. Flu. Chibsa. 

TURIN Messrs. Rochas, Pdre k Fils. 

{Mr. L. BovABDi, Ponte alle Ballotte. 
Mr. Antonio Zbn. 
Messrs. S. k A. Blumbnthal Sc Go. Mr. Carlo P^nti. 
VEVEY , Mr. Jules GiTAZ Fils. 

!Mr. H. Ullbioh, Glass MannfBctarer, am Lugeck, No. 3. 
Messrs. J. & L. Lobketbb. Glass Mana&ctarers, 13, Ktoithner 
Strasse. Mr. Fbteb Gomploieb. 
ZURICH Mr. Obbll Hbss. 
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CA LEDONIAN RAILW AY. 

TOURS IN SCOTLAND, 



Thb Galkdokxan Railway Compant have arranged a system of TouBS—about ?0 in 
number— by Bail, Sleamer, and Coach, comprehending almost erery place of Interest either 
for scenery or historical associations throagnout Scotland, including — 

EDIKBUBGH, GIiABGOW, ABEBDEEIT* 
DUNDEE, INVERNESS, GBEENOCC, PAISIiEY, 
DUMFRIES, FEEBIiES, BTIBIiING, 
PERTH, CRIEFF, DUNKEIiD, OBAN, INVERARAY, 

The Trosachs, Loch Katrine, Iioch-Lomond, IiOCh*Bam, IiO<da-Tay» 
Loeh-Awe, Caledonian Canal, Glencoe, lona, Stallh, Skye, Balnenl* 
Braemar, Arran, Bute, The Firth of Clyde, The Falls of Clyde, ^fcc., d€» 

t^ TOUBISTS are rerommended to procare a copy of the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany's ** Tourist Uaide," which can be had at any of the Company's Stations, and also at the 
chief Stations on the London and North- Western Railway, and which contains deecriptiTe 
notices of the districts embraced in the Tours, Maps, Plans, Bird's-eye View, kc, 
Tiekettfor the$e Tourt are Usued at the Company's Booking Officet ataUthe largo StatUmt. 
The Tonrist Seaeon generally extends from Jume to Ssptzmbbr inclo^Te. 



The Caledonian Co. also issne Tourist Tickets to the Lake District of 
England, The Isle of Man, Connemara, The Lakes of Klllamey, Jte* 



The Caledunlan Railway, in conjunction with the London and North-Western RailTcsy, 

forms what is known as the 

WEST COAST ROUTE 

BETWEEN SGOTLiND t ENfiUHD. 

DIRECT TRAINS RUN FROM AND TO 

Glasgow, Edinburgh, Greenock, Paisley, Stirling, Oban, Perth, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Inverness, and other places in Scotland. 

TO AKD FBOM 

London (Euston), Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Bradford, and other places in England. 

SLEEPING A DAY SALOON CARRIAGES. THROUGH GUARDS A CONDUCTORS. 



The Caledonian Company's Trains, from and to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Carlisle, &c^ connect 
at Greenock and Wemy^s Bay with the " Columtiii," " lona," " Lord of the Isles." ** Gad.' 
and other steamers to and from Dunoont Innellan, Kothevay, Ijants Millport, the Kyles o( 
Bute, Arran, Campbeltown, Ardrisbaig, Inveraray, Loch Goll, Loch-Long, &c., &g. 

A fall service of Trains is aho run from and to Glasgow, to snd from Edinbnrgb, 
Stirling, Terth. Oban, Dundee, Aberdeen, and the North; and from and to kdinbargb, to 
and from thete places. 

For parttculart of Trains, Fares, dte., su the Caledonian Railway Company's Time Tablet. 
General Manaqek'h Office, JAMXB SMITHSIaLS. 

Glasgow, 1880. General Managtr. 
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MID LAND RAILWAY. 

The PICTURESQUE and FAVOURITE ROUTE 

Between London and Manchester and Liverpool, and all parts of 
Lancashire via Matlock and the Peak of Derbyshire. 



The NEW TOURIST and POPULAR ROUTE 

Between England and Scotland, via Settle and Carlisle, is Now Open, and 
a Service of Express and Fast Trains is run between London and Edin- 
burgh and G]a8o:ow, with connections and I'hrongh Booking arrangemenis 
from principal Stations in the West of England, Midland Counties, York- 
shire and LancBshire, and principal Towns and Places of Tourist resort 
in Scotland. 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars by Day^ and Sleeping 

Cars by Night, 

Run between London (St. Pancras Station) and Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
and from July to October, between London and Perth ; also between 
London and Liverpool and London and Manchester by the Express Trains 
of this Company. These Cars are well ventilated, fitted with Lavatory, 
&c., and accompanied by a Special Attendant, and are unequalled for 
comfort and convenience in travelling. 

At London the Midland Company s Trains start from and arrive at the 
St. Pancras Station, where the Company have erected one of the largest 
Hotels in the world, containing upwards of 400 Bed> Rooms, with spacious 
Coffee-Room and numerous Drawing Rooms', which will be found replete 
with every accommodation. 

Tourist Tickets, available for Two Calendieur Months, 

Are Issued during the Summer, from principal Stations on the Midland 

Railway, to — 

Edinburgh, Matlock, Portsmouth, Malvern, 

Glasgow, Buxton, Isle of Wight, Leamington, 

Scarboro', Yarmoutii, Bournemouth, Swansea, 

Harrogate, Lowestoft, Torquay, Tenby, 

Windermere, Dover, Plymouth, Aberystwith, 

Keswick, Ramsgate, Exeter, Llandudno, 

Morecombe, Hastings, Bath, Rhyl, 

Blackpool, Brighton, Ilfracombe, Isle of Man, 
and most of the principal places of Tourist resort in the United Kingdom. 

Tickets at Reduced Fares 

Are issued from May 1st to the end of October to Pleasure Parties of not 
less than Six First, or Ten Third-Class Passengers, desirous of taking 
Pleasure Excursions to places on or adjacent to the Midland Railway. 

For particulars of Trains, Tourist and Pleasure Party arrangements, 
and other information respecting the Midland Railway Company, see the 
Official Time Tables, to be obtained at all Stations, or apply to 

JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 
Debby, April, 1880. 
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GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 



LONDON AND BO'JI-OONE.-^6CcJ|ii^Eth.^o,w 



INDON TO PARIS, direot from LoQdc>n.TiA Bdxi1djeti«'— Fiiua— 8Dr«La {■TKUaU* br 
Piint. SaJoqd, iBt ClaA DaU. M-fa- 9d.-. saIddh. 2ad (Oab TtiS. U. S«. i Von ChUb. Snd l^aH BftU, 
- J Sr^ ClftB Bail, Mm. BhT. Itomnt (HKilBblH tor Pininmi Dajat^ U. ifli, (hL ; ST. ; IJ. ie«. : IL u. 







^Ipr/vrtAfrjiariiCLiZarl apply to J^ ;i;«re£iiry» 11, i^jmbilrd St 



LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 

LONDON STATION, -WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
The Cheap and Ploturesque Route to Pario, Havre, Bouen, 
Honfleur, TrouviUe, and Caen, via Boutbampton and Havre, 
ereij Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. The last Train born Loudon si 
9 p.m. goes into t^outhampton Dou^ alongside the Steamer. P&kes 
thronghont (London to Paria), Single Jomaey, Pirtt CUss. 33>. ; Seoond 
ClaBs, 24e. Donblts Joumoy (available for One Month), Piwt Claae, 55». ; 
Second Olaea. 39t. 

Jersey, auemeey, Q-ranville, and St. Molo. Daily Mail Berrice 
to Ohaniiel Islee. i^ Sonthampton (tbe favonrite route), every Weekday 
after let May, The laal Train from London go«e into Southampton Docks, 
nlongdde the Steamer, leaving Waterloo at 9 p.m. (except on Batnrda;-^ 
on which day the last Train leaves at 5.20 p.m.. and the Steamer goes to 
Jersey only. Fares thronghont (London and Jersey or Onemsey), Single 
Jonmey, Firet Class, 33». ; Second Class, 2'.i». Double Journey (availaliie 
tor One Month), First Class, 48«. ; Second Class, SSs. 

Direct Service, Southampion to St. Mah, 'very Monday, Wedneiday, 

and Friday, according to Tide. 

Btcanur* rmk between Jcney and St. Halo, and Jerwr aBd Granville. 

twice Wecklr each waj. 

For further iuformation apply to Mr. Bennstt, 3, Place VendAnie, 

Paris; Mr. Lanqstaw, 67, Grand Quai, Havre; Mr. Enaclt, Bonfleur: 

Mr. H. Spcbbieb, Jersey; Mr. Sfenobb, Guernsey; tdi. E. D. Le 

CoDTBOB, St. Malo; Messrs. Mahieu, Cherbourg; or to Mr. £. K. Cobee, 

Steam Packet Sui>eiiDtendent, Southampton. 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 



THE TOURIST'S ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 

IS vm HARWICH. 

The Continental Express Train leaves Liverpool Street Station, London, 
for Botterdam every evening (Sundays excepted), and for Antwerp on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, in direct connection 
with the Fast and elegantly fittea up Passenger Steamers of the Company. 

The Steamers are large powerful Vessels, ranging from 800 to 1200 tons 
burden, with ample sleeping accommodation ; and consequently Passengers 
snffer less from mcd de mer than hy any of the shorter Sea Boutes. 

The Provisions on Board are supplied from the Company's own Hotel 
at Harwich, and are unequalled in quality. Luggage can he registered 
through to all principal Towns on the Continent from Liverpool Slxeet 
Station. Through Tickets are issued at — 

The Great Eastern Company's West End Office, 28, Begent Circus, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 

Cook and Son's Tourist Office, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Gaze and Son's Tourist Office, 142, Strand, London, E.C. 

O. Caygill'b Tourist Office, 371, Strand, London, E.C. 

And the Continental Booking Office, Liverpool St. Station, London, E.C. 

For further particulars and Time Books apply to the Continental 
Department, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 

LONDON TO ANTWERP. 

BY THE FAST AND POWERFUL PADDLE STEAMER, 

1150 Tons burthen, bnilt in 1875. J. VEBBIST, Oommander. 



This STEAMER, which is el^antly fitted up with gpadoos Saloons and Private Cabins, 
leaves London, ftom IB0N6ATE and ST. KATHARINE'S WHARF, Tower, every 
Sunday at noon, returning from Antwerp every Wednesday at noon, from 1st October 
to let April, and 1 o'clock (afternoon) from 1st April to 1st October. Passengers walk on 
board. 

Travellers going by this Steamer may proceed by the Railroad vid Antwerp and 
Cologne to Hamburg, Berlin, Iieipzic, Dresden, &c. 

F ABIES (Inclndiog Steward's Fee>-Chief Cabin. 24<.; ditto Return, available one 
Month, 31s. ; Fore Cabio, l(». ; ditto Return, 24s. 6d. Children under 10 years Half-price. 
Four-wheel Carriages, £4 4m. ; two-wheel Carriages, £3. Horses. £3 3«. 

Apply to the Agents i 

i^ondon.— Messrs. Abnati & Hakribon. il k, 12, Great Tower Street, E.C.; and Old White 

Horse Cellar. 155, Piccadilly, W. 
Awtwerpj-~MeaaTB, Huyshans & Buloke. lO. Quai Magerman. 
Bru$Melt.—ilL Lblotts-Town, 88, Montague de la Cour. 

Arrangements have now been made whereby the RETURN TICKETS issued by this 
Steamer are, without extra payment, available by the Steamers belonging to the General 
Steam Navigation Company. The advantage of five r^nilar Departures per Week each 
way between London and Antwerp is thus secured to the Public. Tbe RETURN TICKETO 
issued by the General Steam Navigation Company are available by the * Baron Osy.' 

I , ,U^ I. M 
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GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 

(ROYAL ROUTE vid ORINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 

The Royal Mail Steamers— Colnmba, loua, MonntaixLeer, Clannnaii, Glencoe. 
Gheyalier. Pioneer, Clydesdale, Glengarry, Oondolieri Cygnet, StaSa, 
Linnet, Plover, Fingah Lochlel, Islay, Qaeen of the Lake, and Inverary 

Castle. Sail during the Season for ISt.AY, LO HAWE, OBAN. FOUF-WILLIAM, 
INVERNESS, STAFFA, ION A. GLENCOK, TOBERMORY, PORTREE. 8TK0MK- 
FERKY, GAIRLOCH, ULLAPOOL, LOCHINVKR, and STORNOWAY ; affoTdtog 
Tourists an opportunity of visiting the magnificent Scenery of Locfaawe, Glenooe, thn CooUn 
Hills, Locb Scavaig, Luch Coruitik, Loch Maree, and the famed Ii»lands of Staffii and loaa. 

Official Guide Book, 2d. Illustrafed copy, 6(1. Time-Billa. with Map andTourint FsRs. 
free, of Messn. Ohjltto and Wikdcs, Publishers, 214 Piccadilly, London ; or by post from 
the owner. 

DAVID MAGBRAYNE, 119, Hope Street. Glasgow. 

AIX-LES-BA>[NS. 

GRAND HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

Proprietor, J. BERNASCON. 

FIBST-CLASS House, admirably situated near the Casino, 
the Baths, and the English Church. This Hotel is 
strongly recommended to Trayellers for the comfort of its 
arrangements. Good Gardens, with a beautiful view of the 
Lake and Mountains. Large and small Apartments for Families 
at moderate prices, and a ChSlet in the Garden for Families 
who may prefer being out of the Hotel. Excellent Tablc- 
d'H6te. Open all the Year. LAWN TENNIS. 

Carriages for hire, and an Omnibus belonging to the 

Hotel to meet every Train. 



Savoie.) AIX-LES-BAI NS. (Savoie. 

HOTEL VENAT ET BRISTOL. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAH BOUND. 

EUBOPEAN BEPUTATION. Be-built and Be-fornished. 
150 Bed Booms and 20 Sitting Booms, surrounded by 
an extensive Garden and Park, and with View of the Lake of 
Bourget. Nearest to the Baths, English Church, and Casino. 

LAWN TENNIS GAME. 

G. BOSSIGNOLT. 



AIX-LES> BAINS. 

HOTEL DAMESIN and CONTINENTAL. 

Open aU the Year. 
His Hotel is particaUrly recommended to Ung- 
Ush Familiee for its oomfort and beftutifal Bitnation. 
SmoUng, Billiard Room, and Ladies' Drawing 
Boom. Pension from 7 franca a day. Omnibtu at 
Train. American ProT>rletT«M. 

DAMESIN, Proprietor. 



AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

H OYER'S IMPERIAL CROWN HOTEL, 
near theKarhaasand Bath-honses, with 
large Garden. Very comfortable Apart- 
ments. Single Booms. Excellent Oooking, 
and attentive attendance. Very Moderate 
Charges, and advantageous arrangements for 
Winter. OTTO HOYKR. 
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AIX-LES- BAINS. 

GKAND HOTEL DE L'UNIVERS. 

First-Class Establishment, Open all the Tear. 

SPLENDID Situation; immense Garden; South aspect well shaded; 
a very extended view of Lake Bourget and the Mountains. Belvedere, with fin-j 
prospect of the principal points of view, and Excursions. Small and large Apartments ; 
Salons for Families; Drawing Room, Readtng Room, and Smoking Room, wiib every comfort 
(hat can be desired. French and Foreign Fapers. 

Arrangements made for Pension. Private Carriages. Scable and Coach-house. 

Omnibus of the Uotel meets every Train. 
C^^g RENAUD, Proprietor, 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 



6BAND MOHABQTTE HOTEL. 

Close by the Railway Stations and the Baths. 

KTJELLEN'S HOTEL. 

Opposite the Fountain '* Eliza.*' 



KAISEBBAD HOTEL (built in 1865). 
The principal Spring rises in the Hotel Iteelf. 

NEUBAD HOTEL. 

(Renovated in 1879.) 



Mr. O. F. DBKUSL ia the Profirtotor of these four hotels of Enxopean repatation. The ooabiiuitloii in 
one hand of Foar BBtablisbments of snch magnitude, enables Mr. Dremel to affoni raitable aooommodation 
tu all oomen ; to TialiorB to whom money is no object, as well as to parties desiroas of living at a moderate 
rate of eipense. 

ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 



THE ALEXANDSIA 

STATIONERS' AND BOOKSELLERS' COMPANY, 



LIMITED. 



ANDREW Y. PHILIP, Manager. 



English and American Puhlioatians — Tauchnitz Editions, 
NEWSPAPERS REC^EIVED BT EVERY MAIL. 

U^TEST NSWS BECEIVSD DAILY BY TELEQRAPH. 
GOODS FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 



Agencies in the principal Cities of Europe and the United States, 

ALLEVARD-LES-BAINS. (ISERE.) (Ooncelin Station.) 
The Switzerland of Daupkiny. Altitude IblO feet, 

THE HOTEL DU LOUVRE.— This splendid and best-situated Hotel recom- 
mends itself as much for the comfort of its Apartments, as for its Table and Wine9. 
which form part of the rest of the very Moderate Prices. Magnificent view of the Gladers. 
Omaibos of the Hotel at the Station of Goncelln. 

BEBTHST, Proprietor and Manager. 
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AMPHION-LES-BAINS. 

Near EVIAN (Haute-Savoie)^ upon the Shores of 

LAKE GENEVA. 

Alkaline Spring ( much bicarbonated), and Chalybeate Spring. Situated 
in an unexceptional Situation upon the borders of the Lake of Greneva, 
close to all the beautiful spots of Switzerland. First-Glass Hotels. 
Immense English Park. Boats upon the Lake. Carriages for Drives. 

Omnibus of the Hotel 

At the arriyal of the Steamboats at Evian. Line of Steamers from Geneya 
to Amphion. 

GDelesTrapli. Office in tlie Hotel. 



OPEN THE Ut JUNE. 



G. GOUGOLTZ, Director. 
Proprietor of Grand Hotel Beau-Site at Cannes. 

AMIENS. 

TTOTBL DE KUNIVEBS.— First-Class Hotel, facing St Denis' 
•^^ Squara, near the Railway Station. Three minutes* waUc to the Cathedral Drawing 
and Bath Booms. English Interpreter. | 

Omnibus of the Hotel at every Train. 

AMIENS. 

HOTEL ,DE FRANCE, D'ANGLETBBRE, and DB L'EUROPE. 
BRULE, Proprietor.— First-Clasa Hotel, one of the oldest on the Continent. Situated 
in the centre and the finest part of the town. Having recently been newly famished, it offer» 
great comfort. Families and Single Gentlemen accommodated with convenient Suitea of 
Apartments and Single Rooms. 

OMNIBUS AT STATION. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL HOTEL 

THIS Magnificent First-Olass House is situated near the 
Zoological and Botanical Gardens, the Crystal Palace, &c. Cheerful Views 
on the Amstel River. It is provided with every comfort, and contains 200 
tcett'fumishsd Rooms and Saloons; Reading and Smoktng Rooms, and a special 
Ladies* Saloon, A Steam Launch for Excursions, 

Terms ModeraU, Telegraph Office and Staiies attached to the House. 
Branch Office of the Dutch Railway Company : Tickets sold and 
ItViggB^gQ registered to all parts of Europe. 
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ANTWERP. 

HOTEL ST. ANTOINE. 

PLACE VERTE^ Opposite the Cathedral. 

THIS excellent FIBST-GLASS HOTEL, which enjoys the well- 
merited favoar of Families and Toorists, has been re-parchased by its old and well- 
known Proprietor, Mr. SCHMIIT SPAENflOVEN, who, with his Partner, will do every- 
thing in their power to render the visit of all persons who may honour them with their 
patronage as i^reeable and comfortable as possible. 

BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 

MODERATE PRICES. 



AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
HOTEL DU DRAGON D'OR. 

Close to Knrsaal and Bath Honsea. 

Reputation for comfort, cleanliness, and 
very moderate Charges. 3b&Ie d^U6U at 
1 and 6 o'clock. 

CARL THOMES, Proprietor- 



BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE. 

FiBST-CLAss HoTXL. Best Situation. 
Excdlmt Cooking, and Moderate Charge*. 
CARL ULRICH, Proprietor. 



ARONA. (Lake Maggiore, Italy.) 

Hotel d'ltalie et Foste. 

Magnificent Position, opposite the Steam- 
boat Pier. Comfort. Moderate IMces. 
Garden. Reading Room. Table d'Hote. 
Horses and Carriages for Excursions. 

ZANETTA FRERES, Proprietors. 



BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 

Grand Hotel Beau-Sejour. 

Fibst-Class. 
The most comfortable and the best situated. 



ASHBURTON, DEVON. 

GOLDEN LION HOTEL. 

M. A. SEXTON, Proprietor. 

SITUATED on the Borders of Dartmoor, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the most beautiful of the far-famed Devon scenery, including the upper reaches of 
the Dart, and the celebrated Backland and Holne Chase drives ; it is peculiarly adapted for 
the resort of Tourists and Travellers. It contains spacioas private Apartments, has a good 
Garden attached, and is replete with every convenience for the comfort of Families. 

Fost-Hones and Carriages of every desoriptioxi. 

Good Salmon and Trout Fishing, on moderate terms, for long or short periods, can be had. 
Particulars on application to the f^prietor of the Hotel. 

AVIGNON. 

HOTEL D'EUROPE. 

HIGHLY recommended to English Travellers on their journey to Nice, 
Italy, &c First-Class and Moderate Prices. The Proprietor and his Wife having 
lived in England, are aware of the wants of English Travellers ; and he assures them that 
their comtorts shall be studied. Omnibos at all Trains. 

BAOEN- BADEN. 

HOTEL STADT BADEN. 

On the right hand nde and nearest the Station. 

COMMANDING a delicious view of the Old Castle and high rocks. Known for its Clean- 
liness, excellent Cooking, good Attendance, and fixed Moderate Charges. 

E. B0E88LES, Landlord. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 
VICTORI-A. HOTEL. 

Proprietor, Hi. FBAVZ OBOBEOLZ. 
npHIS is one of the finest-built and best-famished First-olaes 

Hotels, situAted on the new Promenade, near the Earsaal and Theatre ; it 
commands the most charming views in Baden. It is reputed to be one of the bebt 
Hotels in Germany. The Table and Wines are excellent, with prompt attendance 
and great civility. Prices very moderate. English and other Journals. 

BADEN -BADEN. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDE and Dependance. 

AU BEAU SEJOUR.— A. Roessler, Proprietor. This favourite and first-class 
Hotel; situated near the Kursaal, Promenade, and Theatre, commands one of the mo?i 
charming views in Baden. The Hotel and Dependance consist of One Hundred and Sixty 
Sleeping Apartments, elegant Sitting-rooms, and a Garden for the use of vlsitoTs. Extensive 
and airy Dining-room, and a comfortable Public Sittiug-room, with Pinno and Library, li is 
conducted under the immediate superintendence of the Proprietor, who endeavonrs, by the 
most strict attention and exceedingly Moderate Prices, to merit the cuntlnned patronage ot 
English and American visitors. English and American Newspapers. The Table d'HAte and 
Wines of this Hotel are reputed of the best quality in Baden. Fixed moderate charges for 
everything. Kooms from 2s. and upwards. 

PENSION in the early and later part of the Season. 

BADEN -BADEN. 

HOTEL EUROPE, BADEN-BADEN. 

Proprietor, OTTO KAH. 

FIBST-GLASS Hotel, opposite the Conversation House and Trinkhalle. 
Reading Room, kc Recommended. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL DE LA OOUR DE BADE. 

Badischer Hof. 

(N^ot to he confounded with the Hotel de la Ville de Bade, opposite the 

BaHway Staiion.) 

AFIBST-RATE and large Establishment near the Promenade and 
the Conversation House, with extensive Gardens, Warm, Mineral, and other Batha, 
enjoying a welUnierlted reputation for its great comfort and attention. It is patronised by 
the most distinguished Families. 

XCanager, Mr. Fr. ZIEGLEB. 
BARCELONA (SPAIN). 

VDA DE A. SARDA E HIJO- 

EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

In the Rambla del Centro No. 37, near the Gi-and Hdtel des Qoalre Nations. Payment In 

Cash for Bank Notes, Cheques, and Circular Notes. 
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BARCELONA. 

GRAND HOTEL DES QUATRE NATIONS. 

IN THE RAMBLA. 

THE largest and finest Hotel in Barcelona ; most advantageously situated in 
the bebt position In the Rambla, being the Teatro Principal, and close to the Post and 
Telegraph Offices. FvM Southern Aspect. Enlarsed and newly decorated. Table d'U6te. 
Private Servloe. Large and small Apartments. Many Fire-places. Batfa. Reading Room, 
with Piano. Smoking Room and Parlour. Foreign Newspapers. Carriages of every 
description. Great Comfort and Cleanliness. French, Cuisine, Omnibus at Railway 
Stations. Interpreters. Moderate Terms. English and German Spoken. Arrangements 
lor Pension dnilng the Winter Season. 

BELFAST. 

xxxioL XMPiKxlXAXa xxOx JailaM 

FIRST CLASS. BEST SITUATION. 

Omnibuses meet aU Trains and Steamers. 

W. J. JURY, Proprietor. 

BERLIN. 
HOTEL D'AISTGHjETERRE, 

2, SCHIKESL-FLAGE, 2. 

SITUATED ni THIS FINEST AND MOST ELEGANT PART OF THE TOWN, 

Near to the Royal Palaces, Museums, and Theatres. 

SINGLE Travellers and large Families can be accommodated with entire Suites of Apart- 
ments, consisting of splendid Saloons, airy Bedrooms, kc^ all furnished and carpeted 
in the best English style. First-rate Table d'Hdte, Baths, Equipages, Guides. TitMS and 
CfoiigfumVi Metsenfftr taken in. Residence of Her British Majestya Messengers. 

B. SISBHIiIBTf Proprietor. 



BERLIN. 

HOTEL DE RUSSIE. 

THIS well-known FIE8T-CLASS HOTEL, newly restored 
and handsomely decorated, and situated in the most attracting part 
of the City, facing the Imperial Castle, 

NEAR UNTER DEN LINDEN, 

recommends itself for the comfort it offers to its Visitors. 
CARL ^ItIEDRICH~kuHRT. 



BERLIN. 

HOTEL ROYA L. 

Cuter den linden No. 3, and Comer of ^illielm Street. 

OPPOSITE the English Embassy, Mr. Fkiedrich Laxge, Proprietor.— This Hotel isin the 
best situation in the town, near the Promenade, the King's Theatre, the Museum, &c. 
It is most elegantly furnished. Saloons and Large Apartments for Families. Baths in the 
Hotel. Carriages. Private Dinners and Suppers at any hour. Prompt Attendance and 
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BERLIN. 

GRAND HOTEL DE ROME, under the Tilleuls, 39. comer of 
Oharlotten Street. This great and beauiifal Hotel, the largest and best ritnated of 
the Capital, oombtnes real English comfort with reasonable prices, and is kept in a rtTj 
fashionable manner. Two hundred Booms, twenty-five Saloons, three lai^ Dining Booms for 
more than 600 persons. Reading Booms supplied with all foreign Newspapers. Music Saloon, 
and Conrersation Boom, &c. Bestanrant *'a la Fran9aiee." The prices are placed in every 
Boom. Cold and Warm Baths. Post Office, Telegraph, &c Omnibuses at the Station. 



BERLIN. 

ST. PETERSBURG HOTEL 

Unter den Linden 31. 

The Table d'H6te and Wines of this Hotel 
are repnted of the best quality in Berlin. 
Fixed Moderate Charges. 

T, MEUDTLAS8, Proprietor. 



BONN. 

RHEINECK HOTEL, 

AT THE LANDING PLAGE. 

Finest View on the Seven Mountauu. 

Rooms from 2 Maries, 

BreaJe/astt 1 Mark. Dinner, Si Maarks. 



BIDEFORD. 
NEW INN, FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

HENBY ASCOTT, Proprietor. 

THIS old-established and commodions Hotel and Poating-Honse is pleasantly sitaated in 
an elevated and central part of the town, and commands extensive and beantifal views 
of the river Torridge, and surrounding country. Is 11 miles distant from Clovelly, 8 miles 
from Hobby drive, and 3 miles from W^^stward Ho. Private Suites of Apartments. Coffee, 
Commercial, and Billiard Rooms. Posting and Livery Stables. Omnibuses meet all Trains. 

THE GOLDEN "star HOTEL. 

THIS First-rate and unrivalled Hotel, patronised by the 
English Royal Family, Nobility, and Gentry, is the 
nearest Hotel to the Railway Station, and to the Landing- 
plaoes of the Rhine Steamers. The Proprietor, Mr. J. 
SCHMITZ, begs leave to recommend his Hotel to Tourists. 
The Apartments are comfortably famished and carpeted in 
the best style, and the charges are moderate. Arrangements 
for the Winter may be made, on the most moderate terms. 

BONN. 

GRAND ROYAL H 6 T E L, 

On the Banks of the Rhine. European Repute, 200 Rooms and Saloons. 

SITCATION ^without equal, facing the Bhine ; Seven Mountains and Park. Near the 
Landing Place and Bailway Station. Extensive English Gardens, Seadlng and 
Smoking Rooms, Ladies Saloons. Warm and Cold Batht in the ffdtd. 



BOLOGNA, ITALY. 

HOTEL PELLIGRINO. 

SECOND-CLASS HOTEL, but Good. 

T%e Fotur Languages spoken. 
P. RAVALDONI, Proprietor, 



BORDEAUX. 

HOTEL DE PARIS. 

FIRST-LASS HOTEL. 

Much frequented by English and American 
Trarellers. 



BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

HOTEL DES BAINS ET DE BELLE VUE. 

Opposite the Folkestone Steamers and Railway Station. Carriages and 
Commissionnaire attend aU Arrivals, Table d*H6te at 6 o'clock. 

E. & G, MXJNTON, Managers. 
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BOU LOON E-SUR-MER. 

GRAND HOTEL CHRI8T0L & BRISTOL 



Best Situation in the Town. Highly recommended 

for Families and Gentlemen. 

Carriage in Attendance on Arrival of all Trains and Boats. 

F. CHRISTOL^ Proprietor and Manager. 

BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

GRAM) HOTEL DU NORD, 

PATBONIZED by their Majesties the Emperor and Empress 
of 'the French, and of Austria, and Bon Carlos. 150 First-lass Bed and 
Sitting Rooms; Reading, Mosic, Conversation, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. 
Telegraph and Post Offices in the Hotel du Nord. 

GOOD STABLING AND COAOH-HOUSES, Sno. fto. 

0. LAOOSTE, Proprietor. 

HOTEL PORTER AT ARRIVAL OF ALL BOATS. 

BOURNEMOUTH, 

IV£WLTJ«'S £X£TER PARK HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 

Aoooznxnodation, Cuisine, and Wines of the best description. Charges 

Moderate. 

Proprietor Twelve Tears Manager of the Principal London Clubs, 

BR ISTOL. 

ROYAL HOTEL, COLLEGE GREEN. 

FIBST-OLASS. Central, and pleasanUy sitnated. Very 
spacious Coffee, Dining, Reading, Smoking, and Billiard Booms. Priyate 
Apartments en 8uUe» One Hundred and Twenty Bed-rooms. Steam Lift and 
Laundry. Hot and Cold Baths. Postal Telegraph Office and Post-office in the 
Hotel. Fixed Charges. The Hotel Omnibus meets all principal Trains. Night 
Porter kept. 

F. SWANSON, Manager. 

BRUGES. 

HOTEL DE FLANDRE. First-Olasa House. Table d'Hote at 1 and 
6 o'clock. Beantlfal Oarden. Hot and Cold Baths. Arrangements can be made at 
any time during the Year by the Week or Month. PENSION during Winter, commencing 
at £6 per Month. The Proprietors of^the Hotel have the monopoly of the celebrated 
Sparkling Rhenish Wine ** Rheingold." and keep a Depdt of all kinds of German Wines foi 
exportation to England. An Annexe has been added to the Hotel, containing twenty 
splendid^partments. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 

Proprietori Mr. EDWARD DREMEL. 

'PHIS magnificent Hotel, in offering to Visitors every 
kind of comfort and aooommodation, has the great advantage of 
being situated adjoining 

THE PALACE OF THE KING, 

and facing 
THE PLACE ROYALE AND THE PARE. 

Price List, with every detail of its moderate charges in every room. 
Single Booms &om 4 francs upwards. 

Table d'Hote richly served at Six o'Olock, after the arrival of the 
latest London day Train. 

Beading Boom, with the best English, American, French, German, 
and Dutch daily Papers and Periodicals. 

Smoking Boom. Terraces with splendid View overlooking the 
Park. 

Arrangements for the Winter from 15 francs per person per 
day, including everything but Wine. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE FLANDRE. 

THIS first-rate old-established and highly -recommended Hotel hAS 
been considerably enlarged and elegantly furnished, and has a 

NEIV ]>ININO Room, 

Which is the admiration of every Visitor. 

Tlie Situation of the Hotel de Flandbe, overlooking the Phiee BoyaU 

and 2he Farh, its capital 

TABLE d'HCOTE and WHINES, 

added to the attention and civility shown to all Visitors, have made thifl 

House deservedly popular. 

SCOBEBATE CHABG-ES: Booms from' 3 francs upwards. 

Board and Lodging during the Winter Months from 15 francs per penof^ 

per day, including everything hut Wine, 

TABIFF8 IN EVERY ROOM. 
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BRUGES. 

GRAND HOTEL DU COMMERCE. 

FIR8T-CLA 8S HOTEL.— Proprietor, 0. Vanden Bebghe. The largest 
and oldest Hotel of the Town. Comfort. Moderate Charges. 

Special Omnibus. 

BRUSSELS. ^[ 

HOTEL DE SUEDE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, In a thoroughly central position near the New Boulevards. 
EXCELLENT TABLE D'HOTE. CHOICE WINES, 

VAN OUTSEM, Proprietor. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL MENGELLE 

(RUB ROYATilP]). 

B. MENGELLE, PfiOPRiETOB. 

THIS large and beautiful First-Olass Hotel is situated in the finest and 
moBt healthy part of the Town, near to the Promenades the most frequented, and is 
supplied with every modem accommodation and comfort. Table d'Hdte at 6 and 7.15, 
five francs. Kestaurant k la carte, and at fixed prices, at any hour. Excellont " Cuisine " 
and Choice Wines. 

Baths, Smoking Boom, Beading Boom, and Carriages. 

ArrangemenU made toith Families during the Winter Season, 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE, 

PLACE BOYALE. 

The best situation in Brussels, near the Park, Boyal 
Palace, Boulevards, and Museum. 

Table d'BdIe. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE LA POSTE, 

RUB FOSSlfe-AUX-LOUPS, 
NEAB THE PLACE DE LA MONNAIE. 

This Hotel, specially frequented by English and Americans, is situated in the 
centre of the Town, and near the principal Theatres. 

BEST TABLE D'HOTE. MODERATE CHARGES. 

English Sfokbv. Omnibus at the Station. 



^■MP«" 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE L'UNIVERS, 

BUE NEUVE, 

Has a Wide Entrance from the New Boulevards, which places it in one 
of the best and most adyantageous positions in the city. A First-class 
House for Families, to be recommended for its Comfort and Moderat-' 
Prices. Table d'H6te, Restaurant, Smoking-room, Beading-room. 

Arrangements made for the Winter Season, or for a prolonged residence. 
SOHOEFFTER-WIERTZ, Proprietor. 

BRUSSELS. 

GRAND HOTEL-GERNAY. ' 

Moderate Charges. Ancien Propri^taire de V Hotel de Portugal a Spa, j 

This Hotel is close to the Railway Station for Ostend, Germany, Holland, Antwerp, I 
and Spa, forming the Corner of the Bonlevard Botanique et da Nord. ' 

BRUSSELS. I 

HOTEL DE FRANCE. ' 

RUB ROYALE AND MONTAGNE DU PARC. ' 

MR. JOHN BARBER, the new Proprietor, has entirely refitted anc 
re-arranged the Hotel de France. The Beantiful Situation of the Hotel (adjoinin; I 
the Park), the Moderate Charges, Excellent Caidne, and greatly Improved ArranfcemcDU j 
lor the Comfort of Yisitore, render this Hotel especially deserving the patrcHiage ci \ 
Travellers. Rooms from 3 ftancs and upwards. 

Table d^HSte (at Five o*chck in Winter^ Six in Summer) 5 francs, 

English and other Languages spoken. 

HOTEL D'ESPAGNE, 

71 & 73, BUE ST. JEAN. 
A. MARIE, Propbietob. FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT. 

Becommended to Families. Moderate Pricet. 

CANNES. 

GRAND HOTEL CALIFORNIE. 

FIRST-CLASS Hotel, magnificently situated in extensiTe Pleasure 
Grounds, with a commanding View over the Bays, combines even 
comfort with elegance. 

Open from ihe \st of October to the Ist of June, 
CHABASSIEBE, Proprietor, 
And also Proprietor of the " SPLENDID HOTEL " and of the " CONTINENTAL 
HOTEL" at the Baths of Royat (Pay de Ddme), France. 
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CAEN. 



HOTEL «^ D'ANGLETERRE, 



Rue St. Jean, Nos. 77, 79, 81. 

Situated in the Centre of the Town. Eendezvous of the 

best Society. 

100 Elegantly Furnished and Comfortable Bed Boonu and 

Sitting Booms. 

BREAKFASTS A LA CARTE. 

©aHHIER AT TABIIS B^HOTIS^ 4 FIRAMCSo 

SUITES OF APARTMENTS FOR FAMILIES. 
ENGLISH AND SPANISH SPOKEN. 



L. MANGEL^ Proprietor. 



CANNES. 

HOTEL BEAU SITE. 

SITUATED at the West end of Cannes, adjoining Lord 
Brougham's property ; the finest part of the Town. Newly 
enlarged. 200 Booms. 20 private Sitting-rooms. Beading 
and SmoMng-roomSy and English Billiard-table. 

Sheltered Situation, commanding an unequalled view of the 
Sea, the Hes L^rins, and the Esterel Mountain. Large 
beautiful Gardens, Promenades, and Lawn Tennis belonging 
to the estate. Arrangements made for the Season for Families. 
Moderate Charges. Bath-rooms and Lift 

Omnibuses at the Station. 

OPENED THE 1st OF OCTOBER. 
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CANNES. 

WINDSOR HOTEL. 

THIS First-Class FamUy Hotel is beautifully situated, 
too jEar from the Town and the Sea, of which, however, it enjo] 
extensive view. 

Most Comfortable Apartments and Careful 

Attendance. 1 

UD. SCHMID, Proprietor, j 



not 
enjoyi an 



CANNES. 

GRAND HOTEL DE PROVENCE. 

Boulevard da Cannet. Proprietress, English. 

SITUATED on rising ground, away from the Sea. Well sheltfired, 
^ staading in its own RronndB, with beautiful views of the Town, the isles He Lencs 
and the Ksterel. Broad Terrace, and sheltered walks in the Qardens. Lawn Tennb u-! 
Croquet Ground. I'he Hotel combines the comfort and quiet of an English borne, with 
all the acoessories of a Flrst-Clats Hotel. (Jood Cni^ine. Drawing, Billiard, and Smoking 
Booms. The situation is highly recommended by medio&l men. 

An OnmibuB meets the Trains. 
CAN N ES. 



HOTEL NATIONAL. 

/^PEN all the year. Central position. Southern aspect. 
Moderate ChabgES. Arrangements made by the week. 

JOSEPH CARDON, Proprietor. 

ENGLISH SPOKKN. 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE. 

HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE Dm 

ET DU PALAIS ROYAL. 



Kept by JAXJNAIJX EBJNTEST, Proprietpr and I>ireet<ff. 

This Hotel has always been recommended for its great comfo::. 

TABLE D'HOTE AND RESTAURANT. 
PEK8IAN BMOKIKG ROOM. CHOICE WIHES. 

OMNIBUSES TO AND FBOM THE STATION. 
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CARLSBAD. 

Hotel and Dependance " Villa Helenenhof " De Hanover. 

"piBST-CLASS HOTEL, situated in the oentre of the Town, near all 
the Springs. Cuisine, and strictly Moderate Charges. E^lish spoken. Onmibus at 

^^' ^'*"'»°- O. B. ZOEKENDOKPEB, Proprietor. 

CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL Dn MOBT BLANC. 

Enjoying an exertional View of Mont Blanc and the Valley. 



GOOD TABLE AT MODEBATE PBICES. 



Baths and Garden attached to the Hotel. 
^^^^^^^^ OACHAT, Pbopbietob. 

^ CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL DBS ALPES. 

AVERY comfortable Hotel, with splendid View from every side of the House. 
First-rate Cuisine. Hot and Cold Baths in the House. English, French, and Qennan 
I^ewspapers. Moderate Charges and Bednction for a long Residence. 

J. J. KLOTZ, Proprietor. 

CHAMONIX. 

GRAND HOTEL IMPERIAL AND DE SAUSSURE. 

PIRST-RATB HOUSE. 

All desirable comfort is secured la this Establishment. Baths. English 
and Americaa Newspapers. Beading, Smoking, and Billiard Booms. 

BEST VIEW ON THE GLACIERS. 



HOTEL ROYAL. 

I^HIS First-Class Family Hotel is in the most beantifnl situation in 
Ghamoniz, with large Park and Observatory. Patronised by the 
Royal Family of England, and other Sovereigns of the World. 

These two Hotels belong to the same Company. 



COBLENTZ. 

Grand Hotel de Belle Vue. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, 

With every Comfort. Magnificent View of 
the Rhloe. Moderate Charges. 

Proprietor, H. HOCHE. 



COLOGNE. 

HOTEI^ DU DOME. 

More comfortable than luxurious. In the 
front of the Cathedral ; three minutes fn>ni 
the Central Station. Fixed but Moderate 
Charges. (65 Journals.) 

THEODOB METZ, Proprietor. 
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COLOGNE ON THE RHINE. 

JOHAM MARIA FARINA, 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICffS PLATZ 

(Opposite the JtUteh's FImb), 

PUBVEYOR TO H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA; 

TO H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; 

TO H. M. WILLIAM KINO OF PRUSSIA; THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA; 

THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA; 
THE KINO OF DENMARK, ETa ETCh 

or 



ONLT GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, 

Wkkk villained the only Priae Medal (nomrded to Sou de Cologne at ike PaHMgOOiaim 

<tfl8eT. 



^HS frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes accidental, bat for tiie DMt 
-^ part the result of deception practised by interested ixidividiials, indnoea ma to nquct 
the attention of English trayeUers to the following statement : — 

The fkvooiabte repatatlon which my Ean de Cologne has aoqnired, sfawe tta inrentkn bf 
my ancestor In the year 1709, has induced many people to imiteto it; and in order to teaUe 
to sell their qmrlons article more easily, and under pretext that it was genuine^ ibefpn- 
cored themsdves a Ann of Faarina, by entering into partnership with persons of myuDC. 
whidi Is a very conmum one in Italy. 

Persons who wish to pnrchase the genuine and erigieuA Bau de Ceicgne oog^t to be pirti- 
enlar to see that the labels and the bottles have not only my name, Jo/umn Maria Ferim, 
but also the additional words, gegemSber dem JWek't Plate (that Is, oppoalto the Jvlkht 
Place), without addition of any number. 

liwTellen visiting Cologne, and intending to boy my genuine artide, are cautioned igiiDa 
being led astray by cabmen, guides, commissioners, and other parties, who ofltar their swloei 
to them. I therefore beg to state that my mannfiicture and shop are in the samehooie. 
situated oppoeite the Julich's Place, and nowhere else. It happens too, frequently, that tbc 
said persons conduct the uninstructed strangers to shops of one of the fkstittona Anns, vbm, 
notwithstanding assertion to the contrary, they are remunerated with nearly the half ptft «f 
the price paid by the purchaser, who^ of course, must pay Indlrsctly this renransnttoB bj* 
high price and a bad article. 

Another ktaid of imposition Is practised in almost every hotel in Cologne, where wiltA 
commissionerB, itCn offer to strangers Ean de Cologne, pretending that It te the gmnbie ooe. 
and that I delivered it to them for the purpose of selling it for my account. 

The only certain way to get In Cologne my genuine Article is to buy it personally it ny 
boose, ogpoiite the JHUdCe Flaee^ forming the comer of the two streets* Unter Qokbcfanidt 
and Oben Marspfbrten. No. a8» and having h* the front six balconies, of wfakh tta tlii« 
bear my name and firm, Johmm Maria Farina^ Gegenttber dem JflUch's Plata. 

The excellence of my mannfaotore haa been put beyond all doubt by the Ciei ttiat tb> 
Jurors of the Great Exhibitions in ^London, 1861 and 1862, awarded to me the Prise Madil; 
that I obtained honourable mention at the Great Exhibition in Paris, 18U ; and reoaiTtd 
the only Prlae Medal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, sod in 
Oporto 1866. 

OoLoon^ JteMMry, 1880. JOHANN HARU FARINA, 

GEGENtfBER BEM JULIOTS PLATZ. 

%* HflflaBg. J. & R. MKIsAOKSBr, 88, Queen Street, Cannon 8ir§6l, J.C, 
are my Sole Agents for Great Britain and Ireland. 
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CHERBOURQ. 

HOTEL DES BAINS DE MER. 

SEASON FBOM MAY TO OOTOBBB, 

THE only Hotel facing the Sea. Drawing Boom, Reading 
Boom, Ball Boom. Military Band in the Grarden twice a week. 

The Bathing EstdbUahmeat i$ attached to the Hotel, 

For Rooms apply to the Director. 
CONSTANCE. 

HOTEL AND PENSION C0N8TANZERH0F AU LAC. 

(Formerly BATH HOTEL.) 

QPLENDID situation, on the Lake of Constance, and snironnded by 
^ pretty Parks, with magnificent view towards the Alps. Sea-Bathing 
Establishment. Warm, Boman, Fresh Water, and Turkish Baths. 
Rooms, 1 mk. 50 pfg. and upwards. No charge for the usual lights and 
attendance. Boarding Terms, including Booms, 5 Mks. per day. 

EMIL EUPFEB. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The Fbo!Pbietob of the 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE 

(MISSIRIE), 

In view of the great number of Families and Gentlemen traTelling in this 
Capitol, has thought it expedient to fit up a Branch for the accommoda- 
tion of the same, consisting of the 

For some time the residence of H.B.M.'s Ambassador, Sir H. Elliot, His 
Majesty the Emperor of the Brazils, and lately, for two months, of His 
Excellency the Marquis of Salisbury. It is needless to fay anything in 
praise of the fine position and splendid view on the Golden Horn. The 
Arrangements are thoroughly comfortable, and the Furniture first-class. 
The Hotel is within two minutes' walk of the British Embassy ; and the 
Arrangements have given the greatest satisfaction to the above high 
personages. The Proprietor begs to inform Gentlemen travelling, that 
both Establishments are provided with every desirable comfort. Guide?, 
and Attendants ; and at Prices calculated to suit passing Travellers, as 
well as those making a prolonged stay. 

F. IiOGOTHETTL 
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CORFU. 

HOTEL ST. GEORGE. 

THIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, very well situated on the best side of 
the Esplanade, close 4o the Royal Palace, Is fitted up after the Engli«h style, affordiog 
first-rate accommodation for Families and Single Gentlemen. Excellent Pension, toA 
prices very moderate. A large addition to the Hotel just now finished, makes it one of the 
most comforrable of the Continent, with splendid Apartments, Conversation Saloon, KeadlDg 
Saloon and Librarv, Smoking and Billiard Rooms, and Bath Room. Magnificent Cirrisgn 
and Horses, the whole new, neat, and elegant. All Languages spoken. Ladies travelling 
alone will find here the greatest comfort and best attendance. The Hotel is imder the 
patronage of King George I., the Emperor of Austria, and the Grand Duke of Mecklenlmi|^. 

S. F. MAZZUCHY, Proprietor. 



CREUZNACH. 

HOLLAND HOTEL, kept by Foltynski & WooG.— This First-GlaaB 
. Hotel offers superior accommodation at very moderate charges to Families and Single 
Gentlemen. Is situated in the finest and healthiest part of the lown ; is sarroonded by a 
beantiful garden. 1 1 is fitted up after tbe English and American style. Splendid large DfnlDg 
Room, a newly fltted-up Conver«iation Saloon ; very well and comfortably Furnished Apart- 
ments (wiih many Balconies). Good airy Baths. Excellent Kitchen. Adjoining tbe Hotel 
is a Private Boarding House, the prices uf which are very moderate. Pension in Winter. 



CULOZ. 
HOTET. FOLLTET, 

Facing the Station, much recommended, and 
the most comfortable in Culoz ; very conve- 
nient for stopping half way between Paris 
and Turin, witn advantage of making all the 
Journey by day 

N.B.—A8K FOB TEE "HOTEL FOLLIET." 



DUNDEE. 

THE @yEEN*S H®TEL 

A FirairClasa Family aid 
Commercial Hold, 



DIEPPE. 



Facing the Beach, dose to the Bathing Establishment and the Parade. 
TT IS ONE OF THE MOST PLEASANTLY SITUATED HOTELS 

J- IN DIKPPE, commanding a beautiful and extensive View of the Sea. Families and 
Gentlemen visiting Dieppe will find at this Establishment elegant Large and Small Apart- 
ments, and the best of accommodation, at very reasonable prices. Leurge Reading Boom, 
with French and English Newspapers. The Refreshments, &c., are of tbe best quality. In 
fact, this Hotel fully bears out and deserves the favourable opinion expressed of It in 
Murray's and other Guide Books. 

LAFOSSE AINe!— LABSONNBUX, Succr., Proprietor. 
Table d^ffdte and Private Dinneri. 



%* ThU Botd it open ail Ike Tear. 



DIJON. 

HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE. 

Mr. GOISSET, Proprietor. 

QUITE near tbe Railway Station, at the entrance of the 
Town. First-Class House of old reputation. Enlarged 
in 1870. Apartments for Families. Carriages for drives. 
Table d'H6te and Service in private. Beading Boom. Smoking 
Room. English spoken. Exportation of Burgundy Winei. 

EDMOND GOISSET. 
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DIJON. 

HOTEL DU JURA. 

MM. DAVID et MEBCIEB, Proprietors. 

THIS Hotel is the nearest to the Railway Station, the Cathe- 
dral, and the Public Garden Saloons. Apartments and Rooms for Famiiios. 
Table d'Hote. PriTate Carriages for hire by the hour. English Newspapers. 
Omnibns to carry passengers to and from each train. English spoken. The 
greatest attention is paid to English visitors. Bureau de Change in the Hotel. 
Considerably enlarged and newly furnished, 1875. The best Burgundy Wines 
shipped at wholesale prices. 

DINARD, ILLE ET VILAINE (Brittany). 

GRAND HOTELTdU CASINO. 

THIS First-Class Hotel is tbe nearest to the Casino and 
Bathing Estahlishment. Splendid View from the Terrace 
adjoining the Garden of the Hotel. Private Dining Saloons 
and Smelling Booms. Tahle d'Hote at 11 o'clock a.m. and 
6 o'clock p.m. Terms from 12 to 15 francs per day. Excellent 
Cooking. Choice Wines. English Newspapers. Stabling. 

L. BIABDOT, Pbopbietob. 

DRESDEN. 



VICTORIA HOTEL. 

THIS First-rate Establishment, situated near the great public 
Promenade^ and five minutes from the Central Station for 
Prague, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Frankfort, combines comfort 
with elegance, and has the advantage of possessing a spacious 
and beautiful Garden. 

TWO SUPERIOR TABLES D'HOTE DAILT- 

PRIVATE DINNERS AT ANY HOUR. 

During the Winter^ Board and Lodging at very moderate rates. 



Mr. Weiss has an extensive Stock of the best Bhenish, 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Spanish Wines, and will be most 
happy to execute Orders at Wholesale Prices. 
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DRESDEN. 

HOTEL BELLE VUE. 

Situated on the river Elbe, facing the new Opera, the Q9I' 
leries, the Green Vaults, Cathedral, and Bruhl's Terrace. 
Well-known First-Glass Establishment, with 150 Booms. 
Families desirous of taking Apartments for the Winter can 
make arrangements at very moderate prices. 

LOUIS FEISTEIi, Manager. 

DUSSELDORF. 



INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 

FOB BHENISH FBUS8IA, WE8TFHAI1IA, 

And Neighbouring Districts in connection with a 

Greneral Grerman ^^ft-Exhibition. 



DUSSELDORF, 1880. 

LABGEST EXHIBITION IN OEBMANY. 

Duration of same from 9th of May until the End of September, 1880. In 
the vicinity of the Exhibition there are special Railway Stations of the 
Bergisch-Maerkisch, of the Eoeln-Minden, and of the Rhenisch Railroad. 

Information respecting Lodgings, and all particulars, gratuitously at the 
Office, 

5, BAZARSTRASSE, DUSSELDORF. 

FALMOUTH. 

fa.il.m:oxjth hotel. 

Surrounded by its own Grounds, close to the Railway 8tation, Bathing 

Beach, and Pendennis Castle. 
GENERAL COFFEE BOOM. LADIEST DRAWING ROOM. 

FLORENCE. 

DE. BE&ai'S GALLEET OF OEIGINAL PAINTDTOS 

By the most eminent Masters of every School, and three Original Pen and Ink Drawings Iqr 
Kaphaxl. Nine other larger Drawings by C!ojutEGQio, and Water-colour Drawings. 

No. 16, VIA MAaaiO PALAZZO RIDOLFI (Ground Floor), FLOBBSNOaS. 
I FREE ADMISSION. 
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ALEXANDRIA. 



HOTEL D'EUROPE. Grand New Hotel 



This well-known Hotel, 
patronised 1^ hia Boyal High- 
nees the Prince of Walee, is 
situated on the 

GRAND PUBLIC SQUARE. 

It is highly recomm^ided to 

English and Americaii 

Families. 

Trayellers arriving in 

ALEXANDRIA will find 

attentive 

and 
Omnibus &om the Botel. 

Pennon; 
12 8hiUing» per day. 



Falroniad by English and American 
Familiea. 

This magnificeDt Hotel, with its 
splendid gaiden, has been improved 
hj the Proprietor, who has spared 
no Bipense to make it the best 
and most comfortable in Egypt It 
is aitnated opposite tbe Park and 
Opera Honse. Large and smull 
ApartmentB, aad elegant Bath 
Booms to each Floor. 

Table d'Hote with attentive 

Waiten, apeakin^ different 

Langoa^s. 

Special Saloons and Reading Bcoois, 
with BnglUU and Foreign News- 
Omnibus and Dragoman at th>i 
arrival ot each Train. 

Pension : 
12 to 16 ShiUmge per day. 
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EDINBURGH. 



WATERLOO HOTEL^ Waterloo Place, Princes Street. 

ROYAL BRITISH HOTEL (Family and Oommerciai), 

22| Prinoes Street, 

BALMORAL HOTEL, 91, Princes Street. 
PALACE HOTEL, 109, Princes Street. 



THESE FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, in the principal thoroughfare overlooking 

the PUBLIC GARDENS, and opposite the CASTLE, command th« 

FINEST VIEWS OF EDINBURGH. 



LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED. CUISINE SUPERB. 

PRICES MODEBATE. 
Oontinental Uang^uag^eei Spoken. 

Patronised by flie Royal Family and NobiUty, 
J. GRIEVE & J. FEBGUSON, Proprietors and Managers. 

FLORENCE. 

PROFESSOR EMILIO COSTANTINI, 

6, VIA DEL PODERE. 

STUDIO OPEN FROM 10 TO 4 DAILY. 

SPECIALITY WATEK-COLOUR COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS. 

Facsimiles Guaranteed.' 
Highest Beoommendations from English and Foreign Gentlemen. 



FRANKFORT O. M. 
GEORGE SCHEPELEB, 

BOSSMABKT 3, 

IMPORTER OF HAVANA CIGARS, 

FRANKFORT O. M. 
MUBBAY'S HANDBOOK 

For NORTH GERMANY, the RHINE, 

tbe BLACK FOREST. &c. 

Post 8vo. 10». 

JOHN MURRAY, Albeuuvrle Street 



FRANKFORT O. M. 
Mr. 0. LOHR, Proprietor. 

HOTEL ROMAN EMPEROR. 

WeU'-known Family Hotd. 

Table d'HOte at One . . M 3 
» „ Five. . M 4 : 60 

Breakfast M 1 : 30 

Tea M 1 : 30 

Bedroom .... from M 1 : TO to 8 Mks. 
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FRANKFORT O. M. 

P. A. TACCHI'S SUCCESSOES, 

2CII/, Mo. 44. 

BOHEMIAN FANCY GLASS AND CRYSTAL WAREHOUSE. 

ChcmddiertfoT Gat and Candia in GUut and Brau. 
Correspondent in England, Mr. LOUIS HENL£, 3, Budgo Row, Cannon St., London, E.C. 

FREIBURG IN BAOEN. 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

THIS new and comfortable House is in the roost beautiful situation and 
healthiest part of the Town, near the Railway Station. Opposite the Post and Tele- 
graph OflBces. Recommended for its excellent Cooking, good attendance, and Moderate 
Charged. 

GEN EVA. 
A. 60LAT, LERESCHE & SONS, 

31, QUAI DES BERQUES, 
(Established in 1837.) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

WATCHES, JEWELRY, CLOCKS, &c. 

Largest Stock in Geneva. 

ORDERS PER POST PUNCTUALLY ATTENDED TO. 

Paris House, No. 2, HUE DE IjA FAIX. 

GENEVA. 

HOTEL r> E L'ECTJ. 

FATRONIBBD BY XNGIiIBH FAMHiIBS. 

BEAUTIFUL situation on the Lake. Excellent Kitchen and Cellar. 
Booms from 2 francs. Pension in Winter. Baths in the Hotel. 

TTAAiTia BB.OS., Proprietors. 

\ GEN EVA. 

HOTEL DE LA G O U R O N N E. 

V^«- F. BAUE, Proprietor. 

rpHIS ESTABLISHMENT of the first rank, situated in front of the 
•L '* Pont dn Mont-Blanc" enjoys a most extensive view or Lac Leman and Mont Blanc. 
Good Cui«ine and Cellar. English and American Newspapers. 

Most moderate Frioes. Omnibus waiting at all the Trains. 

GENOA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE g£NES. 

Messrs. L. BONERA AND BROTHERS. 
PLACE CARLO FELICE, the most beautiful situation in the City. 

(FULL SOUTH.) 

This Hotel, fonnerly the Palazzo Marchese Spinola, was newly opened and entirely 
re-fumisbed about two y^ars ago. Its situation, opposite the celebrated Theatre Carlo 
Felice, on the J'iazzade Ferrari, the bealtbiest part of the town, in the vicinity of the 
iL'nislish Church, the Telegraph, the Post Office, the principal Public Buildings, and near 
all the curiosities in the town ; frre from the noise of the Railway and the Harbour. Large 
and Btnall Apartments. Table d'Hdte. Restaurant. Reading and Smoking Saloon, fiaib 
Rooms. Omnibus from the Hotel meets every Train. Moderate Charges. 



MUBRArs HASDBOOK ADVEHTISER. 

GLENGARRIFF. 



IS strongly recommended by Eminent Physiciana for its equable, mild, but 
not rebxlDK cllraite. llie Eica[«loi» by iRnd and naler are numeroua ; UQOn^ 
etiwn. tbs alebnUd ditvt W Ibe LAKES OF KILLAKNEY, thns described bj Lend 

JoBDI M*ll>tEBs:— 

*• The twenty miln fnno Kenmare td Glengtrrlff form the grandat nud, barring tht 
Alpine pmia, that I know." 

The celFbmted THidiBAi wrilee:— " Whai undi picluraave tmriUitiilSe JtMnsuad 
Saxon SwilwrUtml f Witliinjlix mOa of i)ie pretty Inn iif fflrmgarriff, thtr* i$ actttMttrf 
qf the magnificence ofvihicK no pen can give an idea. The>jUTne7 from OleDgu-rlfflD 

tilengarrLB' loses nothing by ccmparieou with Lhie nuiaL fEunana onikpe.'* 

from Him Thodoht None,— Punc*. " Gfcnjmrrif.— TCwIes Hotel. CfairmtnglT 
■Uuated. Fec<nE the Baf , and oa tbe road. Old-fMbioDed. coTered with creepen Hid tdm^ 

pnHlnK Tltll. 1 un dellibleil with It. It li. u far u atieodance and cultlne and genenl 
cofcton, the bnl HoUl I've been In. The CotTee Room eeems to biTe been fitted up la 
the vfry latest futalon or tutei tbe dlmate la bq mild, that evea at nine o'clock on an euly 

hire your car front Xiilarmy to Glengarriff^ T&ti can get another at yaur own con- 
vtnttnct, and jutt ax good at iftengnrriff, to taJXyouon" 



THE ECOLBS HOTEL 

■nd It* ulenilve Pleaann titODiida, Ihroagh whicb are fire nilleg tt bnntriil nlU u 



Offlc*. Jforlna. and Pier adjoin tt 

ttedoced TatilT dniliiK the Winter aiDnEiia. letma and reelimoaiaia mm sail 

Ptayalclaiu can be obulned (Tom 

MES. ECCLES, Qlengarrtff, Comity Cork. 
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GRENOBLE. 

BEOTEL M:o:^r:NET 



I. '^ '. \-- 



THIS splendidly-situated First-Class Hotel, which is the largest in the 
Town, and enjoys the well-merited favour of Families and Tourists, 
has been enlarged and Newly Furnished. The Apartments, largo and 
small, combine elegance and comfort, and every attention has been paid 
to make this one of the best Provincial Hotels. Public and Private 
Drawing-rooms ; English and French Papers. Table d'Hdte at 11 and 6. 
Private Dinners at any hour. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Charges. 
The Omnibuses of the Hotel meet all Trains. 

L. TBILLAT, Proprietor. 

First-Class Carriages can be had at the Hotel for Excursions to the 
Grande Chartreuse, Uriage, and all places of interest amongst the Alps 
of Dauphind 

URIAGE- LES- BAINS. 

Founded in 1846. English Visitors will find every comfort and luxury 
in this First-Class Establishment. Private Rooms for Families. Excellent 
Cuisine and Wines. Table d'Hdte, 1 1 and 6. Carriages and Horses can 
he had in the Hotel for Excursions and Promenades. 



GENEVA MUSICAL 

By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 
PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS, 1867 & 1878; PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 

Wholeidle — BetaU-^Hxport. 

B. A- BREMOND, Place des Alpes, Geneva. 

GOLDEN LYRE HOUSE— OPPOSITE THE BRUNSWICK MONUMENT. 

HAMBURG. 

HOTEL ST. PETERSBURG. 

THIS First-Glass Hotel, facing the Alster Lake, is most advantageously 
situated on the Jungfernstieg. Elegantly Fumisbed Apartments. Every modem 
reqaifllte. English and French Newspapers. Charges strictly Moderate. 

G. BETTTEB, Proprietor. 

HANOVER. 

HOTEL R, O "ST -A. L. 

(FIBST-CIiASS HOTXIi.) 

SITUATED in the best part of the City, and opposite the General Railway Station. 
Lai^e and small Apartments and Single Bed-rooms for Gentlemen. Every comfort. 
Baths in the Hotel. MODERATE CHARGBS, 

CHBIST BROS., Proprietors. 

TJISriOlV HOTEL, HANOAHER. 

THIS WELL-KNOWN FIRST-CLASS HOTEL for Private Families and Single Gentle- 
men, is beautifully situated right opposite the Railway Station. 

PENSION, FIVE MARKS, and upwards. 

FRIEDRICH VOLKERS, Proprietor, 

Also of the Grand Hotel des Bains at Fyrmont. 
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HAVRE. 

GRAND HOTEL BE NORMANBIE. 

JtUE DE PARIS. 

FIEST-CLASS HOTEL, exceedingly well situated in the 
centre of the Town. Apartments for Families. Music and Conver* 
sation Saloons. ^* Table dUdte." Bestanrant h la Carte. English and 
German spoken. 

M. DESCLOS^ Proprietor. 
HAVRE. 

GRAND HOTEL ET BAINS FRASCATL 

First-Class Establishment. 

Entirely Ke-built in 1871. The only Hotel in Havre situated on the 

banks of ihe Sea. 

Mr. J. DESCLEVES, Manager. 

Moderate Charges, Open all the Tear. 

HEIDELBERG. 



THE finest and best sltnated Hotel in Heidelberg ; kept In very superior and elegant style 
of a First-class Family Hotel The beautiful extensive Gardens are for the exclnsive use 
of the Visitors. Hot and Gold Baths fitted up In a superior manner In the Hotel. Omnibus 
at the Station. Terms strictly moderate. Railway 'rickets are issued In the HoteL 

HAEFELI-OUJEK, Proprietor. 



HEIDELBERG. 

Hotel de Darmstadt. 

Fonr mlBUtes from the Station, on 
Bismarck Square, and dou by the new 
Neckar Bri^e. Known as a good House. 
Very Moderate Prices. 



DEESIDE 

Hydropatliic EstaUisIuneiit. 

HEATHCOT. NEAR ABERDEEN. 

Terms, £2 lOs. per Week; for Two in 
One Room, £2 each. 

Apply to DR. 8TKWA.BT, MaNeoI AtpeHn/aMlmf. 



HOMBURC. 

HOTEL DBS QUATRE SAISONS AND VILLA, with 
the finest view of the Taunus. 

Kept by Mr, W- SCHLOTTERBECK. 

This first-rate House Is exceedingly well-situated near the Sources and the Kursaal. It 
combines eveiy comfort desirable, with moderate charges. Lately newly restored and 
embellished by a large building with an additional new Dining-room, and a large Beading 
and Smoking room. Beautiful Garden for the use of Visitors. Bath in the Hotel. Grounds 
for Hare and Partridge Shooting at tlie full disposal of the Visitors. The Proprietor deals 
extensively in Wines. Arrangements mode at the early and later part of too Season at 
moderate charges. 
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BSSNE8E OBEBLAHD. JNTERLAKEN. 



SWrrZESLAVB. 



INTEENATIONAL EENDEZVOUS OF TOURISTS 

PBOM ALL PAET8 OF THE WOELD. 

MOST CELEBRATED CLIMATERIC HEALTH RESORT. 

ALTITUDE 1800 FEET ABOVE SEA. 



CENTEAL STATION and Starting Point for all Excursions 
to thd grand region of the ALPS and Glfusiers of the world-famed 
BEENESE OBEBLAND. Beautiful change of scenery accprding to eaoh 
season. Splendid floral period in the Spring season — from April to Jnne. 
In the Summer season— from July to August — ^the temperature is always 
moderate, owing to the refreshing breezes from both lakes ; whilst in the 
lovely Autumn season — ^from September to October— the air is the pur est, 
the temperature warm, and the vegetation in its full growth. Whey 
emd G-rape Cure. Magnificent alleys of chestnut trees, and shady 
walks. Park-maze in the fiugen Pine Woods. Numerous Hotels, from 
the luxurious grand hotel to the nice wooden Chalet; Private Apartments 
to all requirements. Special Protestant* English, Scotch Presbyterian, and 
Koman Catholic Churches. The Kub8Aai< (Park Grarden) is the centre 
of reunion of all visitors, and contains Dancing, Concert; and Beading 
Booms, with a well-selected Library. Choicest selections played daily by 
the superior Cur-orchestra. The Prices in the Hotels and Boarding- 
Houses are not higher, but rather lower, than in most other frequented 
places. The annual average of visitors is upwards of 100^000. 



Gd. H6tel 



f» 



Victoria 

Ritscliardl 

Jungfraii . . „ 

Des Alpes . . . . „ 

RugenlLotel Jungfraubllck 



let Class 



CK. Hfitel . , 
Hutel and Pension 



f* 



Beau-Bivage . . 
BchweiBeiPlLof . 
Belvedere 
Interlaken . . 
Deatsoherliof . 
Ober-B^a 
Ba Nord 
Wyder .. 
Beau-Site 
Oberland 
Dn Pont 
BeUdvue 
Adler .. .. 
De la Gare .. 
Kreiiz . . 
R^ssli . . 
Vola 

Be'ber „ 

Berger Hutel and Pension . 

Pension Anglaise 

ErebB Hotel and Pension . 

tndenntihle .. .. Brftsserie-Restaurant, 



>> 



i> 
2tid Class 






It 
»i 
i» 
» 

»» 



Hotel , 

Hotel ami PcDsion . 

Pension 



3rd Class 



2nd Class 



Rooms. Proprietor. 

230 Ed. RacHTi. 

235 Familii; Ritschard. 

150 F. Sbilsr-Steuchi. 

180 Jb. Maukrb. 

100 J. Oesch-Muller. 

100 H. Bbgli. 

80 STBtBiv & Width. 

70 M. MuL]:(i£B-Sl.£ULI. 

80 A. Braxjkn. 

YO J. BORTER-RUBIN. 

60 WwB. Obbr-Bkha. 

50 Dl. Vooel. 

60 H. Wyder. 

80 AfA. KUOHTI. 

50 Wagkbb. 

SO Bbdxhbb-Tschakz. 

40 Elmer. 

20 Kbrkbn. 

30 E. Halleb. 

25 ■ F. BOHREN-STRtJBIir. 

20 F. Sterchi. 

24 Dr. Volz. 

20 Gdvzohkbauoh. 

15 Beroeb.. 

20 £. SiMFKIKt 

15 Krebs-Bobtkb. 



2nd Glass 

1st Class Establishment. 
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' Provence - HY^RES - ViUe. 

HOTEL DES ETRANGERS, 

SITUATED flill Bonth, shaded from the west winds; very comfortAble. Ezoellent 
Wines Included in charges of the flonse. Very much frequented. Omnlbiis at By^rei 

"***^^'°'°^- BEBTHET, Proprietor. 

ILFRACOMBE. 



FAMILY & COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

REPLETE with every Home Comfort. Spacious Ladies' 
Coffee Soom. Moderate Charges. r. jjlkx, Froprietot. 

Large and Spadons Commercial and Stock Booms have been recently addfld. 

FlBBT-OIiASB BILLIIBD BOOM. GOOD POST H0BSE8. 

Omnibus meets every Train. 
General Coach Office and Delivery Agent. Coaches Daily to Lynton. 

ILFRACOMBE. 

'THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 

"^ own picturesque grounds of five acres. It contains 250 Booms, and is fitted with eTery 
sanitary improvement whldi science could suggest. Charges fixed and moderate. TaUe 
d'Hdte Daily. Every infonnatioa of the Manager. Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe fat Two 
Months are issued at all principal Bailway Stations in England. 

KILLARNEY. 

By Her Mott Oractout Mq^ettj^M Special Peratteiofft. 



THE B07AL VICTORIA HOTEL, 

Patronised by H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; Ij H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR, 
and by the Royal Families of France and fielgiom, Ac 

THIS HOTEL is situated on the Lower Lake, close to the water's edge, within 
ten minutes' drive of the Railway Station, and a short distance firom the far-Cuned Gap o( 
Dunloe. It is lighted with gas made on the premises ; and Is the Laiisesi Hotel in tiie 
district. A magnificent Oofiee-room, a public Drawing-room for Ladies and Families. 
BlUlaTd and Smoking-rooms, and several suites of Private Apartments filing the iakr, 
have been recently added^ 

TABLE D'HOTE DURING THE SEASON. 

Cars, Carriages, BocUb, PonieSf and Guides ai fixed moderate charges. 

Drivers, Boatmen, and Guides are paid by the Proprietor, and are not allowed to solfcit 
gratuities. The Hotkl Oxmibus and Porters attend the Trains. 

THERE IS A POSTAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE HOUSE. 

Boarding Terms from Vorember to Hay, inelnsive. 

It is necessary to inform Tourists that the Railway Company, Proprietors of the Raflwsy 
Hotel in the Town, send upon the pUtform, as TmtUrsfor their Botd, the Porters, Ou-^rivera, 
Boatmen, and Guides in their employment, and exclude the servants of the Hotels on the 
Lake, who wilt, however, be fouud in waiting at the Station-door. 

JOHN" CLBART, Proprietor. 
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INNSBRUCK. 
Ill' 



XJ K. O I> E 



Kept by Mr. J. REINHART.— A new and well-ftirnisbed Hotel, conveniently ritnated 
Ju«t facing the aplendld valley of the Inn, opposite the Railway Station. Excellent THbie 
d' HOte and private Dinners. Arrangements made at very reasonable prices. Well-famif»hed 
Apartments. English Newspapers taken in. Splendid sitoation, commanding a fine View 
of the Moantaijis. English spoken. 



LAUSANNE. 

Hotel et Pension da Faucon. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. 

English Comforts. Prices Moderate. 

A. BAACH, Proprietor. 



LEAMINGTON. 
Hydropathic Establishinent, 

FOB VISITOBS AND PATIENTS. 

Close to Warwick and Kenilworth Castles, 
Stratford-on-Avon, OoTcntry, and other 
places of intereflt. 

Dr. OWENS^ Physician and PropritUn: 



LISBON. 
BRAGANZA H O T K T.. 

THIS First-Claes well-known Family Hotel, lately renovated by tho 
Koyal Honse of Braganzs, and flttrd up by the new Proprietor, Victor C. Sassbtti, 
highly reoommendable for its large, airy, and comfortable Apartments, commanding the 
most extensive and picturesque views of the Hiver Tagus, as well as of Lisbon. Superior 
Cuisine, and carefully- selected Wines. Under the feamo Iklanagement, within 2^ hours' 
drive. VICTOR'S HCriEIi, CINTRA. 

LUCERNE. 

SWAN HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, specially for English and American Families, fitted up with all 
modem improvements. The main building, reconstructed in 1hY8 in a pure 
Renaissance Style, commands undoubtedly the finest view of the Lake and Mountains 
from its number of new Balconies. 

Mr. HiBFtiLi, Proprietor and Manager, is most anxious to please. 



LAUSANNE'OUCHY. 



GRAND HOTEL BEAU RIVA6E (OUCHY). 

DiRBOTOR, A. MARTIN-EUFENAOHT. 

T^HIS splendid Establishment, constrnoted on a grand scale, 
is situated on one of the most beautiful spots on the shores 
of the Lake of Geneva, surrounded by an English Park and 
Garden. It is near the Steamboat Landing and the English 
Church. 



i^.^- ^•/».^^,^,r*-^''^' /^ '^-^ -'^ •' 



PENSION IN WINTER FROM 5 FR8. PER DAY. 
Board, Lodging, and Service Included. 



Constant communication with the City and Railway Station 

by Omnibus. 

Bathsy Telegraphy and Post Office in the Hotel. 
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LON DON. 



HEAL AND SON'S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 



WITH PBIOES OF 



BEDSTEADS 



BEDDING, 



AND 



BEDROOI FDMITDE 



S£J\rT FREE BY POST TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 



OK APHiICATIOH TO 

195, 196, 197, & 198, TOTTENHAM COURT BOAS, 



LONDON, W. 



N.B.— 150 Bedsteads, fitted with every description of 
Bedding, and 60 Sidtes of Bedroom Furniture, in addition 
to their general Stock, are fixed ready for inspection in 
Six Galleries and Two large Ground-floor Warerooms; the 
whole forming the most complete Stock of Bedroom Pur- 
niture in the kingdom. 
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THE GRAND HOTEL, 

TBAFAI.GAB SQUARE. 

This Magnificent Hotel oceupiea the Finest Site in ike 

CENTRE OF THE METROPOLIS, 

And combines the Elegance and Luxury of the 
most important and attractive Hotels in Europe and 
America, with the Repose and Domestic Comfort 
which are essentially English. 



THE HOTEL stands on the site of the former Northumber- 
land Honse, and commands the entire Tieir of Trafalgar Square. It is but 
a short WALKING DISTANCE from the PRINCIPAL PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
Fine Art and other Galleries, Theatres, and Places of Amusement ; and is in 
ifke midst of the means of Conveyance to all parts of London and the Snborbs. 

THE GROUND FLOOR is occupied by the Grand Salle k Manger, and 
spacious Secondary Dining and Reception Rooms. 

ON THE FIRbT FLOOR are the Ladies' Drawing Rooms, Library, and 
varioas Suites of Apartments, comprising all the convenience of Family 
Residences. The upper Storeys contain between 200 and 300 Rooms, either 
en suite or in separate Apartments. 

For Particulars apply to 

THE MANAGER, GRAND HOTEL, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

LONDON. 

One of the Sights and one of the Comfortt of London, 

THE HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 

218, HIGH HOLBORN. 

THE FAMOUS TABLE D*h3tE DINNER, served at separate Tables, accompanied 
with Selection of Uigtk<la88 Musio by oorapleie Orchestra. 
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LONDON. 

THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, 
iflsaes Circular Notes of £ LO, £25, and £50 each, for the use of TrtTeller, 
payable in the principal Towns on the Continent of Europe, also in Asia, Afiica, 
and North and South America. No expense whatever -is incurred, and when cashed 
ne charge is made for commission. Letters of Credit are also granted on the sane 
places. They may be obtained at the City Office in Lothbnry, or at aoy of the 
Branches, viz.: — 



Westminster Brsnch 
Bloomsbory » 
Southwark 
Eastern . 



»> 



n 



May. 1880. 



1, St James's Square. 
214, Hle^ HolboTD. 
6. High St, BoTongh. 
130, High St.. White- 
cbapel. 



Marylebone Branch . 4. Stratfiwd Plaea. 

Ozfoid Street 
Temple Bar „ . 217. Strand. 
Lambeth „ . 89 ft91,W«6tiiih»ter 

Bridge BouL 



GOLD 
MBDAI., 



1 ■ L _ 



tni«»J»^a v«; 



PARIS, 

J878. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 

STEEL PENS. 

StU by all tkaitn tkrauglmU tkt VTtirld. 



GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 

(JMlfQi Intemcdional Medal atoarded.) 

Fry'S Cocoa 

FRY'S CARACAS COCOA in packets and tins, 
specially recommended by the Manufacturers, is prepared 
from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other 
choice descriptions. 

" A most delicious and valuable article." — Standard, 

Fry'S Coooa 

FRY^S EXTRACT OF COCOA— "Which really 
consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of superfluous oil, than 
which, if properly prepared, there is no nicer or more 
wholesome preparation of Cocoa." — Food, Water, and Air, 
Dr. Hassall. 

J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 



IS 80. 
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LONDON. 

TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 



Ladies visiting the Seaside, Binking, DriviDg, 
or otherwise exposed to the scorching rays of 
the Sun, or heated particles of dust, will find 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 

Most cooling and refreshing to the face, hands, 
and arms ; it eradicates all Sunburn, Freckles, 
Tan, Stings of Insects, &c. 

Sizes, 48. 6d, and Ss. 6d. per Bottle. 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO 

Whitens the Teeth, prevents and arrests 
decay. 28. 9d, per Box. 




Ash any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser, for 



SCIE NTIFIC PRES ENTS. 

Tn the Stodbitp's Elkmiskts of Qboloqt, by LyellJ(l874), he says:— "As it Is Impoeaible 
lo enable tlie reader to reoogniae roclu and minerals at sight by aid of verbal deacrlptiuns 
or figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged collection of specimens, such as may be 
procured from Mr. Tennant (149. Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King's College, Tendon." 
These GoliecUonB are supplied on the following terms, hi plain Mahogany Oabinets :— 

100 Speoimeos, in Cabinet, with 3 Trays .. . 
200 Speoimens, in Cabinet, with 5 Trays .. 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with 9 Drawers . 
400 Speoimens, in Cabinet, with 13 Drawers . 

More extensive Collections at 50 to 5000 Guineas eaoh. 

Mr. TENNANT gives Practical Instruction tn GMjogy and Mineralogy 

at 149, Strand, W,C. 



£ 2 


2 





5 


5 





10 


10 





21 









PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S.. Ac, 

Having beeD engaged as a practical Mloeralogist and Geologist during upwards of half a 
century, is about to retire from the active business of his profession. With this view he 
takes the liberty of inviting attention to his extensive Collections of Minerals and Fossils, 
which he is now In a position to offer at greatly reduced prices. The Specimens are arranged 
in Sets, adapted to the young Amatem: as well as to the more advanced btudent ; and it is 
thoURbt that many persona might feel disposed to take advantage of the present opportunity, 
which is not likely to occur again, espe dally with respect to the large and unique Col- 
lections, which are equally well adapted to the Gallery of the Kobleman or Qentlemau, the 
Museums of our Public Schools, or the CoUeges of our Colonies. 

149, STRAND, W.G., Apra 1880. 
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LONDON. 



THE 



COMMERCIAL BANK OF ALEXANDRIA, LUTED. 

CAPITAL, £480,000, in Shares of £6 each. 

Paid-up £8 per Share, say £240,000. 

RESERVE FUND, £26,000. 



Thoxas S. RiCHXRDsoir, £Bq.t Ckairman, 

AsTOHio NiooLOFCLO, Esq. 
Thbodosr Michxl Ralli, Esq. 
GoNSTAVTiNK MiCHSL Salvago, Esq. 
OoNSTANnvR GooROio Zbbvuoachi, Esq. 



JOHV MiOHAKL AOSLAOTO, Esq. 

GioTAimi Akxomiadis, Esq. 
Jacob Briobt, Eaq.. M.P. 
John Oonstaktivb Choskhi, Esq. 
Joseph Mkllob, Esq. 

Audiiort—W. W. DBLorm, Esq., and John Elik, Esq. 

HEAD 0FFICE~2, MOORGATE STREET. LONDON, E.C. 
JoBV Gov, Manager. | John Record, Secretary, 

ALEXANDRIA OFFICE— RUE CHERIF PACHA. 
Basil GKOsaALA, Manager, \ Duke Baxkb, Svb-Manager, 

BANE OF ENGLAND. LONDON AND COUNTY 



Letters of Credit granted on Alexandria, and payments made in Cairo and Saes. 

Bills for oollectiou encashed in any part of Egypt, and the porchase and sale of Egyptlaa 
and all kinds of Secarities undertaken. 

interest allowed at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum on money deposited for net less 
than twelve months. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

Travellsrs may save ezpenao and trouble by punshasing Foreign Books in 
England at the Mune Frioei at which they are published in Gtrmany or Franoe. 

WILLIAMS & NOROATE 

ha,YB published the following CATALOGUES of their Stock :— 



1. CLASSICAL CATALOaiTE. 
S. THEOLOGICAL CATA- 
LOGUE. 
8. FRENCH CATALOGUE. 

4. GERMAN CATALOGUE. 

5. EUROPEAN LINGUISTIC 

CATALOGUE. 

6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 

7. ITALIAN CATALOGUE. 

8. SPANISH CATALOGUE. 

9. ART-CATALOGUE. Art,Archi- 

tecture, Painting, Illustrated Books. 

10. NATURAL HISTORY 
CATALOGUE. Zoology, Bo- 
tany, Geology, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, &c. 



11. NATURAL SCIEKGE 
CATALOGUE. Mathematics. 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Technology. 

18. MEDICAL CATALOaUX. 
Medicine, Surgery, and the Depes- 

dent Sciences. 

18. SCHOOL CATALOGUE. Ele- 
mentary Books, Maps, &c. 

14. FOREIGN BOOK CIRCU- 
LARS. New Books, and Mew 
Pnxchasee. 

15. SCIENTIFIG-BOOSCIROU- 
LARS. New Books and fieoaat 
Purchases. 



^^ ANY CATALOGUE SENT P08T-FREK FOR ONE STAMP. 

W TT i TiTAM B Sc NORGATE, Importers of Foreign BookB, 

14, Hbneistta Stbbbt, Coybnt Gabdbn, Loinwv, and 
30, South Fbbdbbick Stbbbt, Edinbuboh. 
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EPPS'S 

CHOCOLATE 

I 

ESSENCE. 



Product of a special re- 
fioinR process, it is Chocolate 
defoided of its overricbness 
and substantiality. Sugar- 
less, and, when made, of the 
ocHisifltence of Cuffee, it is 
essentially an Afternoon 
Chocolate. Sold only in 
Packets, Ubdled JAMES 
£PPS and CO.. Homoeopathic 
Chemists, London. 



TO CONnREllTAL TRATELLERS. 

DORRELL AND SON'S PASSPORT AGENCY, 

15, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 

A PASSPORT 18 a ready means of identif cation, and although it 
may not be asked for in some conntries, in others it is absdntely necessary, and the want of 
it may cause great inconvenience. 

BBrrisH Subjects visiting the Continent will save tronble and expense by obtaining their 
Passports through the above Agenpy. No personal attendance is required, and country 
residents may have their Passports forwarded through the post A Form of Anplicatloa 
forwarded by Post. Passports Mounted and enclosed in Cases with the name of tne bearer 
impressed in gold on the outside; thus affording security against injniy or loss, and pre- 
venting delay in the fi^quent ezamlDation of the Passport when travelUag. 

Flee, Ol)taining Fattport, It. 6d. ; Visoi, 1«. eoA. C<ue$, U. ed.tobt. each, 

BENHAM AND SONS, 

Nos. 50, 52, 54, WIGMORE STREET. 

MARBLE m CARYED WOOD CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

In the Onque^Jento^ Lonis XYL, ** Queen Anne," ■* Adam,'* and other styles* 

STOVES of OYOij desoription, to correspond with the aboTe, 
including many specially designed and modelled by the late 
Alfred Stevens. 

CHINA TILE PANELS FOR FIREPLACES, 

AUo to eorrespond with the above, from Special Private Designs. 

COOKING APP ARATUS & HEATING APPARATUS. 
ENGINEERING IN ALL BRANCHES, 

Far large or amaU EsiMishmenta, 
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LONDON. 

DINNEFORD'8 MAGNESIA. 

Tbe Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved of thia pare Solulioii 

as the best remedy for 

ACZDZTT of tbe STOMikCB, BBA&TBTn»r, BSABACBS, 

OOVT, ana IBBZOESTZOB*. 

And aa the safest Aperient for Delicate GonstitntioDS, Ladies. Children, and Infimts. 

DINNEFORD'8 MA6NE8IA. 

LUCERNE. 

Englischer Hof.— Hotel d'Angletene. 

Pbopbibtob— JEAN SEBER. 

THIS First-rate Establishment, very well recommended by 

^ tbe best class of Tiavallers, is situated dose to the Steamers' Landlog-place, and vis-i- 
titi tbe Railway Stations, on the loveliest poaitlon of the Lake, with snperb views of tbe 
Rigi, Pllatns, Alps, and Qladers; oontainB several Saloons, 62 comfortable Rooms, Sinoldt.g 
and Reading Rooms, where are French and English Newspapers. Omnibus at the Statioo. 

MODERATE PRICES. 

LUCERNE. 

GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL 

SEGESSER BROTHERS and C^., Proprietors. 



rriHIS large and splendid HOTEL is one of the most 
•^ comfortable in Europe. Situated in front of the Lake, with the 
finest Yiewd. Every attention paid to Tourists. 

A LIFT FOR THE USE OF VISITORS. 
LUCHON (BAGNERES DE) PYRENEES. 

Hotel ]Bo]iLiiema,isoii et de X^oixdres, 

Opposite the Springs. 
First-Class Hotel. Recommended to Families. 

HTE. VIDAL Fils, Proprietor. 

LYNTON (NORTH DEVON). 

THE VALLEY OF ROCKS HOTEL. 

THIS favourite and beautifully situate First-Class Hotel is 
built on one of tbe finest sites in the neiglilxiurhood, and largely patronised by the 
beat FMmilieii. It has been considerably enlarged, remodelled, and improved ; and combioff, 
with Moderate Cbarge!>, all necessary means for the accommodation and oomlbrt of Famine* 
and Tourists. Tbe splendid liable d'UAte and Coflfee Room, Reading Booms. Udifes* 
Drawing Room, aud several Private Sitting Rooms, replete with every comfort, range in a 
lung iront, overloolcing the Sea, and looking into tbe exten&ive Private Grounds of tlie 
Hotel. It is most oonveniently sitnate as a centre for visiting all tbe places Of intereftt in 
tbe district. Handaomely-fitted Billiard Room open during the Season for ReaMents In the 
Hotel only. 

Foit-Eonet and Oarria^et ; alto the very but kind of Modem Stabling, 
JOHN CROOK, Pboprietob. 
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SGHWEIZERHOr. LUZEBNEMOF. 



HAUSER BROTHERS, Proprietors. 



BEST SITUATION ON THE QUAY. 

With splendid View of the Celebrated Panorama of the 

LAKE AND MOUITTAINS. 



HOTEL DE^'rUNIVERS. 

OPPOSITE THE STATION. FULL SOUTH. 
The Iiandlady and her Sons speak English. 

MALAGA. " 

HOTEL DE LA ALAMEDA. 



BBUNBTTI FBEIIBS, Proprietors. 

SAME PROPRIETORS— 

HOTEL WASHINGTON IRVING, 

AXiHAMBBA, GBAKADA. 

FIRST-OLABS HOTELS. APARTMENTS FOB FAMILIES. 

Moderate Prices. 

MENTONE. 

I s N ^ R. r> * s 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 

THIS well-known ESTABLISHMENT is beautifully situated in the 
best quarter of the Town, with a vast Garden, ani affords every £iig|li«b comfort. 
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MAR I EN BAD (BOHEMIA). 

HOTEL KLINGER. 

Proprietor, J. D. HATiBMAYB. 

FIRST and LARGEST HOTEL in this Watering Plaoe. 
Preferred on account of its charming situation at the comer of th« Pro- 
menade and Parky and has a beautiful View. Newly and elegantly fiimished with 
every comfort and in noble style, containing, with the dependanoe, 270 Booms, 
Saloons, &c. English spoken in the Hotel. 

Carriages in the Hotel, Omnibus to the BaUway Staiion, 

MARSEILLES. 

GRAND HOTEL NOAILLES. 

24 RUE NOAILLES (Cannebiere Prolongee). 

THE largest and most important of the great Hotels of 
Marseilles. The only one in the Bne Noailles with a Garden having 
Dining Rooms in it. An Hydraulic Lift serving every Floor. Omnibiu 
and Carriages enter the Hotel, and are found at all Trains. 

The prices of the Hotel are placed in every Room. 

MAYENCE. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDE. 

ELEEBLATT & STOEGEICHT, Proprietors. 

(Formerly FEED. BUDINGEN.) 

THIS First-class well-known Hotel, much frequented by English Families and 
Tourists, has been greatly enlarged and improved, and contains now 140 
Rooms and Saloons. Cold, Warm, and Shower Baths. English comfort. This 
Hotel is situated on the River, opposite to the Landing-place of the Bhioe 
Steamers, and near the Railway Station, and affords from its Balconies and Windowt 
splendid views of the Rhine and Taunus Mountains. This Hotel is reputed for its 
excellent cooking, exquisite Wines, cleanliness, and good Attendance. Englidt 
Newspapers. 

Choice Shine and Moselle Wines j toholesale and for exportoHon, 

MENTONE. 

HOTEL AND PENSION DU MIDL 

Situated Promenade du Midi, commanding a splendid view of the Bea. 
Pension from S frame per day. BIGNON, Proprietor. 



T»i"W^-^BP 
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MAYENCE. 

HOTEL DU RHIN. 

Proprietor, W. SC] 



rfl.MMlH 



THIS well-known Firat-CIass Hotel, by the present Proprietor greatly 
enlaiiped and improved, with 150 Rooms and Saloona. DrawlnK* Heading, Smoking 
Roorm, and Garden. Cold, Wans, and Shower Baths In the Hotel The Hotel is near the 
landing-place of the lUune Steamers, and near tha Railway StatfcML The Rooms are all 
fumi^ed with English oomfort, and those in the front afford a ^lendid view on the Rhine 
and the Tannna Moontaina. Moderate and fixed prices in eveiy room. Bougies and 
service not charged. 

n« flWel hoi a gnat nputationfor iU good KUekem and evieeUmt Wina, 

MENTONE. 

HOTEL WESTMINSTER. 

FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT. 

TJILT and famislied with taste and according to the latest 
improTements. In a Southern aspect overlooking the Sea, and a 
beautiful Garden giving' access to the public ''Promenade du Midi." 
lATge Public Saloon. Billiard and Smoking Booms. 

BiraiilSH AND SEVERAIi FOREIGN LANGTTAaXlS SPOKEN. 

OMlfflBCS 0H> AND FBOM THE BAILWAY STATION. 



B 



MENTONE. (Alpes Maritimes.) 



HOTEL DES ANGLAIS. 

THIS well-known Establishment has been newly improved, 
and combines every modem comfort with moderate and fixed prices. 
It is always conducted under the Superintendence of the Proprietors, 

Messrs. GLEBIGT BROTHERS. 
MILAN. 

HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETA6NE. 

E REICHMANN. 

Proprietor, J, LBONANI. 

THE House is situated io the centre of the Town, near the Cathedral and all 
other Places ef Interest Good Table d'H6te. The IhneSf &c. Several 
LaDgaages spoken. The House is only two Storeys high. Five minutes' walk 
from the English Church. 

Omnihusi ni tliA Rtatirm in nwMt all 7ViiA«i« 
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GEAND HOTEL DE MLM. 

200 Booms uid Saloons, witli every comfort and reqniremenU 

of tlie present day. 

Fenaion in the Winter Months. 

V THE ONLT HOUSE AT MILAN WHICH HAS A HYDRAULIC LltT, 
J. SPATZ-WtlRJia 



MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT AND 
SANATORIUM, DUMFRIESSHIRE, N.B. 

EaiiUnl Fktiician, Dr. R. THOMSON FORBES. 

THIS liitibUifamait, which occnplfa B iHUCiriil Hltutlon on Uis VHlem ilopc of Ibr 
btsDllfUtly wooded GBllowbill, ind wltbin > ibon dlstucc of ths fu-tuned " KoCu 
Well," It rep!eu wUh ever? mmtiiTt tor vUton and putlenti. The pabllc nnmii. tuJii. b^ 
xirrldon us Dnlienillf ncosniMd M oonrpuMd 6y toj dinflMr li^iubUilimBii, ud iV 
bfitbs ITS of the inoAt wted and perfect coiutmctloo, Hoffat hoa lone bem » iatdtifIu 
r«orl far Uw« seeking beidth ud pltiuure, end fai tbe Eetabtubment, then |> Oie idill' 

i o'clDclc. Tut fall ptrttcnUn, ippIT to 

C. NAU, HamigH. 



BAVARTAN HOTEI-. HOTEL DE BAVIERE. 

ATTO PLOECKGR, Froprlelor. Excellent Plnl-dae) Hotfl. Finest and betlthlM 
Diklba juid Ovilikcaa In lt« Hor«l. Btvt Ouaklng bvl Vtqfe. Ilodani* Ohwid. AnmJ BvoffBVBi 



NAPLES. 
HOTEL DE ROME. 

FlHSa'.RATK HOTEL. 

Incompu-mble rllanlkin being tlie Sea nr 

nrlDoklnii ibe Ba. end Uoont VuDvliu. 

Or/at Bath F.'itaUMlm«n(. 



NICE-CCARABACEU. 
JULLIEN'S HOTEL. 

Highly Becommendwl. 

0BAB0S8 VEBY MODSBATR 

JULLIBN. Proprietor. 
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H \ C E. 

HOTEL DE LA 6RAHDE BRETifiRE. 

(Limited Company.) 
First-Class Sstablishment. Full South. 

Patronised by the elite of English and American Families. 



JARDIN PUBLIC. 

Overlooking the Sea, the Quais, and the Promenade des Anglais. 
New Beading and Smohing Booms wiih South aspect, 

BATHS. 

Beputation for XSzcollent Cuisine. 
CONCERTS DAILY IN THE PUBLIC GARDENS FACING THE HOTEL. 

J. LAVIT, Manager. 
NICE. 

HOTEL CHAUYAIN. 

Quai St. Jean Baptiste (full South). 

FIEST-CLASS. European Eeputation. The Handsomest 
Hotel of Nice. Splendid Atrium. Bestaurant, with Private 
Families' Parlour. 

•TABLE D'HOTE (one of the very best in Hice). . 
Charges Reasonable and Fixed, 
OMNIBUS AT ALL TRAINS. 

NICE. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE— Quai Mass^na. 

J. ZUNDEL, Proprietor. 

I^^IRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL of universal reputation, 
commanding a fine View of the Sea, and in hest central position, 
close to the Public Garden and the Promenade. House Patronised 
especially by English and American Families. 

Table d*S[6te, having the Beputation of being the best in Nice, Charges 

very moderate. 
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NICE. 

HOTEL DE L'ELYSEE. 

59; Promenade des Anglais^ 594 

Fiill Southy vsith fine (^ardens^ every Comfort, Lift and Baths. 

Reading, Bitting, Smoking, and Billiard Booms, all looking 

8out;li. 

Arrangements made for Prolonged Stay. 

J. LAVIT; Manager. 
NUREMBERG. 

SGHLENK'S HOTEL OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 

Facing the KriegerdenkmaZ {Monument for the Fallen Soldiers,) 

THIS First-class Establishment has recently been con- 
siderably enlarged and most elegantly iC'-iitted up. It oontaiiu 
beautiful Apartments, English and Foreign Newspapers, and reoommends 
itself for its excellent Cuisine and choice Wines. Carriages. 

Omnibus at the Station. 

L. SOHLENK, Proprietor. 

NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL DE BAVIERE. 

PBOPBiBTaEss, Mbs. G. P. AUINGBR. 

THIS First-class Hotel is situated in the middle of the lovm, close to tke 
River. It is highly patronized by English and American Families. Every 
comfort and Moderate Chaiges. Hot and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 



Omnibuees to and from each Train. Carriages in the HoteL 
ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE HELD EVERY SUNDAY IN THE HOTEL. 

OSTEND. 

HOTEL FONTAINE. 

A FIB8T-CLASS HOUSE. ABBAKOEICENT WITH VAKILII& 

TABLE D'HOTE at 6 : 30. OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 
The 8aUe a Manger contains a Collection of Faintings of the Mastert. 

OXFORD. 

I^.^TVI>OLI*H HOTEL. 

THE ONLY MODERN HOTEL. FIRST CLASS. 

Every Comfort. Close to the Colleges. Prices Moderate. 

MISS I' ANSON, Manageress. 
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PARIS. 

HOTEL DES DEUX MONDES 
ET D'ANGLETERRE. 

22, AVENUE DE L'OPERA. 

Founded in 185^^ formerly 8, Rue d^Antin. 

Mr. liEClXTEU, Proprietor. 
Splendid Situation between the Toileries and the New Grand Op^ra. 



Tlie most comfortable Family Hotel, being built specially. 
Patronized by the English Aristocracy. 

EXCELLENT TABLE D'H6TE. 
READING, SMOKING, AND BILLIARD RODMS ; BATHS. 

LIFT. MODERATE CHARGES. 
ABBANGEMENTS MADE FOB BOABD. 

P A U. 



A WINTEE RE80ET, renowned for the numerous cures 
•^^ which a residence has effected, particularly in cases of 
AfEections of the Chest, Heart, Larynx, and Throat. Pau 
possesses a mild and salubrious climate, lying in the midst of 
scenery of great grandeur. On three days in each week Fox- 
hunting and Polo Matches take place, and during the Winter and 
Spring there are Horse Eaces. In addition to these attractions, 
there are good Olubs, a Theatre, Opera, Casino Balls, Pigeon 
Shooting Matches, Cricket Matches, Skating Einks, &c., &c. 

Villas, Houses, and Furnished Apartments to Let, at various 

Prices. 



For all particulars, which will be sent gratuitously, 
address the Direoteur G^rant de TUnlon Syndicale, 7 Rue 
des Cordeliers, Pau. 



s 2 
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PARIS. 

TOBACCO IN PARIS. 



W. r>. & H. O. WILLS' 

BEST BIRD'S-EYE AND GIGARETTEJ 

f 

Are now (by the courtesy of the French Government) sold it. 

m 

the Bureau of the Bbgie Grand Hotel, Pabis, at the rate d 

12 Francs the Pound, and 80 Centimes the Box of 

Ten Cigarettes. 



wiiaLs^ "three; castLlEs," 

AND 



SMOKING MIXTURE, 

(All specially prepared for export) may also be obtained in 
Brussels, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Stockholm, Gothenburg, in 
most towns in Switzerland, and in the principal cities of the 
German Empire. 



Purchasers should heware of imitations, and see that evern 
paclcet hears the name of 

W, D. & H, O. WILLS, 

BRISTOL & LONDON. 
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PENZANCE. 

QUEEN'S HOTEL. {On the Esplanade.) 

Patronised by Her Majesty the Queen of Holland. 



LE'lTS. 



A LARGE Collection of Views of tliis Neighboarhood, from 
la. each; also or Views of other pnrta of tlie United Kingdom, 
France, Itelj, Spain and Portugal, Norway, Switzerlaud, Egypt, Piiloatinp, 
India, United Btstee, Enpliflh C^lhedrata, Abbeys and CaBtleB,onappro¥«I, 
b> double amount of cash Bent. Liela on receipt of atamped addressed 
cnvelopo to 

LETTS, SON, & CO., LIMITED, 
73, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LOWDOlf. E.C. 



PISA. 
BOYAI. VICTOHIi HOTEI,. 

Keesa. Mahoai Hookeb-b DuiUug OBce 
U in tha HoKL 


ST. MORITZ (ENQADINE> 

hotel''del'ENgadine 

(ENOAinNERHOF). 
ClMlDlttBUK^ »n.fcr»«.,cl™., .od ™.u„l.. 

G. HORHBACHER, t^prlelor. 



PLYMOUTH. 

Tlie only Hotel toVA Sea Viea. 

<JHtA.l\Xi HOTEL. 

(OM.THE HOE.) 
FadiiR Scmnd. Bnnkwatcr, Eddnlona. J». Mail Stnmeia uchor In eight. Pnblic Raoms 
I and tatllng B^lOln^ wilh Balconiea. JAMES UUHN. i^oj^lw 
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PLYMOUTH. 
DUKE OF CORNWALL HOTEL. 



PLYMOUTH. 

THE EOYAL HOTEL, 

FIBST-CZiASS FAMILT AJXU FOSTINa HOtTBE. 
S, PEAB8E, Proprietor. 



RIQI. ! 

HOTEL AND PENSION EIGHI-SOHEIDEOK. j 

TerminuH Station of the Bigi Kaltbod-Boheideok Bailway. 

EjxeStntly suUtdfar Tourists and Ptnsloners. Vita on the Alps as 

beautiful as i/uil from Sigi'Kulm. ■ 

MODERATE CHARGES, UBERAL TREATMENT. By ]i 8U7 of not ]ta ! 

tbu fonr days, uruigeiiwnt at penilon can be nude at B fiuu u II trancs > itj '■ 

per pmoa. Kor further Infomulhiii klodlr ipplr lo Uie | 

Proprietors, HAUSEB ft 8TIBBI1IN. 1 

N,B.— TovirUti having Uofeeta from Vltiniu to Kigi-Knlm can Inlemipl (hs ioarwju , 
nigl-iaithid, Uke adTantuie of the beintllul eicunlon to Echeldeck and back, ind lk« 

ROTTERDAM. 

yiOTOKIA HOTEL.— This Hotel, opened in May, 1869, and bnilt , 
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ROME. 

J P. SHEA, English House Agent. Office Eemoved from 
• No. 11 to No. 43 PIAZZA DK SPAGNA. (Established ia 1852.) 
Baggage, Works of Art, &c., &c., packed, under personal superintendence, and 
forwarded through reliable Agents to England, America, and all parts. 

ROUEN. 

GRAND HOTEL DU NORD, 

91, RUE DE LA GEOSSE HOBLOGE, 91, 

VAST FSTABLISBMENT IN THE CENTRE OF THE TOWli. 



BItEAEFAST. DUTKEHS. BAIiOIT. 



ROUEN. 

6EARD HOTEL DE FRAHGE, 

RUE DE8 CARMES. 

THE longest established in the Town, much patronised by the French Nobility. 
Situated in a central position near the Pobllc Bolldlngs and Theatres. Grand S il'«n.4. 
SpadouB lled-rooniB tastefully decorated. Families will find ^very comfort and Special 
Service. Prices moderate. Excellent Table d'Hdte at Six o'clock. Much freqaentei. 
Price 3 fr. 60 a EngUab, German, and Spanish spoken. 



MR. SOUL]^, Proprietor. 



ROYAT-LES- BAINS (Puy de Dome). 

SPLENDID CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 

OPEN FROM the 15M of MAY to the Ut of OCTOBER. 
CHABASSIEBE, Proprietor. 

AND FBOFBIETOB ALSO OF TUU 

GRAND HOTEL CALIFORNIE AT CANNES. 

(ALPE8 MARITIMES.) 
ROYAT-LES-BAINS. 

GEAND HOTEL. 

SEBYAKT, Proprietor. 

FIRST-CL.\SS HOUSE. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 



1880. 
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ROTTERDAM. 

H. A. KRAMERS & SON, 

ZMPORTBRS OF FOSBXOKT BOOKS. 

Mr. Muruay'b ' Handbooks for TraTellers,' Bradshaw's Monthly Hallway Galdet, Bae 
DBKEK's'ReisehandbUcher/and Hrwdschkl's' Telegraph/ always in Stock. EngliA, Prenck, 
German andltcUian Books imported Weekly, and a great variety of New Books kept in Stoie. 

26. 0ELDEB9CHE KADE, 26. 

S ALISBUR Y. . 

THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Nearly. Opposite the Cathedral. The largest 
attd prlndpel Hotel in the Git7.-~Thi8 old established flrst-cIassHotel contains every acoommodation for 
Families' Mnd Toarists. A Ladies' Coffee Boom, Billiard and Smoking Booms, and spacious Coffee Boom for 
Gentlemen. Table d'HOte daily dnring the season from 6 to 8.80 p.m. at separate tables. CNrrioges and 
Horses on hire for Stonehenge and other places of interest. Etoellent Stabling, Loose Boxes, Ac. Tariff on 
application to 

H. T. BOWES, Makaocb, Posting Master to Her Majesty. 



XI 



'HE GRANVILLE, ST. LAWRESCE-ON-SEA, RAMSG ATE.— This far-famed 

Hotel is sitnate on the East Cliff, 200 ft. above the sea level, commanding the most beantlftil Sea V ews 
in the world. For salnbrity of climateand beauty of sitnation. It is nneqnalled as a place of residence in 
winter and summer. It contains Hydi-npathic, Turkish, Vaponr. Ozone. Swimming, and every description 
of Medical Baths the most complete in Knrope Suites of bandaomely Funiished Apartments, Bight Pnbli<' 
Booms, Innlnding Ladies' Drawing Boom, itead in g Boom and Billiard llooms ; it has a beantiful Winter 
Promenade, h^lf a mile long, in its own gardens, spacious Skating Bink, American Bowling Alley, TennU 
Lawns, and a pretty Theatre, where concerts, and dramatic performan<'es are givpn by the best artl«tm. 
Celebrated Cuisine and choice Win»«. Table D'HAte daily at 6.90 p.m. The Granvilhand We4tgate<6n-F°ea 
Ezpros Train leaves Vlot'^ria snd Charing Cross Stations daily. Address— THE HAN.iG It B. 

SANDOWN HOTRL, 
SAHDOWK BAT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

WALTER MEW, Proprietor, 
FIIIST-CLASS HOTEL. 
Billiard Room, Croquet and Tennis Lawn. 
Railway from Ryde to Sandown^ time 
15 minutes. 



SHANKLIN. 
A perfect Snmmer and Winter climate. 

Hinton's Eoyal Spa Hotel 

On the Beach is one of the best appointed 
Hotels in the Isle of Wight 



SAN REMOj ITALY. 



WEST -END HOTEL. 

A LARGE Building, expressly built for an Hotel, with all 
the latest appliances to insure perfection in sanitary arrangements 

its Closets being on the most approved English principle. Beautifully 

situated at the West End of the Town, a good distance from the Sen, 
commanding an extensive View of the Bay. Lift. Reading, Billiard, and 
Smoking Saloons. Ladies' Drawing Room. English and Foreign News- 
papers. Excellent Cuisine, and choice Wines. Great CleanlineS'*. 
Omnibus of the Hotel meets all Trains. The old West-End Hotel, adjoin- 
ing, built by an English lady for her own residence, is under the same 
Management, and will form an excellent residence for Families desiring 
quietness and privacy, with the convenience of a larp;e Hotel. 

Special arrangemenla for a lengthened sojourn. 

All Languages spoken. 

Proprietory ROBERT WULFING. I 



■' l*.U. 
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ST. PETERSBURG. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE, 

ST. ISAAC'S SQUARE. 

(GosHnilza Angleterre, Issakofski Sabor.) 

H SOHHITZ, Propnetoi 



'PHIS new and well-condnctad Hotel, aitaated in the centre 
-L of ths City, ftdng the St. buc'a Churoh, near the Piwt-officc. the th>r>l 
Palocei and Fifblic Buildingg, iffords lai^ buHm of weH-faioiihed Apartmoiti 
for FamiliM, and comfartable ini wiy Bedroema for Singl« Gentlcnum. A large 
Dining-room irhere Dinnen are lerTsd icoax Three till Seven o'Clnck, from 
one roable and above. A weH-famiBbed Reading-room, The ' Time^' mhI 
other BDgliih, French, and German Nempajwra. 



SOT ASD COLD BATHS, TUBS, AND SITTING BATSB. 

OnidM *^^ BftmJLti ipsaUuff TCnyHnTi- 

Omnibiuet at tbt Stationi, and Steamboat* near Landing-pUcca finm StocUrahn 
aiid England. 

*HB Qraan*! mwBiioEita rsEQirERT trii hotei. 
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SAN REMO. 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 

pUBST-CLASS HODSE,\rithalarge Garden. Entirely newly-furnished 
r bythenewftoprietor. COLOMBO PANICCI. 



SPA. 

6RiHD HOTEL BEITAHHIQUE. 

f. If W, Proprietor. 

PATRONISED BY THE EOYAL FAMILY OF BELGIUM, 

And maintains a high reputation among the Aristocracy of 

Europe. 



SITUATED I N THE HEALTHIEST PART OF THE TOWN, 

LABGi: GARDEN AND SWIMMING BATHS. 

Adjoining the Boulevard de% Anglais and the English Church, 
ENGLISH SPOKEN. 



SPA. 

GRAND h6tEL DE L'EUROPE, 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. Splendid Situation. Fine Apartments. Drawing and Reading 
Room. Kyery Comfort. Spacious and handsome alterations have been lately made. 

OmnHna of the Hotel ckt tks Arrival of every Train, 
STUTTGART. 

PENSION SIEGLE. 

IS situated vis-a-vis the Royal Gardens, near the Palace and the Theatre. 
Very comfortable and healthy in every respect. Prices Reasonable. 

18, NECKAR STRASSE. 



TOURS. 
HOTEL DB L'UNIVERS. 

Pleasantly Situated. Has a European 

Reputation. 

Specially arranged for FamUiet. 

Ekolish Spokbk. 



TOURS. 

MTJRIIAY'S HANDBOOK 

FOB FRANCE. 

Part I. Normandy, Brittany, 
Pyrenees, &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albetaaarle Street. 



na»«ana^.^ 
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STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 



GRAND HOTEL. 

rnHIS Hnndwine Building ia situatod in the finest p»rt nf tlie Citv, 

- between Charles the Xllth'g Square nnd tho National Muaeura. on 

le nf the PriucipBl Quays, just at the oonfliience of tho Lake Milai en I 
the Baltic 

The Rojal Palaee, one of the stateliest in Europe, faeea the Hotel on 
tho opposite side of the Harboui. The Eoyal Opera and the riincipal 
Thofttres are iu cloae prosimity. 

The balconies and touf of the Hotel command tho most extensive View' 
of the aty. 

The House is replete with every modern improvement nnd convenience, 
nnd no expense has been spared to reader it one of the first and most com- 
fortable Hotels on the Continent. 

The Building oontaina Pour Hundred BleepinK Apartments, besidi'S 
Dining Booms, Sitting Rooms, Coffee and Beading Rooma, a Billiard Boiini. 
a Telegraph and Poet Office, Baths, Heliring Rootos, a Lnundry, and otliei 
accommodations. The eeverat flnia can bu reachcii by Steam Lifts. 

All European Languages spoken, Ouidea and Conrejances supplied t" 
all places ot interest in the City and Neighbourhood. Temu will be found 
:o compare favourably with those of otiier firel-olaBS Hotela. 

The Hotel Mydberg-. 

Gt'STiP AnoLf's TORQ. 

TBIS Old-established House has long been favourably known to TniTel- 
lers. It contains One Hundred and Fifty Sleeping Apartmoiita. 
The Proprietor of these Two First-Ciasa Hotela is in a position to offer 
every advantage to strangers visiting tho Swedish Capital. 
R. CADIER, 
ProprWor o/ the Grand Hotel and iha Hotel Ryilberg. 
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SUEZ HOTEL, SUEZ, 

Fitcing ths Msri- 
lloe Cuuti «Ter7 SUp 
l>tfBlDg itirrnwh am bs 

TOITBIffTS FA- 
MILTES vbtllsg Egrpt 



CLE&HLIHESS i-- 



ig the olntfr. 



THE WELLB 07 MOBZS. u 



inpposed poalUoa of the laulilT vbere Ibe Isru 
nlherootorUHHotsL 
OOOD FISRINO ASD SHOOTIHQ cm ba btd <n Um nclgtaboDrhwd darfDE 
)i Tniellen pTKCeding (a Knal, Syrti, « 
Jb««moDKer7. Jan^s. J«llln, PlcU«, and Hunulidt; ud PincriM 
™i lo'lttE MAHAOBB wlirrewiv; prumpl'Mintlon. ' ""^ 



VARESE. (Iiomfaardy.) 

GRAND HOTEL VARESE. 

In dlrtct mnunanludan by Ball wlUi 
iflLAA', LAKE MAGGIOSE, COMO, and LU(tANO. 

FmST-CLASS HOTEL, Bntrounded with an eitenaiTo GARDEN 
and PARK, <llD>»d In lh« bnt and Iindihi«l part o< lAmbaraj, 1319 reel ab..ve ihe 

SOO I£ooms and Saloons. 

PE.NSIOX. Bolbaon etch floor. Esglltb Cbnicb. Dr.DAUBuiT,M.D„atiaclipdtotheHaicl, 

D. MABINI. Manager. 



GRAND HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

Silualed on the Grand Ounal near St. llarc Square. 

OLD-ESTABLISHED PlRST-CLAaS HOTEL. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 

MARSEILLE BEOS., Proprietors. 
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VEVEY - MONTREUX. 

LAKE OF GENEVA. 

Clarens, Vemex, Territet, Veytaiix, Villeneuvey lies 
AventB, Glion, Villars-sur-OUon. 

HOTELS AND PENSIONS RECOMMENDED. 



VEVEY. 



HAtel des Troii Conronnes 
Grand Hdtel de Vevey . . 
Qraod Hdtel da Lac Vevej 
Udtel M ooser (Ghomenin) 



100 Booms. 
100 — 

80 — 

80 — 
Restaarant 



Hfttel d'Angleterre .... 40 Rooms. 

Pension da Cbfiteaa ... 30 — 

Pension Comte 30 —~ 

Pension Mon D^sir .... 18 — 
Bellevne. 



MONTBEXJX. 



Hdtel des Alpes 

Hdtel et Pension Vantier . . 

Hdtel National 

Hdtel dn Cyene 

Hdtel Bean-Rivage .... 

Hdtel Monney 

Pension Lorins ..... 

Hdtel Roy 

Langbeln's Hutel Beaosejour , 
Pension Mooser .... 

Hdtel Suisse 

Hdtel Roth 

Hdtel des Crdtes . . . . 
Pension Ketterer . . . . 
Pension Pilivet 



100 Rooms. 

80 — 

60 — 

60 -^ 

60 — 

60 — 

60 — 

45 — 

40 — 

35 — 
30 — 
30 — 
30 — 

36 — 
25 — 



Pension Masson . . 
Pension da Chfttelard 
Pension Belle-Vue . 
Pension Bonivard . 
Pension Vlsinand . 
Pension darentia . 
Hdtel Victoria . . 
Hdtel d'Angleterre . 
Pension Mnry-Monncy 
Pension MontpFleury 
Pension Monnond . 
Pension Prlntanidre 
Pension Depallens . 
Pension Germann . 



36 Rooms. 

30 — 

25 — 

21 — 

20 — 

30 — 

20 ~ 

18 — 

18 — 

18 — 

1« — 

16 — 

15 — 

10 — 



VHiIiBNETTVB. 
Hdtel Byron 60 Rooms. 



Hdtel da Righi 



ENVraONS OF MONTBE0X. 

GUon on Bighi Vandois (Ait. 625<».) 
. ... 80 Rooms. I Hdtel Victoria 60 Tooma. 



LBS AVBKTTS. (Alt. 960".) 
Grand Hdtel des Avents .......... 



80 Rooms. 



vHiIiABS-suii-olijON. (au. 1275 ".) 

Hdtel da Grand Maveran . . 100 Rooms. | Pension des GhAlets .... 30 Booms. 



These various places of sojoum are situated In a fertile and lovely country, sheltered 
from the north winds by the surrounding mountains. 

The climate is particularly soft, and it has been called the "Xice of Switzerland," 
and may be said to rival tbat of the most &voared places. In consequence of the tem- 
perature, a large number of persons come here whose health requires caro and caatinn. 

Visitors come bere in the autumn for the grape cure, in the winter to er joy the mildness 
uf the f-limat*', and in the spring to admire the rapid cbang^i* of cffcfct caused by the sun od 
the Burrounding rooaiitains. in summer theS'' places, rendered cool and ref retching by tb« 
breezes Irum the lake, are the ctrntie of iuterestiiig excursion^; an.ong which most be 
partcularly clterl Qlioi), Ijas Avents, and Vill-«r8-HUr'01io)>, tbr^e p'aces very 
much visited at this period of the year, and each possessing Post and Telegraph Offloea. 

These Hotels and Pensions offer eveiy modem comlort at prices varying from 6 to 
10 francs a day. 

At Montrenx there is a Enrsaal, with laiige Park. Orchestra in the principal EtaMlsae* 
ments. Twelve Steamers and Trains every day each way. 
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VfeRONA. 

GKAND HOTEL BE LONDEES. 

FORMERLY HOTEL DE LA TOUR DE LONDRES, A. CERES A., New Proprietor. 

THE laigast and finest Hotel in Yerona, near tbe Boman Amphitheatre, and the new Bngliah Ghnrrh. 
Host central poeition. Great comfort. All Languages spoken. Omnibus to and from the Stations. 
Highly reoommended. 

T. OAYESTRI, Manager. 



VENTNOR (Isle of Wight). 
Bayner'B Texnperanoe Ctommeroial 

HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSE, 

17 k 19, VICTORIA STREET. 

" A home away from a home." 

Spacious Coffee Room. Sets of Rooms en 

suite. Terms Modsbate. 



VENTNOR. 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK 

For SURRET, HANTS, and the ISLE 
OF WIGHT. Post Svo. 10s. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 



VICHY. 



GEAND HOTEL DU PAEC. 



THE LARGEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE IN VICHY. 

?IRST-(3LASS HOI 
Springs, and Caaino. 



AFIB8T-0LASS HOTEL, sitaated in the Park, facing the Baths, 
Spri 

PR I VA TE PAVILI ON FO R FA Ml LIES. 

OERMOT, Proprietor. 

VIENNA. 



J. & L. LOBMEYR, 

GLASS MANUFACTUBEBS, 

Appointed Purveyors to the Imperial Court of Austria, 

No. 13, KABNTHNBRSTRASSB. 

The most extensive EstaUishment for Bohemian Crystal, Fancy 

Glass, a/nd Chandeliers, 

Every variety of Glass for Household use, Ornament, and in Art Work- 
manship. Specialities in Engraved Glass and Looking-glasses. Chandeliers, 
Candelabras, in Crystal and Bronze. 

IiAROE SHOW-ROOMS UPSTAIRS. 

The prices are fixed, and are very moderate.— English is spoken. 

Their Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. and R. MH^BACKEN, No. 88, 
Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C., London, will transmit all orders with the 
greatest care and attention. 
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&lSi&'Mlb H0TISL, 

EARMTHNEBRIN6 No. 9, 

C ITUATED on the most elegant and frequented Square of 
^ the City. 'I'hree hundred rooms from 1 florin upwards. 
Apartments from 6 florins upwards. Beautiful Dining 
Saloon, liestaurant Saloons, Conversation, Smoking, and 
Reading Rooms. 

BATHS & TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE HOUSE, 
Lifts for Oommiuiication with each Storey. 

DINNERS & SUFPEBS A LA CARTE. TABLE D'HOTE. 
OMNIBUSES AT THE RAILWAY STATIONa 

WIESBADEN. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL AND BATHS. 

FINEST aiiy situation iii the Theatre Square, opposite the Eursaal and 
I'ark. Family Apartments. Single Rooms from 2 Marks. Pen&ion. Be&t Cnisioe 
Hnd Wines. Reasonable Chaiges. 

New Proprietor, "W. ZAI8. 
WIESBADEN. 

GRAND HOTEL DU EHIN & BATH. 

FIRST-CLASS New House, exceedingly well situated, just 
opposite the Bailway Station, the Poet and Telegraphic dir<»cti(»n, 
on the Promenades, combining comfort with Moderate Charges. Music 
and Heading Saloons. Booms from 2mks. 50 pf. jier day, incInsiTe of 
Candles and Service. In W inter the whole Building and Winter Gardens 
are well warmed. The Omnibus for Schwalbach and Schlnngenbad starts 
from near the Hotel. 

Large stock of the best Bhine and Moselle Wines for wholesale. 
Railway 'Jichetsfor all the Towns on the Continent are issued in the Betel 

WIESBADEN.-ROSE HOTKL AND BATFT HOUSE, 
a PLBNDID First-Class Establishment close to the Cursaal, opposite the 

1^ Trlnkhallo, and adjoining the Promenade. Ko oi her Hotel except this is surroundfd 
by a Garden of its own, or supplied with Baths direct Irom the hot springs (KochbruiineD> 
gulet and airy situation, with English comfort and reasonable Charge*. Drawing, Beading, 
and Smoking Rooms, and Billiard Room, containing a full-sized Billiard Table. Table 
d'H6te at One and Five o'clock. 
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WILDBAD. 




' HOTEL 


K L U M P P, 





Formerly HOTEL DB I«'OUB& 

Me. W. KLUMPP, Pbofbietob. 



rS First-dan Hotel, ooDtaimiig 45 Saloons and 235 Bed-rooms, with i separate 
Break&st and new Reading and Conrersation Rooms, as well as a Smoking 
Saloon, and a yery eztensiye and el^ant Dining Room ; an artificial Garden oyer 
I the riyer ; is situated opposite the Bath and Conyersation House, and in the imme- 
diate yicinitj of the Promenade. It is celebrated for its elegant and comfortable 
apartmoits, good Ouisme and Cellar, and desenres its wide-spread reputation as an 
escdlent HoteL Table d'Hdte at One and Fiye o'dock. Breakfasts and Suppers 
a la carte. Exchange Office. Correspondent of the prindpal Bankin^houses of 
London for the payment of Circular Notes and Letters of Credit. OmnibuMS of the 
Hotel to and from each Train. Eleyators to every floor. Fine Priyate Carriages 
when requested. Warm and Cold Baths in the Hotd. 



EXCELLENT AGCOMMODATION. 



WURZBURG. 
K: It OIVFRIJVZ HOT 

HONOURED by the presence of His Imperial Midesty the Emperor of Germany, on the 
occasion of his recent visit to this town. This First-GLass Hotel is particularly 
recommended for its Large and Airy Apartments, having the finest sitaatlon near the 
Station, facing the Palace, and acUoining a fine Garden. Keadinq Rooms, Cold and Warm 
Baths, &c. Moderate Ghaiges, No extra charges for service and candles. 

Proprietor— T. AMMOR. 



HOTEL BELLE VUE. WILDBAD. 

F. STOKINQER. 

FIB8T- CLASS ErtabUdunant. Best iltiiaUon. 
•t the antranoe of the Promenade, facing the 
Thermal Baths, next the new Trlnkhalle, opened 
Fitted np wifh every Bn^ liah Comfort. 



last 

Cold Md Warn Batha at the HoleL 

Table d*HAte at One and Five o'clock. 



ZARAGOZA, SPAIN. 

Grand Hotel de I'Europe. 

XxoeOent Cooking and Jtcderate 
Charga. 

VIUDA DE ZOPPETTI Y HUGS. 

Proprietort. 



QRENOBLE. 

GRAND HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

PLACE GRENETTE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, mOHLY BEOOMMENDED FOR ITS 
COMFORT AND EXCELLENT POSITION. 

OMNIBUS TO ALL TRAINS. 

BESSON^ Proprietor. 
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THE ORIGINAL GUIDE & TRAVEaERS' DEP6t, 

passport nnb ©onrKrs' ^s^'-^' 

LEE & CARTER, 

440, WEST STRAND, LONDON 

(Ile&rlr oppoalts tba Chuins Cioa* Hotel). 



Intending ToutitU are regpeetfaUy invited to tiiml thti Ettab^fimtaU 
before maldng parrJuue* for their joamey. 

AH EXTENSIVE STOCK OF TRAVELLERS' REQUISITES TO SELECT FROH. 



IjISTS gkatis. 



COURIERS, DRAGOMEN, 
TRAVELLING SERVANTS 

of good character and experience, speaking European 
and Eastern Languages, can be engaged at the 
above Establishment. 

Also Fassporta and Visas obtained. Passports 
mounted on Linen and pat in Cases, with Mame 
printed outside. 

440, 'W^EST STItj^IVX>. 

LonUon : Print*! bj WiiiiiM Cutva ma Eokb, LliDlltd, SumfiiTd Sited ukl CbulDS Cnw. 



